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SOME  PHASES  IN  FICTION. 


The  surface  is  a  part  of  nature,  and 
will  always  continue  so. 

...  It  is  only  when  they  put  on  the 
breeches  and  try  to  write  like  men  that 
they  become  p^antic  and  tiresome.— 
Hazlitt'a  Conversationa. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  feelings,  as  in 
costume. 

The  most  marked  changes  happen 
before  we  are  even  aware  of  them. 
This  is  eminently  the  case  in  fiction, 
sensitive  as  a  mirror  to  every  contem¬ 
porary  breath.  We  are  deluged  with 
“novels”  and  “romances,”  and  no  very 
nice  distinction  is  now  observed  in  the 
nomenclature.  Could  Fielding  revisit 
Covent  Garden,  he  would  be  surprised 
at  the  publishers’  wares.  To  set  a  chief 
character,  who  was  called  a  hero,  roam¬ 
ing  on  the  highway  of  life;  to  portray 
subtle  shades  of  character  by  speech 
and  action,  instead  of  by  analysis;  to 
reserve  reflections  for  the  author’s  lips 
alone;  to  describe  “adventures,”  and  to 
give  the  whimsical  or  “humorous”  free 
rein,  was  his  method.  Dickens,  Thack¬ 
eray,  Trollope  followed  it;  George  Eliot 
was  the  first  conspicuous  exception. 
But  all  of  these  had:  a  “history”  to  re¬ 
late,  not  a  “snapshot”  to  exhibit  It  Is 
far  different  now.  Life  is  no  longer  a 
series  of  adventures.  We  are  far  too 
scientific  and  pessimistic  for  that;  and 
as  for  a  “history,”  it  suggests  length. 


Short  and  strong  is  now  our  motto. 
Take  one  of  our  most  charming  writ¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope.  Above  all 
things,  he  desires  not  to  be  heavy.  He 
knows  that  the  railway  carriage  is 
often  his  theatre.  Yet  even  he,  the  least 
self-conscious  of  authors,  a  true  humor 
1st,  and  a  fine  artist,  is  constantly  Jerky 
and  inconclusive.  He  eschews  descrip¬ 
tion  (for  which  we  are  devoutly  thank, 
ful),  but  he  cramps  his  scene;  and, 
moreover,  to  accentuate  characters  that 
have  not  free  space  for  movement,  he 
is  forced  to  lend  them  tricks  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Both  these  weaknesses  are  evi¬ 
dent  In  one  of  his  later  “novels”— Qwit- 
aant6.  To  delineate  a  character  by  the 
words  and  impressions  of  a  few  specta¬ 
tors,  he  Is  compelled  to  set  that  select 
few  constantly  meeting,  till  they  should 
be  bored  to  death  of  each  other’s  soci¬ 
ety,  and  ashamed  to  look  one  another 
in  the  face;  while,  to  stamp  his  heroine 
with  a  “cue,”  he  has  constantly  to  re¬ 
peat  “May  smiled.”  She  must  “smile” 
over  thirty  times  in  the  single  volume. 
She  is  the  “Cheshire  cat”  of  heroines. 
These  foibles  tend  in  the  direction  of 
grimace.  Take  once  more  another  able 
writer— the  authoress  of  Richard  Cal- 
mady.  Nobody  can  accuse  her  of  stinted 
canvas.  Its  length  Is  colossal.  But, 
none  the  less,  we  receive  the  same 
cramped  Impression.  It  lacks  width. 
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There  is  a  rich  monotony  in  her  passion 
for  descriptions.  Her  background  of 
sun  and  trees,  with  luscious  epithets, 
is  so  frequently  elaborated  as  to  make 
us  half  wish  that  the  landscape  was 
blotted  out.  With  all  her  minute  de¬ 
tail  there  is  no  room  in  her  circle.  We 
seem  imprisoned  in  it.  The  few  persons 
in  her  drama  are  constantly  treading 
on  one  another’s  heels.  So  is  it  also 
with  another  gifted  authoress — Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  A  sort  of  academic 
BUdeker  seems  her  vaie  tnecum.  But 
the  local  color  of  scenery,  or  of  learn¬ 
ing,  or  of  society,  does  not  enlarge  her 
horizon.  We  listen  to  her  lectures  in 
a  library— a  library,  too,  where  humor 
is  oppressed,  and  the  windows  care¬ 
fully  shut;  the  heavy  curtains  of  cul¬ 
tivation  half  exclude  the  light.  We 
long  to  run  out  into  the  fresh  air. 

So  far  we  are  only  discussing  method. 
We  shall  soon  approach  differences 
more  vital.  But  it  may  be  as  well  now, 
and  without  multiplying  instances,  to 
summarize  the  various  modern  meth¬ 
ods  as  briefly  as  possible. 

“Realism”  is  an  unhappy  term. 
Strictly,  it  is  opposed  both  to  “Idealism” 
and  to  the  “unreal.”  Yet  Zola  himself 
has  perpetual  recourse  to  the  Idealist 
in  his  photography  of  statistics.  In¬ 
deed,  be  photographs  the  idealist.  Still, 
to  our  thinking,  nothing  can  be  less 
“real”  than  bis  perpetual  insistence  on 
the  most  sordid  side  of  life.  To  rako 
in  a  gutter  for  specimens,  to  catalogue 
and  dissect  refuse,  does  not  present  a 
true  picture  of  the  big  world.  And  yet 
the  microscope,  applied  to  the  disgust¬ 
ing,  is  constantly  dignifled  by  the  name 
of  “Realism.”  The  “strength”  of  such 
Action  is  a  misnomer.  It  tends  to  a 
morbid  anaemia.  It  contrasts  most  un¬ 
favorably  with  the  angel’s  message  to 
Adam  and  Eve:  “Be  strong,  live  happy 
and  love.”  ‘'Impressionism,”  again,  is 
another  modern  catchword.  Impres¬ 
sionism  ought  to  mean  the  vivid  sug¬ 
gestion  of  emotions  by  associated  sights 


and  even  sounds.  Sterne  and  Keats  are 
the  greatest  impressionists  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  But  the  modern  poet  or  novel¬ 
ist  And  it  convenient  to  be  slipshod.  A 
splash  here,  a  dash  there,  an  exclama¬ 
tion  everywhere,  a  flimsy  topsyturvy¬ 
dom  are  covered  and  condoned  by  the 
title.  It  reminds  one  of  the  painter 
who  showed  his  friend  a  cMf-d’aeuvre. 
“What  a  beautiful  landscape,”  ejacu¬ 
lated  the  friend.  “Landscape!”  indig¬ 
nantly  growled  the  impressionist. 
“Why,  it’8  a  portrait  of  your  uncle." 

The  “Problem  Novel”  is  another  mis¬ 
leading  label.  All  life  is  a  problem  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  very  bard  to  under¬ 
stand.  One  might  as  well  speak  of  a 
“Miracle  Novel.”  But  the  public  have 
been  familiarized  to  understand  by  the 
term  little  more  than  an  infringement 
of  one  of  the  ten  commandments.  "II 
y'en  a  trap,"  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  exclaimed  when  once 
importuned  by  an  American  as  to  her 
views  of  the  “Decalogue.”  At  any  rate 
we  have  too  much  of  the  “problem.” 
Its  monotony,  as  material,  checks  orig¬ 
inality.  We  suppose  that  the  “novel” 
is  derived  from  “novellum,”  the  dog- 
Latin  for  “something  new.”  Where 
shall  we  And  our  novelty  then,  if  more 
than  half  of  the  modern  inventiveness, 
so  mechanical  in  its  nature,  is  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  “problem.”  Marriage  and 
love  have  always  engrossed  Action,  but 
the  old  romance  was  ante-nuptial;  the 
modern  is  post-nuptial.  It  is  Incessantly 
now  the  same  story  of  the  discontented 
wife  and  the  bald-headed  bachelor  with 
a  past,  or  the  discontented  husband  and 
a  lady  who  has  been  waiting  for  him; 
of  the  strong  brutal  man,  the  fasci¬ 
nated  feeble  matron,  the  flirting  ascetic, 
or  the  grass  widow.  All  our  make- 
believe  of  sclentlflc  lenses  only  magni- 
fles,  it  does  not  create;  and  if  we  are 
to  examine  a  flea,  we  would  rather  see 
it  small,  otherwise  it  becomes  an  appal¬ 
ling  monstrosity.  But  to  do  the  “prob¬ 
lem”  justice  it  is  occasionally  used  for 
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any  discussion  in  the  air.  Romanism, 
for  instance,  Is,  for  the  sake  of  fiction, 
called  a  problem.  Zola  gave  his  bio¬ 
gram  of  Rome.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
could  not  miss  the  studied  opportunity. 
Miss  Corelli,  who  appeals  eminently  to 
the  uninstructed,  rushed  in  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  the  day  after  Zola.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  who  scented  hysteria  in  the 
vagueness  of  the  vapor,  followed  suit. 
The  consequence  was  that  we  had  two 
long  rhapsodies  and  one  interesting 
short  story.  Rome  was  only  their  stalk¬ 
ing-horse.  In  much  the  same  way  the 
dramatist  repeatedly  vamps  up  melo¬ 
drama  under  the  guise  of  a  problem 
play.  The  villain  may  be  a  dissenting 
deacon  instead  of  the  conventional  at¬ 
torney,  the  crime  may  be  less  conven¬ 
tional,  the  puppets  more  specialized, 
but  the  result  Is  the  same.  We  get 
types,  not  characters;  and  at  its  best 
it  is  merely  another  form  of  sensation¬ 
alism.  Here  breaks  in  the  conventional 
cynic,  questioning  If  there  was  ever 
anything  new  under,  at  any  rate,  the 
little  sun  that  London  supplies.  But 
let  him  re-peruse  his  Thackeray,  Bal¬ 
zac,  and  Dumas.  Was  there  ever  an¬ 
other  “Becky  Sharp,”  or  “Cousine 
Bette”?  Is  there  not  the  pith,  the 
swingl  the  plot  of  a  thousand  unknown 
stories  In  Joseph  Balsamot  It  is  imag¬ 
ination  that  makes  the  novel  go  round. 
Ingenuity,  accuracy,  subtlety,  delicacy, 
neatness,  introspectiveness,  are  only 
subsidiaries.  Without  imagination  the 
novel  is  a  soulless  body.  The  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society  or  the  hyster¬ 
ics  of  the  Shrieking  Sisterhood,  are  not 
novels;  and  the  “new”  is  the  present, 
illuminated  and  interpreted  by  unfet¬ 
tered  understanding.  Having  thus  in¬ 
dicated  some  of  our  latter-day  methods, 
let  us  turn  to  a  theme  more  interesting 
—the  phases  of  change  in  the  modem 
treatment  of  character. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  scientific  machin¬ 
ery,  of  Inter-communlcatlon,  of  self- 
consciousness,  of  nervousness,  of  de¬ 


mocracy,  of  degeneration  into  hysteria. 
But  it  is  also  an  age  of  thought,  of  sad¬ 
ness,  and  of  sympathy.  All  these  cur¬ 
rents  play  under  the  stream  of  tenden¬ 
cies  on  which  the  bark  of  fiction  drifts 
responsive.  To  begin  with  the  first.  It 
is  carious  that  the  mechanical  aspect 
of  existence  in  modern  times  reverts 
after  all  to  the  sublimer  aspects  of 
Athens  and  Jemsalem.  The  extremes 
have  touched  each  other.  There  is  far 
less  of  free  will  and  far  more  of  fatal¬ 
ism  in  fiction  than  there  used  to  be. 
Just  as  there  is  much  less  spontaneity 
in  style  and  handling.  That  sense  of 
destiny  which  Inspired  the  Greek  poets 
as  a  psychic  force,  and  the  Hebrew 
prophets  ns  a  moral  law,  the  sense  of 
hereditary  retribution  and  the  sense  of 
avenging  conscience  are  now  Immanent 
in  literature  as  a  scientific  formula, 
rather  than  as  either  doctrine  or  dogma. 
In  the  great  mass  of  serious  fiction, 
man  is  a  machine.  Heredity,  necessity, 
encompass  him.  He  is  a  pawn  on  the 
chessboard  moved  not  by  an  Invisible, 
but  by  the  visible  hand  which  science 
has  unveiled  without  explaining.  That 
finer  sense  of  the  external  and  spiritual, 
of  which  man  fractionally  partakes, 
and  which  he  Infinitely  subserves,  a 
sense  which  Shakespeare  popularized 
and  immortalized,  embodying,  as  he 
did,  the  two  elements  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  letters— a  revived  Bible  and  a 
revived  classical  literature— this  imma¬ 
terial  essence  of  things  underlying  and 
pervading  them,  recedes  more  and 
more.  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Trollope 
retained  it.  George  Eliot  retained  it, 
but  does  Mr.  Kipling?  Goethe  retained 
it,  but  does  Herr  Sudermaun?  Nay. 
Balzac  held  it,  but  does  M.  Paul  Bour- 
get?  There  is  a  growing  lack  of  rever¬ 
ence  in  modern  fiction.  It  is  naked,  but 
not  ashamed.  Nothing  for  it  is  common 
or  unclean.  The  earnest  modern  fictlon- 
1st  regards  man  in  the  main  as  an 
atom.  This  attitude  is  repugnant  to  us. 
An  Imperfect  grasp  of  a  dally  develop- 
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ing  science  has  led  the  writing  world 
to  dwell  on  the  discoveries  which  are 
called  “natural,”  and  to  forget  that  the 
scientist  admits  his  laws  to  be  insol¬ 
uble.  The  broad  and  elevating  convic¬ 
tion  of  mystery  which  demands  faith 
has  lapsed  into  the  narrow  and  degrad¬ 
ing  theories  of  materialist  necessita¬ 
rians,  though  they  sometimes  win  a 
false  bold  by  being  associated  with  coms- 
munistic  or  cosmopolitan  aspirations. 

The  eighteenth-century  novelists,  as 
we  have  said,  portrayed  the  roamer  on 
the  highway  of  life.  Here  were  human 
beings  free  to  take  or  avoid— 

The  world  was  all  before  them  where 
to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence 
their  guide. 

Man  in  these  novels  is  a  piece  of 
healthful  flesh  and  blood,  unselfcon¬ 
scious  and  in  movement,  not  a  piece  of 
butcher’s  meat  to  be  anatomized.  He 
lived,  he  laughed,  he  enjoyed,  he  sor¬ 
rowed.  All  his  actions  were  frank  and 
undisguised.  Fielding  is  the  greatest 
“realist,”  in  the  genuine  sense,  that 
England  boasts  in  the  domain  of  the 
novel.  If  he  sometimes  fails  in  ideal¬ 
ism,  what  be  paints  is  what  is,  and  his 
colors  are  fresh  and  true,  his  hand  is 
robust  and  sincere.  He  was  directly 
and  professedly  ironical  as  well  as  hu¬ 
morous;  and  it  is  only  through  irony, 
through  the  implied  contrast  between 
standard  and  profession,  that  “realism” 
is  rescued  from  brutality.  Take,  among 
countless  instances,  the  squire  in  Jo¬ 
seph  Andretcs  (Itself  the  best  example  of 
the  ironical  narrative  in  our  language), 
the  squire  who  pretends  a  large  hospi¬ 
tality  to  the  belated  travellers  and  flnds 
an  excuse  for  each  of  his  proffers.  Take 
Miss  Matthews  in  Amelia.  How  un¬ 
consciously  she  depicts  her  whole  self 
in  every  line  of  her  recital,  her  Jealous 
and  paltry  pride,  her  horrible  vengeful¬ 
ness!  She  reveals  herself  even  in  the 
description  of  her  disgrace. 


“  .  .  .  My  only  diversion  was  going 
very  seldom  to  a  play,  where  I  hid  my¬ 
self  in  the  gallery  with  a  daughter  of 
the  woman  of  the  house,  a  grirl,  indeed, 
of  good  sense  and  many  good  qualities; 
but  bow  much  beneath  me  was  it  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  creature  so  low! 
O  heavens!  When  I  have  seen  my 
equals  glittering  in  a  side  box,  how 
have  the  thoughts  of  my  lost  honor 
tom  my  soul!” 

And  again,  a  little  later:— 

t 

“  .  .  .  However,  I  now  revived  this 
in  my  mind,  which  artfully  worked  up 
into  so  high  an  injury  that  I  assure 
you  it  afforded  me  no  little  comfort” 

Take,  once  more,  the  episode  of  the 
man  fallen  among  thieves,  in  Joseph 
Andrews. 

“Robbed!”  cries  an  old  gentleman. 
“Let  us  make  all  the  haste  imaginable 
or  we  shall  be  robbed  too!”  A  young 
man  who  belonged  to  the  law  an¬ 
swered:  “He  wished  they  had  passed 
by  without  taking  any  notice;  but  that 
now  they  might  be  proved  to  have 
been  last  in  his  company.” 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  Thackeray’s 
Philip. 

These  strokes  are  self-evident  ironical 
satire  on  social  animals.  But  the  higher 
tendencies  are  as  truly  and  whole¬ 
somely  Illustrated.  Was  ever  a  simpler 
hero  than  Parson  Adams?  Or  a  flner 
gentleman  than  Captain  Booth?  And 
yet  we  confront  them  with  all  their 
foibles  as  well  as  their  virtues  about 
them.  Take  this  of  Parson  Adams  as 
to  his  own  treatise: 

“And  for  that  very  reason  ...  I 
would  read  it,  for  I  am  confldent  you 
would  admire  it:  Indeed  I  have  never 
been  a  greater  enemy  to  any  passion 
than  that  silly  one  of  vanity.” 

Or,  as  a  foil,  this,  of  him  and  his  land* 
lord:— 
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“Why,”  says  Adams,  gravely,  “do 
you  not  believe  in  another  world?”  To 
which  the  host  answered:  “Yes,  he  was 
no  Atheist.”  “And  do  you  believe  you 
have  an  immortal  soul?”  cries  Adams. 
He  answered:  “Ood  forbid  he  should 
not.”  “And  Heaven  and  hell?”  said 
the  parson.  The  host  then  bid  him 
“not  to  profane;  for  these  were  things 
not  to  be  mentioned  nor  thought  of  but 
in  church.”  Adams  asked  him  “why 
he  went  to  church,  if  what  be  learned 
there  bad  no  Influence  on  bis  conduct 
in  life?”  “I  go  to  church,”  answered 
the  host,  “to  say  my  prayers  and  be¬ 
have  godly.”  “And  does  not  thou,” 
cried  Adams,  “believe  what  thou  hear- 
est  in  church?”  “As  for  that,  master,” 
said  he,  “I  never  once  thought  about  it, 
but  what  signifles  talking  about  mat¬ 
ters  so  far  off.  The  mug  is  out— shall 
I  draw  another?” 

Sterne,  too— the  Sterne  so  French  in 
feeiiug,  so  perfect  in  his  English,  so  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  his  generation,  the  Gains¬ 
borough  of  literature — exclaims:  “I  am 
positive  I  have  a  soul.”  Sterne,  too,  is 
unmodern  in  his  rambling  ambling  pace 
and  his  free  movement,  bis  spontane¬ 
ity;— so  modern  in  the  marionettes 
whose  wires  he  pulls.  But,  with  all  his 
Incomparable  charm  of  suggestive 
style,  and  bis  matchless  appeal  to  senti¬ 
ment  and  sensation,  how  inferior  is  bis 
maudlin  voice  and  hectic  look  to  Field¬ 
ing!  Honest,  manly  Jack  Fielding! 
From  flrst  to  last  he  follows  Dacler’s 
maxim— “Une  beautfi  mediocre  plait 
plus  ggneralement  qu’une  beaute,  sans 
dfifaut.”  But  from  flrst  to  last,  also,  he 
holds  the  light  of  an  ideal  above  the 
sordid,  the  capricious,  the  falling  and 
the  fallen.  It  beams,  it  is  true,  in 
flashes  only,  but  it  irradiates  the  com¬ 
mon  clay  which  he  moulds  and  pities. 
In  the  flne  lines  which  he  himself 
quotes,  the  light  and  the  darkness  are 
blended. 

Yes,  I  will  bear  my  sorrows  like  a 
man. 

But  I  must  also  feel  them  as  a  man. 


I  cannot  but  remember  such  things 
were. 

And  were  most  dear  to  me. 

Our  own  age  differs  from  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  in  being  one  ofl  Inter¬ 
communication.  Since  the  days  of  Bor¬ 
row  few  have  the  chance  of  leisurely 
adventures  at  home.  The  inn  has  de¬ 
parted  which  brought  the  roving  char¬ 
acters  together.  The  railway,  for  which 
the  novelist  caters,  shrieks  and 
whistles  till  all  still,  small  voices  are 
drowned.  Motors  burr  and  bicycles 
whizz.  Electricity  casts  its  glare  till 
mystery,  and  the  sense  of  it,  shrinks 
vanishing;  or  it  tingles  across  wires,  or 
even  without  them,  till  publicity  is  in¬ 
stantaneous,  and  “nothing  is  hid  from 
the  heat  thereof.”  Restlessness  is  para¬ 
mount,  and  restlessness  demands  its 
food  of  excitement.  Not  that  romance 
is  dead;  Mr.  Kipling,  who  has  exem- 
plifled  the  truth,  assures  us  that  It 
“draws  up  with  the  two-flfteen,”  But 
in  what  a  dusty,  dishevelled  state  poor 
“romance”  arrives  gasping.  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  himself  has  had  recourse  to  the 
undisciplined,  unmechanical  East,  to 
the  clash  of  war  and  the  tragi-comedies 
of  the  camp  for  bis  vivid  presentments 
—presentments  too  often  pitched  in  the 
modern  twang  of  the  banjo;  present¬ 
ments,  moreover,  so  Jerky  and  rapid 
that  the  breath  is  often  taken  away— 
vocal  also  with  the  patter  of  the  street 
urchin,  for,  poet  as  he  undoubtedly  is, 
he  remains  the  “Gavroche”  of  Action. 
But  Mr.  Kipling  himself  serves  to  show 
that  the  speed  and  suddenness  bred  of 
modern  inter-communication  are  only 
effective  when  a  desert  of  something 
alien  to  them  is  spread  around  them. 
India  unites  the  primitive  to  the  out¬ 
worn  and  outwearing,  and  on  this>stage 
the  quick  throb  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  pulse 
is  perpetually  soothed  by  the  balm  of 
endeavors  less  spasmodic,  of  passions 
more  majestic,  of  older  and  less  hurry¬ 
ing  civilizations.  So,  too,  fares  it  with 
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the  success  of  the  new  American  nov¬ 
els.  Their  tornado  of  speed  travels  piti¬ 
lessly,  but  over  how  vast,  how  varied 
a  continent.  The  zone  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  prairie,  and  the  mine  encircles 
the  clamor  of  cities  reared  in  a  year 
and  destroyed  in  a  day.  It  is  this  con¬ 
trast  that  lends  them  their  glamour  and 
begets  their  humor,  but  the  topic  of 
humor  we  shaii  treat  in  a  subsequent 
connection. 

Modern  life  is  full  of  possibilities.  It 
was  never  more  so.  The  play  of  char¬ 
acter  is  a  thousandfold  more  complete 
than  heretofore.  The  world  is  physi¬ 
cally  united,  and  such  union  implies 
irony— the  irony  of  the  comMie  humaine. 
Only  we  must  pause  to  contemplate  it. 
We  must  not  allow  the  conditions  of 
the  spectacle  to  daze  the  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server.  Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the 
position. 

There  are  two  considerations,  among 
many,  in  relation  to  this  head  of  our 
subject,  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  as 
changes  in  modem  fiction. 

The  first  is  the  growing  disappear¬ 
ance  of  any  sense  of  home.  In  the  old- 
world  romance  how  present  it  was! 
Part  of  its  charm  proved  the  feeling  of 
a  prodigal’s  return  to  the  chimney-cor¬ 
ner  of  a  sanctuary,  of  a  welcome  for 
the  journey-soiled  wanderer,  of  a 
simple  asylum  after  the  varieties  of  ex¬ 
perience,  of  a  social  shelter  diffusing 
converse  and  confidence,  of  a  “live 
thing  in  a  dead  room,”  of  the  fireside. 

“And  now,”  exclaims  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  “my  heart  caught  new  sen¬ 
sations  of  pleasure  the  nearer  I  ap¬ 
proached  that  peaceful  mansion.  As  a 
bird  that  had  been  frightened  from  its 
nest,  my  affections  outwent  my  haste, 
and  hovered  round  my  little  fireside 
with  all  the  rapture  of  expectation,  I 
called  up  the  many  fond  things  I  had 
to  say,  and  anticipating  the  welcome  I 
was  to  receive,  I  already  felt  my  wife’s 
tender  embrace  and  smiled  at  the  joy 
of  my  little  ones.  As  I  walked  but 
slowly  the  night  waned  apace.  The 


laborers  of  the  day  were  all  retired  to 
rest;  the  lights  were  out  In  every  cot¬ 
tage.  No  sounds  were  heard  but  of 
the  shrilling  cock  and  the  deep- 
mouthed  watchrdog  at  hollow  distance. 

I  approached  my  little  abode  with 
pleasure,  and  before  1  was  within  a 
furlong  of  the  place  our  honest  mastiff 
came  running  to  welcome  me.” 

People  do  not  now  “walk  but  slowly.” 
The  modern  romance  would  have  sent 
the  Vicar  home  spinning  on  his  second¬ 
hand  bicycle,  and  preceded,  perhaps, 
by  a  telegram.  Compare  with  this  for 
one  moment  the  home-coming— pathetic 
as  it  is— of  Richard  Calmady.  How 
soothing,  how  wistful,  how  simple,  is 
Goldsmith’s  passage!  The  quiet  sense 
of  humanity  pervades  it.  Here  are  no 
uneasy  self-questionings,  no  morbid 
uncertainties,  no  overwrought  descrip¬ 
tions.  That  one  epithet  “hollow”  is,  to 
our  mind,  worth  all  the  labored  clever- 
alities  of  our  modern  word-painters. 
And  this  feeling  of  home  has  infiuenced 
past  fiction  immeasurably.  It  is  the 
nucleus  of  Thackeray’s  novels,  of  Dick¬ 
ens’,  of  George  Eliot’s,  of  Trollope’s,  and 
before  them  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  and 
of  Jane  Austen’s.  In  all  their  differing 
varieties  “home”  is  their  standard. 
There  is  no  place  like  it.  The  “house¬ 
hold  pieties”  are  for  them  a  religion. 

Where  do  we  find  it  now?  We  search 
in  vain.  True,  the  novels  “with  pur¬ 
poses”  gather  us,  or  rather  the  persons 
of  their  drama,  round  the  fireside.  Eng¬ 
land  would  not  be  Elngland  without  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  But  there  is 
no  peace  in  the  meeting-place.  Every¬ 
one  is  thinking  of  themselves,  analyz¬ 
ing,  comparing,  criticizing.  Its  glow 
only  warms  their  heads  and  not  their 
hearts.  Its  association  dissevers  rather 
than  unites  them.  The  reign  of  the  fire¬ 
side  is  over.  Even/  in  the  political 
novel  it  used  to  hold  its  own.  Few  will 
forget  Disraeli’s  striking  passage  of  the 
ladies  brushing  their  hair  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  dressing-room,  and  characterlz- 
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ing  their  friends  and  their  confidences: 
“  ’Twas  the  triumph  of  intuition!”  How 
far  away,  and  Early  Victorian,  it  all 
seems!  Ladies  would  now  be  playing 
“Bridge”  till  two  in  the  morning  in  that 
country-house.  There  would  be  no  pri¬ 
vacy;  or,  at  least,  so  the  novelist  would 
picture  “the  way  we  live  now.”  But 
the  sense  of  home  has  not  really  per¬ 
ished  from  among  us.  It  still  strikes 
deep  down  into  the  national  affections. 
Only,  our  modern  novelists,  partly  in 
the  whirl  of  fashion,  partly  from  the 
cosmopolitan  conventions  which  in¬ 
creased  communicability  stereotypes, 
ignore  it,  and  prefer  passion  to  affec¬ 
tion,  and  perpetual  excitement  to 
either. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  second  re- 
fiection.  For  Increased  accessibility 
has  favored  a  cosmopolitan  kind  of  fic¬ 
tion— a  genre  as  international  as  the 
monster  “Grand  Hotel,”  and  the  rail¬ 
way-stations  themselves.  In  old  times 
there  was  no  mistake  about  the  novel’s 
domicile.  But  now,  Mr.  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford,  for  instance,  might  belong  to,  as 
he  writes  about,  every  country;  Mr. 
Henry  James— also  a  Europeanized 
American— with  his  smooth,  miniature 
touches,  exhales  no  fiavor  of  the  soil. 
The  German  novel  is,  half  of  It,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Norse,  half  (with  oh! 
what  awkward  adaptation)  from  the 
French.  Even  in  France,  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  all  countries  in  art,  Zola 
has  shed  this  cosmopolitan  Infiuence.  In 
translation,  he  loses  little;  and  the  de¬ 
cay  of  wit  is  very  noticeable  among  a 
people  where  wit  is  indigenous.  The 
naturalization  of  the  novel  (and  of  the 
drama)  is  an  entirely  new  feature. 
There  have  always  been,  it  is  true, 
authors  who  have  possessed  a  universal 
appeal.  But  this  has  arisen  principally 
from  the  scope  of  their  sphere.  Byron, 
for  example,  appealed  to  the  Continent 
Immeasurably  with  his  elemental  pas¬ 
sions,  and  scathing  invectives  against 
English  cant;  whereas  Wordsworth, 


with  his  gentle  strength  and  English 
academical  refiectlveness,  has  never  so 
appealed,  will  never  so  appeal.  Dick¬ 
ens,  with  his  broad  types  and  ignored 
social  distinctions,  always  appealed, 
still  appeals  to  foreigners.  Not  so 
Thackeray  or  Trollope,  who  often  de¬ 
scribe  environments  unknown  outside 
our  country.  George  Eliot  always  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Germany;  Georges  Sand  has 
always  appealed  to  England.  Another 
tendency  of  cosmopolitan  fiction  is  that 
towards  a  cheap  cynicism.  It  is  so 
effective  to  sneer  at  a  civilization,  the 
bounds  of  which  are  ignored,  and  the 
faults  of  which  lie  international iy  ex¬ 
posed.  Ideas  become  as  portable  as 
bonds  or  scrip,  and  lose  that  claim  to 
respect  which  is  ever  accorded  to  the 
permanence  of  the  soil.  But  the  curi¬ 
ous  fact  remains  that,  despite  all  our 
modern  ease  of  communication,  nations 
still  remain  individual— commercial  in¬ 
terchange  is  powerless  to  subdue  it. 
Homer’s  “inconununlcable  sea”  still 
applies  to  ourselves.  Nobody  could 
imagine  Bourget  other  than  a  French¬ 
man,  or  Annunzio  other  than  Italian. 
It  is  solely  of  the  railway  and  the 
steamboat,  with  their  profitable  exigen¬ 
cies,  that  cosmopolitan  literature  is 
born.  And  to  our  minds,  cosmo¬ 
politan  literature  is  a  misfortune. 
Just  as  individuality  alone,  despite 
the  prate  of  co-operation,  can  really 
shape  the  destinies  of  mankind,  so 
national  endeavor  alobe  can  enhance 
and  contribute  to  literary  genius. 

Another  phase  of  a  kindred  nature  is 
the  iack  of  finality  in  our  recent  novels. 
It  is  considered  artistic  to  leave  end¬ 
ings  to  the  readers’  imagination.  This 
is  not  only  the  case  with  the  “marrled- 
and-lived-happily-ever-afterwards”  con¬ 
clusion,  which  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
is  perhaps  not  much  regrettable.  It 
applies  to  the  characters  themselves. 
However  long  the  recital— and  modern 
novels  are  short  compared  with  their 
precursors— we  gain  only  a  peep  at 
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their  dramatis  persotue.  We  are  left  to 
fill  in  the  details  of  the  outline  at  will. 
This  habit  has  its  defects.  It  springs 
from  the  haste  with  which  we  travel 
on  the  road  of  observation.  It  leaves 
a  feeling  of  vagueness,  and  sometimes 
almost  of  requiring  us  to  be  part-au¬ 
thors  of  the  story.  But  it  has  also  its 
merits.  The  old  assumption  of  thorough 
comprehension  is  untrue  to  life.  In  the 
image  of  mixed  motives,  often  a  per¬ 
plexity  to  the  very  beings  which  they 
animate,  how  few  natures  stand  out 
clear  and  unmistakable,  bow  few  un¬ 
derstand  each  other,  still  less  them¬ 
selves.  That  an  author  should,  as  it 
were,  be  advocate  and  leave  us  to  be 
judges,  is  a  stimulating  process,  if  only 
we  will  brace  ourselves  to  the  effort 
which  he  declines.  But  it  has  its  dan¬ 
gers,  and  especially  that  which  attends 
the  self-styled  painter  who  smears  his 
colors  for  a  chance-effect.  To  be  work¬ 
manlike  the  artist  must  be  a  consum¬ 
mate  draughtsman,  as  well  as  a  power¬ 
ful  colorist  It  is  only  where  the  details 
are  drawn  first,  and  rubbed  out  after¬ 
wards,  that  a  lack  of  finish  convinces. 
We  must  now  pass  on  to  our  kindred 
sub-division  of  “nervousness.”  Ours 
is  eminently  a  nervous,  too  frequently 
an  hysterical  epoch.  It  is  not  only  the 
rapidity  of  mechanical  pressure  and 
competition,  the  absence  of  repose  and 
privacy  that  contribute.  It  is,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  extraordinary,  the 
warranted  progress  of  womankind.  The 
majority  of  modern  novels  is  the  work 
of  women,  and  all  of  them  seem  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  woman’s  point  of  view. 
They  are  mainly  women’s  novels  writ¬ 
ten  for  women,  and  sometimes  against 
men.  They  often  deal  with  difficult 
subjects  in  a  manner  that  betrays  su¬ 
perficiality  and  even  ignorance.  .  They 
are  very  impulsive,  rather  violent,  and 
sometimes  unself  controlled.  They  revel 
in  sensibility;  they  frequently  lack 
sense;  and  they  are  repeatedly  deficient 
in  what  may  be  styled  normality  of 


temperature.  They  emphasize  emotion 
and  minimize  reason.  They  gush  with 
generosity,  but  are  blind  to  Justice. 
They  evince  a  growing  dearth  in  the 
sense  of  proportion  and  of  discipline. 
And  there  is  often  in  them  also  an  un¬ 
derstrain  of  what  we  can  only  adum¬ 
brate  as  a  Bacchanal  re-action.  They 
run  riot  “We  have  been  restrained  too 
long,”  they  seem  to  cry,  “at  length  we 
will  have  our  fling.” 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  In 
this  category  we  do  not,  of  course,  rank 
George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Giifford, 
Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  But  we  do  include  (whatever  her 
countervailing  merits)  the  exaggerated 
sensibilities  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and 
the  occasional  morbidity  of  “Lucas 
Malet.”  Nay,  more:  many  of  our  best 
writers,  both  American  and  English, 
are  women;  and  the  hysterical  school 
certainly  finds  prominent  exponents 
among  men,  prompted  by  the  problem- 
play,  of  which  Mr.  Pinero’s  Iris  is  a 
representative  example.  The  desire  for 
a  new  thrill  is  universal,  and  hysterical 
fiction  is  remunerative.  This  we  de¬ 
plore.  Hysteria  no  doubt  has  its  place 
in  life  and  in  the  novel  which  aims  at 
portraying  it,  but  its  predominance  in 
life  and  in  narrative  is  disastrous.  The 
“mens  sana  in  corpora  sano”  is  im¬ 
perative.  To  familiarize  the  public  with 
flabbiness  must  prelude  degeneration. 
The  triumph,  however,  of  emancipated 
woman  has  exercised  a  good  as  well  as 
a  bad  effect  on  fiction.  The  heroine  of 
last  century  tended  to  be  insipid,  and 
that  of  the  century  preceding  to  be  a 
mere  comforter  of  the  man,  however 
little  he  may  have  merited  her  consola¬ 
tions.  In  these  respects  Fielding’s 
Amelia  resembles  Thackeray’s.  But 
Thackeray  Introduced  an  element 
which  the  eighteenth-century  novelists 
wholly  Ignored— that  of  motherhood. 
Thackeray’s  mothers  are  Madonna- 
mothers  who  hallow  their  surround¬ 
ings,  keeping  and  pondering  the  things 
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of  peace  in  their  hearts.  Trollope,  who 
followed  Thackeray  in  the  domestic 
restrictions  of  his  -women— whether 
arch,  after  Thackeray’s  model  of  Ethel, 
or  meek,  like  Thackeray’s  Amelia — 
followed  him  also  in  this,  though  with 
less  depths  of  sanctity.  Every  one  will 
recall  the  delightful  picture  of  Eleanor 
Bold’s  baby-worship  in  her  nursery. 
The  nursery  always  leavens  Trollope, 
and  is  only  banished  from  Thackeray’s 
historical  novels,  in  one  of  which,  by- 
the-bye,  Beatrice  forms  an  exception  to 
Thackeray’s  wonted  heroines.  Now, 
motherhood  has  not  forsaken  the  mod¬ 
ern  novel.  The  “mother”  of  our  best 
writers  is,  however,  no  more  the  Ma¬ 
donna-mother.  She  has  ceased  to  be 
submissive.  She  is  aspiring,  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  and  with 
serious  thought  for  education.  One 
feels  that  George  Eliot  did  not  write  in 
vain,  and  that  she  has  quickened  the 
sense  of  parental  duty.  It  is  a  distinct 
improvement  that  Dickens’  child-wives 
are  no  more.  For  good  or  for  ill  we 
now  have  women  as  actors  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  no  reader  of  contemporary 
fiction  can  fail  to  perceive  the  worthier 
part  assigned  her.  On  the  other  hand 
he  cannot  fail  also  to  notice  that  her 
enlarged  opportunities  and  Increased 
energies  are  sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  digrnity.  There  is  a  want  of  reserve 
and  of  reticence.  In  becoming  the  com¬ 
rade  of  man  she  exacts  less  deference, 
though  on  the  higher  plane  she  also 
exacts  loftier  ideals.  These  aspects  are 
very  evident  both  in  Marcella  and  in 
Elinor,  both  of  them— despite  all  the 
faults  of  constraint  and  bookishness 
which  still  adhere,  at  any  rate  to  the 
former— are  noble  works,  and  have  ele¬ 
vated  the  standard  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  The  “nerves”  here  are  subordi¬ 
nated  to  will  and  aspiration,  as  they 
are  not  in  romances  dwelling  on  ma¬ 
ternity  merely  from  the  side  of  a  sweet 
or  a  bitter  protection  of  offspring. 

But  can  we  say  the  same  of  the  Mas¬ 


ter -Christian?  It  is  in  novels  like  this 
that  we  see  the  defects  of  the  nervous 
fever  that  urges  the  high  pressure  of 
our  day.  Ours,  we  have  also  remarked, 
is  an  age  of  Democracy,  and  Democ¬ 
racy  has  transformed  Society.  Society 
used  to  be  an  Hite;  it  is  now  a  miscel¬ 
lany.  There  used  to  be  a  definite  speech 
comprehensible  by  a  definite  class; 
there  is  now  a  Babel  of  indiscriminate 
sounds.  The  infiuence  of  mammon  is 
great— that  has  always  been  so— but  the 
prevailing  thirst  for  excitement  is 
greater.  A  new  sensation  is  like  a  dram 
to  the  drinker;  and  under  the  demo¬ 
cratic  bias  this  thirst  for  sensation  and 
for  distraction  is  widespread.  From 
highest  to  lowest— 

In  Folly’s  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble, 
joy. 

The  consequence  is  that  contempo¬ 
rary  fiction  offers  no  social  distinction 
to  compare  with  its  predecessors.  Titles 
and  celebrities  figure,  of  course,  in  its 
pages,  but  they  are  generally  merely 
the  figure-heads  for  epigrams  which 
their  possessors  could  never  have 
made,  or  opinions  which  they  would  be 
the  last  to  understand.  In  an  age  when 
the  company  promoter  addresses  foot¬ 
men  as  “esquires”  fiction  too  becomes 
indiscriminatlng.  So,  too,  with  more 
intellectual  Bohemia.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  the  jolly  neutral  ground  of  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  and  has  Joined  the  “omnium 
gatherum”  befitting  an  age  when  actors 
are  petted,  and  music-hall  singers  re¬ 
nowned: — 

Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies 
please. 

And  once  more  the  democratic  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  substitute  the  easier  for  the 
hard.  Cheap  imitation,  facilitated  by 
cheap  printing,  careless  haste,  a  paper 
currency,  so  to  speak,  of  ideas,  thought 
and  style,  becomes  general,  and  is  aided 
by  what  is  most  wrongly  denominated; 
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‘‘diffused  educatiou.”  Chatter  replaces 
converse,  and  Imitation  ousts  original¬ 
ity;  pinchbeck  prevails.  People  will  not 
stop  to  reflect  in  an  age  when  progress 
means  the  material  march  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But,  on  the  other  side,  to  take 
a  larger  and  truer  view  of  “society,” 
there  is  a  much  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  classes  to  be  found  in  the 
novel  than  formerly,  Dickens,  to  his 
great  honoi-,  inaugurated  this  move¬ 
ment;  and  the  quickened  public  spirit 
that  feels  itself  part  of  a  community, 
realizes  its  membership  of  a  whole,  and 
believes  in— 

Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share; 
The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare — 

is  a  prominent  result.  Stories  like 
A’o.  o,  John  Street  have  benefited  the 
world,  and  are  eminently  “modern.” 
They  belong  to  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  by  now  possessed  the 
Universities;  and  in  this  meaning  mod¬ 
ern  literature  is  more  Christian  than  it 
has  ever  proved  before.  To  eradicate 
caste,  and  yet  preserve  the  patois,  if  we 
maj’  so  describe  it,  of  classes  is  an  aim 
of  literature.  Again,  our  bourgeoisie  has 
become  more  amenable  to  ideas,  and 
that  most  impervious  section,  the 
“middle-middles,”  catch  the  infection 
of  movements  which  they  share  if  they 
do  not  encourage. 

But,  allied  to  these  modifications  is 
a  dreary  sense  of  depression,  a  drab 
pessimism  which  has  succeeded  the 
gayer  tints  of  excessive  optimism. 
There  is  a  despondent  border-class  that 
has  for  some  time  been  under  close 
observation,  especially  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Gissing  and  of  Mr.  Wells,  of  such 
as,  under  widened  educational  facili¬ 
ties,  are  sometimes  doomed  to  ambi¬ 
tion’s  failure.  This  particular  form  of 
pessimism  is  peculiar  to  our  age,  and 
almost  confined  to  our  country,  where 
class-barriers  are  still  strong  enough 
to  accentuate  the  pathetic  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle. 


Another  direction  in  which  Fiction 
lias  been  influenced  by  Democracy  is 
that  of  the  Press.  The  cheap  Journals 
have  multiplied  like  mushrooms,  and 
ape  their  American  cousins  with  im¬ 
portunate  gossip  and  unfortunate  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  has  not  been  without  deteri¬ 
orating  results  both  to  matter  anJ 
style.  The  public  for  Fiction  is  much 
wider,  and  some  of  it  is  dieted  on  the 
smart  cleverness  and  slovenly  pictur- 
esqueness  of  these  newspapers.  That 
public  gets  what  it  expects.  It  resents 
leadership;  it  affects  to  govern  opinion; 
but  for  it  opinion  is  not  a  voice,  but  a 
shout.  It  eschews  modulation.  Its 
majority,  it  thinks,  justifles  its  dicta¬ 
tion;  and  collective  ignorance  figures 
dominant  wisdom.  It  fancies  it  has 
convictions,  but  its  beliefs  are  only  the 
aggregate  of  its  clamor,  which  grows 
as  it  goes— a  snowball  on  some  muddy 
road. 

But  ours  is  also  eminently  a  self-con¬ 
scious  era.  It  is  forever  looking  at 
itself  in  the  glass  with  a  valetudinarian 
curiosity,  and  analyzing  even  its  gri¬ 
maces.  Scieutifle  psychology  has  ap¬ 
preciably  changed  the  Novel.  Psychol¬ 
ogy  is  no  longer  the  nebulous  hypothe¬ 
sis  it  was  once.  The  doctrine— shall  we 
say  the  dogma?— of  evolution,  and  the 
development  of  comparative  philology 
—for  language  rightly  understood  is  a 
branch  of  psychology— has  transformed 
the  outlook.  Here,  too,  tlie  element  of 
mystery  is  being  ruthlessly  eradicated. 

Yes,  the  tumults  of  the  soul 

Wisdom  puzzle,  wit  cajole, 

sang  Pindar  all  those  centuries  ago. 
Wisdom  does  not  pretend  to  be  puzzled 
now.  Not  satisfied  with  searching  out 
the  stars,  cataloguing  the  earth,  and 
taming  electricity,  it  has  mapped  out 
and  accounted  for  the  passions  and  the 
emotions.  The  supreme  problem  of 
mutual  influence  is  now  being  pursued 
in  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Psy¬ 
chology  has  tinged  romance.  Deeds 
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and  emotions  are  now  not  so  much  por-  process.  It  Is  as  If  the  Venus  of  Milo 
trayed  as  scrutinized,  and  Fiction  is  were  to  be  chalked  all  over  with  ana- 
fust  becoming  more  and  more  (in  Ger-  tomical  dimensions,  or  (what  is  left  of 
man  phrase)  motimrt.  George  Eliot  was  her)  to  be  offered  to  medical  students 
the  first  in  England  to  apply  these  for  dissection. 

methods.  She  Germanized  it.  That  the  But  the  psychologist  In  fiction  is  not 
weight  of  scientific  study  and  the  new  always  thus.  Balzac  initiated  a  psycho¬ 
jargon  of  its  terminology  oppressed  her  logical  school  in  France,  w’hich  M. 
later  creations  is  undoubted.  They  ex-.  Bourget,  in  shades  fainter,  if  less  deli- 
bale  the  lecture-room.  But,  none  the  cate,  has  followed, 
less,  in  Uomolu  she  already  employed  Against  these  severer  novelists  a  ro- 
the  method  with  conspicuous  success,  mantle  reaction  has  already  set  in. 
And  tills  is  the  more  remarkable  be-  Before  them,  and  in  very  different 
cause  the  historical  novel  has  always  guises,  we  had  the  versatile  bombast 
been,  and  still  is,  immune  from  the  of  Lytton,  and  the  bizarre  fancifulness 
contemporary  thought  of  its  authors,  of  Ouida.  In  England,  to-day,  we  be¬ 
lt  has  always,  since  Scott,  sought  to  hold  a  romantic  revival  of  w’hich  Mr. 
animate  the  dry  bones  of  the  historian;  Maurice  Hewlett  is  arch-exponent.  In 
and  tlie  greatest  historical  romance  of  America  psychology  has  hardly  modi- 
■days  nearer  to  our  own— Mr.  Short-  fied  Fiction  at  all.  The  American  novel, 
house's  John  Inglesant—was  in  no  way  in  its  later  and  most  rapid  develop- 
more  signal  than  in  its  complete  and  ments,  becomes  more  and  more  socio- 
sympathetic  mastery  of  the  Platonic  logical,  and  tends  to  handle  the  forces 
spirituality  of  a  portion  of  Carolean  of  co-operative  movements  rather  than 
Anglicanism,  steeped  in  the  higher  to  analyze  individual  emotions, 
teacliing  of  the  Renaissance.  In  connection  with  both  science  and 

But  what  George  Eliot  achieved  with  America,  a  word  must  here  be  added 
ease  of  effort,  others  attempt  with  evi-  on  the  decay  of  humor  in  modern  fic- 
dent  constraint.  We  seem  to  hear  them  tion.  Scarcely  a  single  novelist  of  the 
puffing  up  their  hill.  The  dust  of  their  past  was  devoid  of  it.  In  England,  how- 
library  chokes,  the  smell  of  their  labora-  ever,  it  is  now  almost  dead.  We  say 
tory  revolts,  us.  We  feel  that  Fiction  “almost”  because  Mr.  Anthony  Hope, 
is  not  the  arena  for  amateur  scientists;  Mr.  Anstey  Guthrie,  Mrs.  Clifford,  oc- 
still  less  the  receptacle  for  torn-up  uni-  caslonally  Miss  Fowler,  but  above  all 
versity  examination  papers.  And  not  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  are  powerful 
the  least  curious  sign  of  our  times  is  exceptions.  The  last,  to  our  mind,  is 
that  democratic  frivolity  relishes  this  our  most  humorous  writer  since  Trol-' 
ponderous  play  at  science.  It  seems  to  lope,  and  through  her  humor  she  de- 
descry  in  it  one  of  those  short  cuts  to  serves  to  live.  But  in  America  there 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  so  fond;  to  is  a  flood  of  humor  which  cannot  be 
believe  that  it  has  secured  a  bargain,  stemmed  by  science.  True,  the  Ameri- 
and  that  a  sort  of  scientific  clearance  can  humor  is  rather  the  spurt  of  high 
sale  “at  a  great  reduction”  is  proceed-  spirits  allied  to  the  youth  of  a  nation 
ing  at  Mudies’.  For  our  own  part,  we  than  the  individual  creation  of  any  one 
deprecate  the  Innovation.  The  philoso-  master.  True  also,  that  American'  hu- 
pher  or  the  scientist  who  engages  him-  mor  consists  mainly  in  what  logicians 
self  In  Fiction  should  respect  the  boun-  would  term  suppressing  a  minor  prem- 
daries  of  his  province;  and  real  depth  ise.  It  amuses  by  jumping  at  conclu- 
of  thought  or  learning  is  best  shown  slons.  True,  further,  that  it  tends  to  be 
by  the  exhibition  of  outcome,  not  of  journalistic,  “smart,”  “up-to-date”  hu- 
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mor,  something  that  no  millionnirc’s 
counting-house  can  do  without.  But 
none  the  less  it  is  there;  strong,  buoy¬ 
ant,  bracing,  inextinguishable;  laugh¬ 
ing  boisterously  across  the  breezy  At¬ 
lantic,  while  the  European  pessimists 
wail,  and  the  impressionists  whimper. 
It  is  the  laugh,  not  perhaps,  precisely 
of  Homeric  gods,  but  of  very  shrewd, 
good-natured  and  observant  luorbils. 
And,  “for  this  relief,  much  thanks.” 

We  started  by  asserting  that  despite 
Its  speed,  its  nervousness,  its  democ¬ 
racy,  its  mechanical  and  material  turn. 
Its  self-consciousness,  our  generation 
was  one  of  thought,  of  sadness,  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  of  sympathy.  The  magnet¬ 
ism  of  its  thought  is  witnessed  by  the 
very  haste  of  Demos  to  assume  its  sem¬ 
blance  while  it  evades  its  reality. 
“Thought  is  free”— perhaps  too  free 
nowadays,  when  license  is  at  times 
frantically  mistaken  for  liberty.  But 
there  are  many  more  now  that  wish  to 
think  than  of  yore.  A  thoughtful  au¬ 
thor  has  an  audience,  even  if  he  has  to 
educate  them  first.  Our  only  complaint 
as  to  Fiction  is  that  its  thought  is  too 
often  pedantic,  too  reminiscent  of  prigs 
and  of  dons,  too  obtrusive.  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten,  Thackeray,  even  Trollope  were  all, 
in  their  varieties,  thinkers;  but  they 
shrank  from  being  bores,  and  their 
thought  was  bathed  in  humor.  One 
effect,  however,  of  the  thoughtfulness 
on  Fiction  must  be  recorded.  It  has 
banished  the  type  of  story  which  de¬ 
pends  merely  upon  plot.  Of  the  many 
that  used  to  thrill  us,  Wilkie  Collins 
and  Miss  Braddon  alone  maintain  their 
popularity,  because  they  combine  other 
qualities  with  that  of  propounding  and 
unravelling  a  mystery.  In  this  domain 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle  cannot  compete  with 
them,  and  he  is  too  wise,  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days,  to  try  his  hand  on  a  long  and 
sustained  “Sensational  Novel.”  The 
sadness  of  our  time  is  more  peculiar 
to  it.  It  is  perhaps  akin  to  its  nerve- 
degeneration.  All  humanity  is  the 


spectator  of  a  tragedy,  wherein,  after 
a  while,  it  feels  it  too  must  act  its  part. 
The  rough-and-tumble  robustness  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  departed. 
The  sal-volatile  of  the  nineteenth  has 
evaporated.  Were  ever  spirits  like  those 
of  Dickens?  He  romps  in  his  rollick¬ 
ing  exuberance.  Thackeray  wrote  in 
a  minor  key,  but  he  owns  that  school¬ 
boy  knack  of  fun  which  distinguishes 
Leech’s  drawings;  Trollope  owned  it 
too — Trollope,  who  in  so  many  qualities 
resembled  his  friend  Millais;  and,  at  an 
earlier  date,  the  great  Sir  Walter 
owned  it  also,  and  not  least  when  grap¬ 
pling  with  fate  and  worn  by  disaster 
and  disease.  Jane  Austen,  with  her 
exquisite  miniatures  of  tramiuii  seif- 
contentment,  scarcely  seems  to  have 
had  any  eye  for  suffering.  It  is  only  in 
her  last  novel— PcrsHOs/oH— that  she 
addresses  herself  to  it  at  all.  Of  all 
our  earlier  novelists,  the  Brontes  alone 
seem  to  have  exercised  the  modern 
faculty  for  sympathy  and  for  suffering, 
and  their  morbid  organizations  render 
them  exceptional  to  their  time. 

The  sympathy  of  present  Fiction  Is 
more  manifold  than  it  could  ever  have 
been,  for  few  can  sympathize  with  the 
unknown.  Sympathetic  a  great  writer 
must  always  be,  but  now  nearly  all  au¬ 
thors  are  forced  to  seem  sympathetic. 
The  links  of  communication  have 
girdled  the  earth.  The  roar  of  humanity 
rises  in  one  great  volume,  hourly  and 
graphically  recorded.  There  is  no  es¬ 
cape  from  conscription  in  the  cause  of 
mankind.  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  the  sign,  despite  the  va¬ 
garies  of  the  school  that  sobs  over  a 
blackbeetle,  while  It  is  callous  towards 
a  man.  A  cheerful  Instance  of  the 
enlarged  sympathies  of  Fiction  is  to  be 
found  In  books  written  for  children. 
No  side  of  child-life  (Including,  if  the 
pnn  be  permitted,  the  “side”  of  the 
modem  child)  Is  left  unrepresented  or 
unprovided,  and  the  Fairy-tale  took  a 
new  start  with.  Alice  in  Wonderland— & 
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book  destined  to  be  as  undying  as  Don 
Quixote.  The  child-world  is  now  a  liv¬ 
ing  organism.  The  fM'malities  of  the 
Fairchild  Family  have  vanished;  “Par¬ 
ents”  no  longer  need  “Assistants;”  and 
an  Interaction  between  the  fiction  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  grown-up  and  that  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  children  is  most 
noticeable.  In  the  old-world  novel  chil¬ 
dren  played  a  very  small  and  a  very 
vague  part.  In  the  modern  novel  they 
play  one  distinct  and  convincing.  The 
young  lesson  the  old.  The  old  have 
ceased  to  patronize  the  young,  while 
the  child,  after  a  fashion  undreamed  of 
in  ancient  Greece,  has  become  father 
of  the  man. 

The  vibration,  so  to  speak,  of  mani¬ 
fold  modern  infiueuce  quivers  along 
the  electric  wires  of  modern  Fiction. 
And  yet  with  all  the  fiashes  of  widened 
and  heightened  interests,  with  all  the 
multitudes  of  their  messages,  with  all 
our  myriads  of  novels,  we  are  still 
awaiting  the  great  novelist  of  the  fu¬ 
ture;  one  who  will  coordinate  the  chaos 
of  these  movements  by  spontaneous 
and  creative  genius;  one  who  will  make 
them  palpable  and  audible,  idealizing 
the  real,  and  realizing  the  ideals  to¬ 
wards  which  they  strain;  one  who,  like 
Nature  herself,  will  “throw  out  alto¬ 
gether  and  at  once  the  whole  system 
every  being  and  the  rudiments  of 
all  the  parts.”  This  it  is  to  embody  a 
period. 

After  all,  an  ordinary  story  is  the 
form  of  the  novel.  That  ordinary  story 
may  be  heard  any  day  in  the  streets. 
Each  passer-by  is  always  telling  such 
a  story,  with  the  “He  says  to  me,  he 
says,”  and  the  “Well,  you  see  it  was 
like  this,”  which  any  of  us  may  hear 
any  day.  It  is  the  shape  given  to  the 

The  Fortnlsbtlx  Sevlew. 


substance  which  makes  it  interpreta¬ 
tive  and  lasting.  The  giant  competition 
of  our  day,  while  it  affords  varieties  of 
comedy  and  of  tragedy  unknown  to  our 
forefathers,  has  so  far  hindered  any 
single  masterful  presentment.  Of  mak¬ 
ing  many  books  there  is  no  end.  There 
are  two  antidotes  which  may  in  the 
near  future  remedy  the  relaxation  of 
fibre  that  has  attended  the  body  fic¬ 
tional.  The  one  is  a  revived  sense  of' 
national  unity  and  of  national  purpose. 
The  other,  an  improved  standard  of' 
criticism.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  sort 
of  indifference  which  has  produced  the 
indifferent.  And  there  have  been  too  ■ 
many  cliques  of  mutual  admiration;  too  • 
much  “log-rolling”  in  the  commerce  of' 
unabashed  advertisement.  National/ 
compactness,  critical  insight  and  syni-< 
pathy,  may  applaud  honest  effort,  and 
reject  the  spangles  of  gaudy  trash  or 
the  postured  affectations  of  profundity. 
Nor  will  it  prove  the  least  service  of  a 
new  criticism  if  it  can  also  eliminate 
the  fiood  of  bad  English  that  defiles  the 
fountain.  The  voice  that  calls  to  us 
should  be  pure  and  true.  This  at  least 
was  once  the  case.  With  an  audience 
far  less  instructed  than  our  own,  the 
styles  of  Fielding  and  of  Smollett,  of 
Sterne,  and  even  of  the  prolix  Richard¬ 
son,  were  such  as  to  make  their  readers 
realize  what  a  wonderful  medium  is 
the  English  language;  how  flexible  in 
its  solidity,  how  majestic  in  its  direct¬ 
ness.  Voltaire  has  observed  that  the 
Englishman  says  all  that  he  wants,  the 
Frenchman  all  that  he  can.  In  modern 
literature  we  need  somewhat  more  of 
the  Frenchman’s  imposed  limit;  some 
outward  barrier  of  repression  against 
the  redundant  gush  that  promotes 
quantity  and  impairs  quality. 

Walter  Sichel,. 
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To  act  the  part  of  officer  in  attend¬ 
ance  upon  Malayan  royalties  is  a  task 
with  which  circumstances  have  famil¬ 
iarized  me.  As  I  review  the  past  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  engaged 
in  that  thankless  office  on  and  off  any 
time  these  last  nineteen  years;  and 
my  memory  calls  up  a  series  of  recol¬ 
lections,  commonplace  enough  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  alien  to  the  experience  of 
the  majority  of  my  fellows,  and  as 
such  perhaps  worth  recording. 

I  was  first  detailed  for  duty  of  this 
description  when  1  was  myself  in  lead¬ 
ing-strings— that  is  to  say,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  a  newly  joined  cadet,  and 
barely  more  than  half-way  through  my 
teens.  I  knew  very  little  of  natives  in 
those  days,  and  even  less  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular;  but  I  was  chosen  for  the  post, 
for  which  I  was  manifestly  ill-fitted, 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  very 
»•<?;■«  over  whose  welfare  I  was  re¬ 
quired  to  watch.  The  reasons  that 
actuated  his  choice  were  not  far  to 
seek:  he  had  no  desire  to  be  controlled 
by  any  one,  and  he  rightly  judged  that 
I  should  be  absolutely  powerless  to 
control  him.  He  was  a  typical  son  of 
the  old  regime,  a  barbarous  person  of 
unspeakable  manners  and  morals. 
When,  some  years  later,  his  time  came 
to  die,  and  when,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  land,  his  people  con¬ 
ferred  a  posthumous  title  upon  him, 
they  called  him  “Al-Merhum  Rahmat 
Allah,”  which,  being  Interpreted,  is, 
“The  late  king,  Ood  be  merciful  to  himl” 
They  felt  that  no  conventional  phrase 
of  laudation  or  glorification  would  fit 
him,  and  that,  in  view  of  his  manifold 
iniquities,  the  best  that  his  most  san¬ 
guine  friends  could  hope  was  that  Al¬ 
lah,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate, 
might  grant  him  the  forgiveness  which 
he  had  not  earned,  but  needed  sorely. 

In  the  company  of  this  potentate  I 


spent  three  lurid  weeks  while  he  dls- 
iwrted  himself  in  the  neighboring  col¬ 
ony  of  Penang.  I  was  technically  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  his  lapses  from  pru¬ 
dence  and  mannerliness,  yet  I  knew 
myself  for  what  I  was— the  merest  fly 
upon  the  Avheel!  His  doings  and  omis¬ 
sions  covered  me  with  shame  as  with 
a  garment.  When  we  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic  I  was  conscious,  with  the  acuteness 
of  agony  only  known  to  the  very 
young,  that  we  presented  a  grotesque 
and  ridiculous  figure.  When  some 
more  than  usually  humiliating  incident 
occurred,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  pleaded 
my  Impotence  to  prevent  or  guide  him. 
It  was  my  business  to  do  both,  and  the 
excuse  of  sheer  impoaslblllty  was  re¬ 
jected  with  scorn  whenever  I  urged  it. 
That  time  comes  back  to  me  now  with 
all  the  haunting  misery  of  a  bad 
dream.  Most  of  the  tales  w'hlch  1 
might  tell  concerning  it  are  of  the  kind 
that  must  be  told  in  camera,  and  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  printed  here;  but  one 
or  two  of  a  more  publishable  charac¬ 
ter  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  many 
and  grievous  things  which  I  suffered 
at  his  hands. 

One  of  my  chief  troubles  lay  in  the 
Inability  of  my  king  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  punctuality.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  all  Malays  he  held  time  to 
be  valueless,  and  regarded  an  hour  or 
two  either  way  as  a  thing  of  no  ac¬ 
count.  I  remember  my  distress  when 
all  my  efforts  failed  to  drag  him  from 
his  sleeping-mat  in  due  time  for  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  a  European  regiment  which, 
to  the  extreme  discontent  of  a  peppery 
old  commanding  officer,  had  been  or¬ 
dered  in  his  honor.  British  troops  in 
Asia  are  very  precious  things,  and  the 
unpardonable  sin  is  to  keep  them 
standing  in  the  sun-glare.  When, 
therefore,  I  at  last  sneaked  on  to  the 
ground  In  the  wake  of  my  king,  I 
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longed,  If  ever  man  did,  that  the  earth  with  him.  He  sat  himself  down  heav- 
would  gape  and  swallow  me.  The  lly  by  the  roadside,  puffing  and  blow- 
rdyo  was  a  fine  billow  of  a  man,  and  ing,  mopping  his  face  with  a  cloth, 

he  waddled  with  the  rolling  gait  of  a  and  cursing  his  panic-stricken  follow- 

sailor.  Ills  figure  was  portly,  and  he  ers,  who  fanned  and  shampooed  him 
had  a  strong  predilection  for  gorgeous  assiduously.  Then,  having  somewhat 
colors  and  barbaric  raiment.  On  that  recovered,  his  breath,  he  suddenly  an- 

partlcular  morning  he  was  chastely  nounced  his  unshakable  resolve  to 

clad  in  a  bright  yellow  cap  with  a  cool  his  burning  body  by  bathing  in 
black  scroll  from  the  Kurftn  embrold-  the  reservoir.  Now  the  criminality  of 
ered  upon  it,  in  a  pink  cloth  coat,  a  this  act  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated, 
pair  of  green  silk  Chinese  trousers  and  an  alert  municipality  keeps  a  lit- 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  his  shins,  tie  Tamil  policeman  always  on  the  spot 
and  in  a  number  of  red,  blue,  and  pur-  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
pie  shawls  huddled  about  bis  waist,  delinquents  who  sin  against  public  de- 
Lengths  of  brown  hairy  legs  protruded  cency  by  attempting  to  swim  in  the 
from  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers,  and  drinking-water  of  its  citizens.  These 
his  bare  splay  feet  were  thrust  into  things  I  explained  to  my  king,  and  the 
canvas  tennis-shoes  without  strings,  little  Tamil  aforesaid,  torn  in  twain 
He  leaned  heavily  on  a  long  patriarch-  by  his  respect  for  royalty  and  his 
al  staff,  and  scowled  furiously  at  all  the  dread  of  his  employers,  added  his 
world,  as  was  his  wont.  I  noted  mis-  tears  to  my  persuasions.  The  king, 
erably  the  effect  which  this  apparition  however,  was  a  man  of  strong  char- 
was  having  upon  the  parade  collec-  acter,  not  easily  to  be  moved  from  any 
lively,  and  my  discomfiture  was  com-  purpose  upon  which  his  will  was  set. 
pleted  by  the  Impressive  things  which  For  all  the  effect  that  our  words  and 
the  commanding  officer  said  to  me  in  entreaties  had  upon  him,  the  Tamil 
a  voice  of  concentrated  fury  as  he  rode  and  I  might  as  well  have  addressed 
up  to  us  with  his  face  "set  like  the  ourselves  to  a  stone  wall.  Sitting  on 
day  of  judgment”  Of  course  I  was  a  culvert  by  the  roadside,  without  even 
not  to  blame,  and  equally  of  course  the  looking  at  us  or  vouchsafing  us  a  reply 
whole  blame  was  laid  at  my  door;  nor  more  articulate  than  a  grunt,  he  con- 
did  the  consciousness  of  injury  and  in-  tinned  to  divest  himself  of  bis  gar- 
nocence  solace  me  greatly.  ments,  piece  by  piece,  after  the  man- 

On  another  never-to-be-forgotten  oc-  ner  of  the  circus-rider  so  dear  to  a 
casion  I  escorted  the  king  to  the  water-  provincial  audience.  To  put  the  crown- 
fall  at  Penang,  which  is  one  of  the  ing  horror  on  the  situation,  a  European 
sights  of  that  little  stew-pan  of  a  place,  picnic-party  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
The  fall  tumbles  down  the  face  of  a  hill  and  began  to  make  the  ascent  just 
hill  out  of  the  heart  of  a  great  bank  of  as  the  king  was  getting  down,  so  to 
greenery,  into  the  concrete  reservoir  speak,  to  the  bed-rock;  and  with  wrlth- 
whence  the  good  people  of  Penang  Ings  of  agony  I  presently  recognized 
draw  their  drinking-water,  and  this  the  voices  of  several  ladies  with  whom 
spot  is  reached  from  the  road  below  by  I  had  every  desire  to  stand  well.  Form- 
a  stiff  climb  up  a  steep  and  winding  ing  a  kind  of  guard  of  dishonor,,  my 
footpath.  I  have  said  that  my  king  companions  and  I  grouped  ourselves 
was  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  wherefore  about  the  king,  trying  to  screen  from 
he  arilved  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  hot,  sight  as  much  of’  his  ample  person  as 
dusty,  perspiring,  and  in  a  more  vll-  possible;  but  our  efforts  were  in  vain, 
lainous  temper  than  was  usual  even  for  just  as  the  new  arrivals  came  up 
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to  us  my  monarch  lurched  on  to  his 
feet,  and  pushed  his  way  through  our 
ranks.  He  glared  murderously  at  my 
friends,  who  eyed  the  ill-favored  old 
brown  man  in  his  airy  costume  with 
extreme  disapproval.  Then  he  wad¬ 
dled  forward,  shouldered  his  way  be¬ 
tween  two  ladies,  and  crawled  down 
the  bonk  of  the  reservoir,  whence,  with 
only  bis  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  be  looked  up  at 
us  with  all  the  malevolence  of  a  bull 
buffalo.  I  tried,  not  very  successfully 
I  fear,  to  look  as  though  I  bad  no 
earthly  connection  with  this  shameless 
violator  of  the  law;  but  I  came  in  for 
an  unmerciful  amount  of  chaff  from 
the  men  of  the  party,  while  the  ladies, 
I  think,  decided  then  and  there  that  I 
was  a  iover  of  low  company,  a  disrepu¬ 
table  person  with  whom  it  was  safest 
to  have  only  the  very  barest  acquaint¬ 
ance.  In  addition  to  this  I  bad  to  eat 
as  much  dirt,  to  make  as  many  apolo¬ 
gies,  and  to  accept  as  much  reproof,  as 
though  I  had  myself  defiled  the  drink¬ 
ing-water  of  the  community. 

In  the  years  that  followed  it  fre¬ 
quently  fell  to  my  lot  to  attend  this 
same  rdja  during  bis  visits  to  the 
colony;  but  by  that  time  I  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  sound  working  knowledge  of 
the  vernacular,  and  had  learned 
enough  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Malay¬ 
an  character  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
some  degree  of  confidence  and  success 
with  even  this  abnormal  development 
of  the  race.  Moreover,  I  had  made  the 
discovery  that  avarice  was  the  keynote 
of  my  king’s  character;  and  by  play¬ 
ing  upon  this  weakness  skilfully,  and, 
I  fear,  unscrupulously,  I  was  able  to 
induce  him  to  do  and  leave  undone 
according  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  de¬ 
sirable.  I  bad  a  weapon  in  my  band 
now  which  would  easily  have  deterred 
His  Highness  from  swimming  in  the 
Penang  reservoir,  for  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  frighten  him  with  the 
bogey  of  phantom  damages,  and  there¬ 


fore  my  task  was  greatly  lightened. 
The  king  meanwhile  bad  also  learned 
something  of  my  own  prejudlcesi  and 
predilections,  and  whenever  we 
chanced  to  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
he  promptly  retaliated  by  publicly  hu¬ 
miliating  me.  Thus,  when  invited  to 
five  o’clock  tea  by  some  lady  of  high 
standing  in  the  community,  he  would 
take  complete  charge  of  the  tea-table, 
shouting  to  his  ragamuffin  followers  to 
Join  in  the  plunder,  and  distributing  all 
the  available  comestibles  among  them 
before  I  could  intervene.  All  this  be 
would  do  with  a  wicked  eye  cocked  in 
my  direction  to  note  how  I  bore  up  un¬ 
der  the  ordeal;  or  else  with  the  same 
iniquitous  leer  he  would  ostentatiously 
remove  the  soaking  quid  of  tobacco, 
red  with  beteljuice,  from  between  his 
lip  and  gums,  and  would  cast  it  upon 
the  carpet  in  our  midst  with  a  soft, 
splashy  flop  that  made  the  stoutest 
shudder.  Also  be  would  buy  useless 
things  in  the  most  reckless  fashion, 
and  would  shamelessly  repudiate  the 
purchases  when  the  time  arrived  for 
payment.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
storm  and  rave  and  whine,  would  call 
Allah  and  His  Prophet  to  witness  that 
he  had  never  intended  to  buy  anything, 
and  would  ask  pathetically  whether,  in 
the  name  of  common-sense,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  him  riding  a  high  bi¬ 
cycle,  working  a  sewing-machine,  or 
playing  on  the  double-bass.  Why,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  ever  pretended  to 
deal  in  such  things  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand;  but  I  fancy  that  the  expla¬ 
nation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  tempo¬ 
rary  possession  of  articles  for  which 
no  payment  bad  been  made  gave  him 
an  added  sense  of  wealth,  and  that  this 
was  the  last  emotion  that  the  thiev¬ 
ing  years  had  left  him.  It  was 
often  weary  work  enough  trying  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  law;  but  in  the  end  I 
used  to  get  him  back  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try— everlastingly  disgraced,  It  is  true. 
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but  more  or  less  unharmed.  Yet  It  is 
curious  how  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  bind  a  man  to  even  the  least  at¬ 
tractive  personality,  for  I  grew  to  have 
more  than  a  sneaking  affection  for 
my  wicked  old  king.  I  learned  from 
him  much  concerning  the  management 
of  his  people  which  has  since  stood  me 
in  good  stead;  I  was  often  forced  to 
admire  the  hard-bit,  strong-willed, 
shameless,  but  fearless  old  curmud¬ 
geon;  and  when  at  length  he  died  In 
the  odor  of  iniquity,  I  Joined  heartily, 
and  more  than  a  little  sadly,  in  his 
people’s  prayer,  “God  be  merciful  to 
him!” 

Memories  recur  to  me  of  many  an¬ 
other  Malayan  r&ja  to  whom  from  time 
to  time  I  have  acted  as  pilot  through 
the  reefs  and  shallows  which,  for  a 
native,  beset  the  difficult  waters  of 
European  life.  The  duty  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  interesting,  and  on  the  whole 
pleasant;  for  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  men  with  whom  circumstances 
have  placed  me  in  this  relationship, 
and  never  again  have  I  been  called 
upon  to  attend  a  chief  whose  charac¬ 
ter  even  remotely  resembled  that  of 
the  late  lamented  “God  be  merciful  to 
him.”  The  rdja  to  whom  I  have  most 
frequently  acted  the  part  of  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  is,  to  my  think¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  fig¬ 
ures  in  Asia.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
mighty  warrior;  he  is  still  a  keen 
sportsman;  and  during  the  best  years 
of  his  life  he  has  been  a  stem  and 
ruthless  ruler  of  men.  After  a  decade 
of  devastating  warfare,  two-thirds  of 
which  period  were  packed  with  de¬ 
feats,  disasters,  and  misfortunes  that 
must  have  broken  the  spirit  of  a  weak¬ 
er  man  than  he,  the  throne  upon 
which  he  afterwards  eat  so  squarely 
was  wrested  by  him  from  his  kins¬ 
man,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  king- 
ship  which  he  coveted.  Thereafter  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
ruled  a  turbulent  people  In  such  wise 
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that  no  man  In  all  that  lawless  State 
dared  think  above  a  whisper  without 
his  leave.  He  so  impressed  his  will 
upon  his  subjects  that  for  them  his 
lightest  word,  his  merest  whim,  his 
hinted  desire,  were  law;  and  though, 
since  his  were  the  limitations  of  the 
brown  man,  he  governed  selfishly,  us¬ 
ing  his  “high  place  as  perch  for  low 
ambition  and  a  vantage-ground  for 
pleasure,”  his  was  a  personality,  a 
force,  that  kindled  the  Imagination 
and  claimed  the  tribute  of  a  re¬ 
luctant  admiration.  During  two 
blood-curdling  years  I  lived  in  his 
country  under  his  rule,  watching  his 
methods  with  a  fascination  of  horror, 
and  with  the  agony  that  comes  to  one 
who  is  the  impotent  witness  of  much 
evil;  yet,  when  at  last  Great  Britain 
was  prodded  out  of  its  impassivity  and 
patience,  and  was  forced  to  take  upon 
Itself  the  tranquilization  of  the 
troubled  land,  it  was  with  a  curious 
blending  of  intense  relief  and  profound 
sympathy  for  the  man  himself  that  I 
saw  the  downfall  of  his  power.  It  was 
an  instinctive  consciousness  that  I 
cherished  the  latter  sentiment  that  led 
him,  perhaps,  to  admit  me  to  his  Inti¬ 
mate  friendship;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
sympathy  and  understanding  are  the 
only  keys  wherewith  to  unlock  the 
brown  man’s  heart,  and  If  they  be 
lacking  familiar  intercourse  between 
Asiatic  and  European  are  for  ever 
vain. 

These  things  need  not  presuppose 
any  measure  of  approval  of  the  man 
himself,  or  of  the  questionable  methods 
for  which  he  stands.  They  only  imply 
sufficient  of  imagination  to  enable  the 
European  to  occupy  In  spirit  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  is  natural  to  the  Asiatic,  to 
adopt  for  the  nonce  his  impossible 
point  of  view,  to  follow  the  tortuous 
twistings  of  his  mind  as  it  works 
crookedly,  but  as  he  deems  logically, 
through  obscure  byways  from  right  to 
left. 
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The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows 
Exactly  where  each  tooth-point  goes; 
The  butterfly  upon  the  road 
Preaches  contentment  to  the  toad. 

That  typlfles  the  usual  relations  of  the 
white  man  and  the  brown;  but  when 
once  the  butterfly  has  learned  to  feel 
vicariously  the  prick  of  the  harrow — 
even  though,  Arm  in  the  conviction 
that  the  barren  lands  must  be  tilled, 
he  has  no  desire  to  stay  it— he  has 
come  very  near  to  the  toad,  and  can 
do  with  him  what  he  will.  This  Is  the 
flrst,  the  fundamental,  lesson  that  the 
Anglo-Aslatlc  must  take  to  heart,  for 
understanding  and  sympathy  are  the 
only  bases  upon  which  the  rule  of  the 
alien  in  the  East  can  stand  and  en¬ 
dure. 

The  reputation  of  my  king  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  when  flrst  I  led  him  forth 
into  the  haunts  of  white  men;  and  it 
was  ever  a  keen  delight  to  me  to  note 
the  impression  which  he  created  upon 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
There  was  no  need  to  state  that  this 
was  a  man  and  a  ruler  of  men.  His 
dignifled  bearing,  his  handsome  clean- 
cut  features,  the  stern  lines  in  which 
on  occasion  his  face  could  set,  his 
keen,  hard  eyes,  all  made  the  fact 
abundantly  clear;  yet  his  calm  and 
courtly  manners,  the  soft  tones  of  his 
voice,  his  air  of  languor  and  grace,  and 
his  quiet,  almost  melancholy,  gentle¬ 
ness  were  utterly  out  of  keeping  with 
our  knowledge  of  his  record.  Even  I 
was  tempted  at  times  to  believe  that 
he  must  have  been  maligned,  while 
the  European  public  was  frankly  In¬ 
credulous;  for  In  truth  he  was  “the 
mildest  mannered  man  that  ever  scut¬ 
tled  ship  or  cut  a  throat,”  he  who  In 
his  time  had  caused  throats  to  be  cut 
without  number!  Though  to  be  ruled 
by  him  was  an  experience  that  no  man 
would  willingly  undergo,  to  be  In  at¬ 
tendance  upon  him  was  at  once  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege;  and  I  used  to 
return  with  him  to  his  own  country 


glowing  with  the  golden  opinions 
which  he  had  earned  from  great  and 
small,  and  shining  with  something  of 
the  glory  reflected  from  him. 

Quite  recently  Fate,  which  has  a 
taste  for  incongruities,  so  ordered  It 
that  I,  who  have  spent  the  best  days 
of  my  life  among  wild  men  and  In 
savage  places,  should  be  suddenly 
transferred  from  the  outskirts,  and 
should  be  thrust  Into  the  heart  of 
things,  in  London  itself,  during  the 
weeks  that  were  to  have  seen  the  Cor¬ 
onation  of  King  Edward  VII.  The  im¬ 
pression  which  the  great  unwieldy 
town  made  even  upon  the  Londoner 
born,  while  it  merited  the  description 
happily  applied  to  it  of  being  “all 
board  and  no  lodging,”  was  curious 
enough;  for,  decked  fantastically  with 
a  profusion  of  frivolous  trappings,  and 
crammed  to  the  brim  with  gaping 
sight-seers.  It  presented  an  appearance 
very  foreign  to  its  usual  sombre  habit. 
With  that,  however,  I  am  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  no  way  concerned;  for  it  was 
my  privilege  to  look  upon  it  through 
the  eyes  of  others— the  eyes  of  some  of 
those  brown  folk  in  whose  deep,  si¬ 
lent  forests  I  have  lived  so  long.  Thus 
all  that  was  most  old  and  most  famil¬ 
iar  was  suddenly  revealed  to  me  in  a 
new  light,  focussed  from  a  strange 
standpoint. 

After  an  adventurous  and  athletic 
night  passed  in  a  waterside  hotel, 
where  the  room  that  I  had  engaged 
for  my  exclusive  use  was  tenanted  aw¬ 
fully  by  numerous  uninvited  guests,  I 
met  my  Malay  friends  on  the  deck  of 
the  great  ship  which  had  borne  them 
from  their  fatherland  to  the  heart  of 
the  Empire.  With  the  exception  of 
their  chief,  Sultan  Idris,  G.O.M.G.,  bin 
Iskandar  of  P^rak,  no  man  among 
them  had  ever  visited  England,  and  the 
bustle  and  the  roar,  and  I  fear  the 
ugliness,  of  the  docks  cowed  them 
somewhat. 

"We  be  like  unto  stags  which  have 
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strayed  from  the  forest  into  the  king’s 
city!”  said  one  of  them,  looking 
through  awe-stricken  eyes  at  the  mean 
dock  buildings,  and  the  swarms  of 
hurrying  men,  scuttling  to  and  fro  like 
ants  whose  heap  has  been  disturbed. 
“And  this,  then,  is  the  town  of  Lon¬ 
don!  Allah!  Allah!  Allah!" 

I  told  him  that  it  was  only  an  out¬ 
lying  flange  of  the  big  town,  and  that 
he  would  see  the  real  thing  presently. 
He  looked  at  me  with  the  melancholy 
gaze  of  his  people,  shaking  his  head 
sadly,  and  it  was  plain  that  a  great 
fear  and  bewilderment  oppressed  him. 
And  Indeed  the  contrast  which  the 
docks  presented  to  the  land  in  which 
all  his  days  had  been  passed  was  a 
cruel  one.  There,  for  all  that  men  have 
scratched  the  earth  a  little  for  clearing 
or  village,  have  scored  It  with  roads 
and  railways,  have  burrowed  into  Its 
surface  in  search  of  mineral  wealth, 
the  land  still  sleeps  its  long  unbroken 
sleep,  swathed  to  the  chin  In  its  green 
coverlet  of  vegetation.  There  a  man 
may  very  easily  turn  his  back  upon  the 
things  of  mankind,  and  find  himself 
utterly  alone  with  nature  in  her  invio¬ 
late  sanctuaries,  with  nothing  to  break 
upon  the  eternal  stillness  save  the  pat¬ 
ter  of  a  brook  upon  its  pebbles,  the 
hum  of  unseen  bees  In  distant  treetops, 
and  the  insistent  drowsy  murmur  of 
the  forest  life.  There,  in  very  truth, 
is  the  abode  of  that  peace  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding;  there  the  din  of 
life  is  hushed  wonderfully;  and  in 
place  of  glaring  advertisements  and 
sprawling  ell-long  letters,  the  picture- 
writing  of  the  jungle  is  scored  faintly 
on  bark  and  branch  and  yielding  leaf- 
strewn  soil— the  picture-writing  that 
none  save  the  forest-lover  has  the  wit 
to  read.  Straight  from  a  lifetime  spent 
In  this  dimly-lighted  No-man’s  land, 
where  slumberous  airs  breathe  softly 
and  deep  rest  abides,  my  Malay 
friends,  after  many  days  passed  in  the 
belly  of  a  ship,  with  God’s  vast  sea 


spread  around  them  and  His  sky 
arched  above  their  heads,  found  them¬ 
selves  suddenly  in  a  world  black  with 
grime,  ringing  with  a  perpetual  clamor. 
In  which  men  bowed  by  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  dingy  as  the  heavens  lowering 
over  them,  hustled  and  strove.  What 
wonder  then  if,  mistaking  it  for  a  land 
of  devils,  they  looked  around  fearfully, 
with  the  forest-creature’s  instinct, 
seeking  for  a  thicket  into  which  to 
plunge  and  hide! 

On  our  way  up  to  London  something 
like  a  panic  seized  some  of  them, 
though  the  Sultan  laughed  pitilessly  at 
their  feai*s. 

“Behold,  Tflan,”  said  one  of  them, 
pointing  to  the  maze  of  railway  lines 
past  which  we  were  scurrying,  “yon¬ 
der  be  four-and-twenty  Iron-roadways. 
Now,  how  should  any  man  select  un¬ 
erringly  the  track  which  is  his  own, 
seeing  that  all  are  so  much  alike?  Yet, 
if  he  lose  his  way,  it  is  certain  that 
our  train  will  collide  with  these  count¬ 
less  ones  which  are  for  ever  hurrying 
past  us,  and  if  that  befall  .  .  .  !”  An 
expressive  gesture  indicated  our  utter 
annihilation. 

London  Itself  froze  their  speech  at 
the  source.  They  could  only  shake 
their  heads  and  ejaculate  the  names  of 
Allah  and  His  Prophet.  As  they  grad¬ 
ually  grew  more  accustomed  to  the 
wonderful  sight  of  the  crowded  foot¬ 
ways  and  the  dense  throng  of  traflflc, 
they  began  to  assort  their  impressions 
and  to  comment  upon  the  things  which 
chiefly  appealed  to  them.  What  struck 
them  most  forcibly  was  the  amenity 
to  discipline  which  the  multitudes  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  way  in  which  every 
individual  seemed  to  assist  rather  than 
to  obstruct  the  authorities.  This  was 
altogether  foreign  to  their  previous 
experience,  for  the  average  Asiatic,  If 
left  to  hls  own  devices,  Is  as  Inconse- 
quently  tiresome  and  uncontrollable  as 
a  Derby  dog.  Looking  out  across  the 
Epsom  downs  from  the  Members’ 
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Strand,  they  marvelled  at  the  greatness 
of  the  multitude  there  congregated, 
for,  as  one  of  them  said,  until  that  day 
he  had  not  thought  that  in  all  the 
world  there  existed  so  many  human 
beings.  “But,”  he  added,  “horw  can 
horse-racing  be  possible  In  such  a 
throng?  There  Is  no  course!” 

“Walt  a  little,”  I  replied,  “and  pres¬ 
ently  you  will  see.” 

As  I  spoke  the  police  began  to  extend 
themselves  from  rail  to  rail,  pushing 
their  way  between  the  mob  of  men  and. 
women  quietly,  methodically,  unosten¬ 
tatiously,  with  a  complete  absence  of 
excitement  or  hurry.  Soon  the  thin 
line  of  helmets  showed  in  an  unbroken 
row  from  side  to  side  of  the  course, 
and  as  it  began  to  move  forward  the 
people  fell  back  quickly  of  their  own 
accord,  until  In  an  Incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  course  was  empty 
save  for  the  small  boys  gathering  up 
scraps  of  paper  with  feverish  haste. 

The  Malays  gazed  in  fascination. 
“They  drive  men  as  we  drive  fish  with 
the  relap-cord!”  cried  one  of  them. 

“But  how  is  this  wonderful  thing  ac¬ 
complished?”  asked  a  second.  “The 
police  use  no  blows  or  kicks,  they  do 
not  even  employ  pungent  words,  yet 
DO  man  resists  them!  All  the  people 
do  as  they  are  bidden,  raising  no  pro¬ 
test.  Verily  this  thing  is  a  miracle!” 

It  is  true  that  the  advantages  of  or¬ 
ganized  order  and  of  co-operation  with 
the  authorities  for  the  common  good 
and  convenience  are  things  which  Asi¬ 
atics  have  still  to  learn,  yet  their  prac¬ 
tical  results  certainly  awoke  a  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  in  my  friends; 
and  nothing  which  England  had  to 
show  them  inspired  in  them  a  greater 
measure  of  admiration  and  delight. 

Yet  in  the  beginning  of  their  stay 
our  country  treated  them  in  a  churlish 
fashion,  for  the  blighting  rigors  of  our 
English  June  nipped  them  to  the  bone. 
Cowering  over  the  fire  in  rooms  the 
windows  of  which  were  kept  closely 


shut,  they  declared,  through  chattering 
teeth,  that  cold  weather  was  a  propi¬ 
tious  omen  in  times  of  great  State 
functions,  giving  as  their  reason  that 
while  coolness^and  all  that  is  refresh¬ 
ing  has  its  origin  in  Heaven,  heat  de¬ 
rives  Its  glow  from  the  fires  of  the 
Terrible  Place,— wherefore  it  was  plain 
that  Heaven  was  blessing  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  King’s  reign. 

On  the  night  of  their  arrival  I  went 
through  the  suite  of  rooms  which  had 
been  placed  at  our  disposal,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  all  was  well 
with  my  friends;  and  It  was  fortunate 
that  I  did  so,  for  1  found  two  of  the 
chiefs  sleeping  on  the  outside  of  their 
beds,  with  only  a  silk  coverlet,  such  as 
is  used  in  their  own  country,  pulled 
up  about  their  necks.  They  were  shiv¬ 
ering  miserably,  and  I  roused  them, 
and  inquired  what  they  were  doing. 
They  replied  In  a  most  woe-begone 
fashion  that  they  were  trying  to  get 
to  sleep,  and  that  they  considered  the 
circumstances  somewhat  adverse.  They 
had  a  courteous  reluctance  to  say  any¬ 
thing  deprecatory  concerning  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  my  native  land,  but  it  was 
plain  that  it  met  with  their  unqualified 
disapproval.  I  suggested  to  them  the 
advisability  of  getting  into  their  beds, 
and  they  gazed  at  me  wonderingly. 

“Have  they  any  insides?”  they 
asked.  In  their  own  country  a  sleep- 
Ing-mat  is  a  sleeping-mat,  and  bed¬ 
clothes  do  not  exist,  wherefore  a  bed 
had  never  been  presented  to  their 
Imaginations  as  anything  save  a  mat 
upon  which  to  lie. 

I  pulled  open  their  beds,  popped 
them  in,  tucked  them  up,  turned  out 
the  light,  and  bade  them  tell  me  how 
they  liked  the  unusual  experience. 

Next  morning  they  were  loud  In 
their  praise  of  the  new  discovery  and 
of  European  ingenuity. 

“How  great,”  they  exclaimed,  “is  the 
intelligence  of  the  white  folk!  Those 
sleeping-mats,  which  have  insides  to 
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them,  are  indeed  a  splendid  Inven¬ 
tion!” 

The  dead  weight  ot  bedclothes,  how¬ 
ever,  sorely  oppressed  limbs  that  had 
jiever  before  been  fettered  by  such  en¬ 
cumbrances,  and  my  friends  rose  from 
their  beds  with  aching  legs,  and  bodies 
tired  ere  ever  the  day  was  begun. 
When,  therefore,  the  long-delayed  heat 
at  last  arrived,  they  hailed  it  with  an 
added  delight,  because  it  enabled  them 
once  again  to  sleep  as  men  should 
sleep— on  the  outsides  ot  their  “mats.” 

To  the  majority  of  my  Malays  the 
:new  experience,  this  sudden  transpor¬ 
tation  into  worlds  undreamed  of,  was 
a  keen  delight.  They  complained  of 
the  shortness  of  their  visit,  since,  they 
said,  their  hearts  were  not  yet  satis¬ 
fied.  “We  have  seen  much,”  they  de- 
-clared,  “wonderful  things  which,  when 
we  tell  them  of  it,  our  folk  at  home 
will  by  no  means  believe;  but  there  is 
so  much  more  that  we  have  not  seen 
or  known.  We  have  only  touched  the 
fringe:  we  have  had  no  time  in  which 
to  examine  the  texture  of  the  fabric.  A 
lifetime  spent  in  study  of  the  white 
man’s  country  would  not  sufilce,  for 
here  all  things  are  strange  and  very 
marvellous.” 

“Now  at  last  I  understand,”  said  one 
of  the  chiefs  to  me,  ^‘why  time  is 
valued  so  highly  by  white  people.  In 
this  country  each  day  is  so  packed 
with  living  that  if  a  man  misses  so 
much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  never 
again  will  he  catch  up  the  minutes 
which  have  escaped  him.  With  us  life 
-saunters;  here  it  gallops  as  though  it 
were  pursued  by  devils!” 

“I  bear  back  with  me  to  mine  own 
country,”  said  another,  “things  to  pon¬ 
der  upon  sufficient  to  last  me  all  my 
days.  Here  I  pass  every  moment  in 
seeing  and  listening.  I  have  no  space 
In  which  to  think  or  to  arrange  my  im¬ 
pressions.  When  we  meet  again  yon¬ 
der,  in  the  Malayan  land,  perchance 
1  shall  have  had  leisure  in  which  to 


meditate  upon  all  that  I  have  observed. 
Then,  Tflan,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  thee 
something  concerning  that  which  I 
have  felt  Now  1  can  say  nothing,  for 
mine  eyes  reel  and  are  giddy  with 
much  seeing  of  marvels.  Yet,”  he 
added  thoughtfully,  “when  once  again 
1  am  back  in  the  quiet  forest-places, 
where  together  we  have  wandered,  all 
this  will  appear  to  me  as  a  distant 
dream,  and  though  my  memory  will 
hold  the  pictures  of  it,  I  shall  have 
much  ado  to  persuade  myself  that  they 
are  not  fantasies  which  have  cheated 
me.” 

One  old  chief,  who  had  been  uprooted 
sorely  against  Ms  will,  and  had  been 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Sultan  that 
his  narrow  mind  might  be  enlarged, 
detested  the  whole  experience  quite 
frankly  and  unreservedly.  He  had 
never  before  been  separated  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  from  his  woman¬ 
kind,  and  he  pined  miserably  for  the 
society  of  his  ladies.  He  also  abhorred 
our  climate,  and  for  this,  it  must  be 
confessed,  be  had  sound  reason  on  bis 
side.  In  addition  he  felt  himself  to  be 
utterly  out  of  tune  with  his  surround¬ 
ings.  The  roar  and  the  rush  of  Lon¬ 
don  irked  him;  the  absence  of  green¬ 
ery  and  of  sunglare  was  at  once  unnat¬ 
ural  and  unutterably  depressing;  he 
could  see  nothing  to  admire,  and  a 
great  deal  to  dislike,  in  a  world  where 
all  things  apparently  were  made  by 
Boards  of  Works  and  not  by  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  where  life  was  a  sort  of  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance,  an  affair  of 
wheels  and  cogs  and  chains. 

“Even  the  ground  here  is  made  of 
wood,”  he  said,  “and  the  sky  is  the 
smoke  of  Innumerable  cooking-fires. 
How  many  days  yet  remain.  Than,  be¬ 
fore  we  may  set  out  again  for  our  'own 
country?” 

“There  be  three  things,  Tflan,”  be 
said  on  another  occasion,  “which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  saying,  are  the 
best  joys  of  life:  to  wed  a  virgin,  to 
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win  a  battle,  and  to  return  borne  after 
much  voyaging;  and  surely  the  return 
home  is  the  greatest  of  these.  How 
many  days  still  remain  to  be  counted, 
Than?” 

One  evening  while  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner,  I  strolled,  as  was  my  wont,  in¬ 
to  the  room  he  occupied  next  to  my 
own,  and  found  him  walking  up  and 
down  like  a  beast  in  a  cage.  He  was 
swaddled  to  the  chin  in  an  ulster,  and 
his  bare  feet  were  flap-flapping  on  the 
carpet. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  I  asked. 

“I  am  walking  from  Kuhla  Kangsar 
to  Bhkit  Gantang,”  he  replied,  naming 
two  villages  in  his  native  country 
which  lie  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles  from  one  another;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  tramp  to  and  fro  with  set 
face  and  determined  gait. 

Presently  he  spoke  again.  “I  have 
reached  Kuhla  Dal,”  he  said.  A  few 
minutes  later,  “I  am  passing  through 
the  village  of  Padang  Rengas.  See, 
yonder  Is  Bhkit  POndok,  the  limestone 
bluff!”  And  presently,  drawing  in  his 
breath  quickly  and  pantingly,  “I  am 
breasting  the  slopes  of  Gftpis!”  he  said. 

He  was  quite  grave  and  serious,  was 
“making  believe”  as  successfully  as 
any  child  might  have  done,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  he  was  deriving  much  comfort 
fromi  the.  illusion  into  which  he  was 
cheating  himself— the  Illusion  that  he 
was  once  again  trudging  through  the 
familiar  country-side  from  which  the 
adverse  circumstances  that  banished 
himi  could  never  wean  his  love.  To  me 
his  was  a  pathetic  figure  as,  gro¬ 
tesquely  clad,  he  paced  in  blighting 
weather  the  fioor  of  a  London  hotel, 
and  strove  to  transport  himself  in  spirit 
back  to  the  glad  sunshine,  the  crowding 
vegetation,  the  sweet  soft  scents,  and 
the  indolent  peace  of  his  native  land. 
Well,  the  period  of  his  sufferings  is 
ended;  and  now,  perhaps,  in  pious  pil¬ 
grimage  for  his  safe  return,  he  is  stroll¬ 
ing  through  Padang  Rengas  and  up  the 


slopes  of  Gflpls— loving  every  inch  of 
the  land  as  he  never  loved  it  before- 
in  company  with  the  dainty  ladies,  di¬ 
vorced  from  whose  society  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  find  contentment. 

The  Sultan  of  POrak  had  paid  a  long 
visit  to  England  some  eighteen  years 
earlier,  and  London  wrought  upon  him^ 
therefore,  no  new  impression.  A  man 
of  fifty-three  years  of  age,  he  has  passed 
almost  exactly  half  of  his  life  under 
Malay  rule,  and  half  under  the  new 
regime  inaugurated  by  Great  Britain. 
A  man  with  eyes  wherewith  to  see,  and 
a  mind  wherewith  to  judge,  compare, 
and  think,  he  is  probably  among  the 
most  enlightened,  rulers  of  the  Native 
States  of  the  East,  and  a  convinced 
apostle  of  British  rule.  He  has  seen  in 
his  own  time  his  country  pass  from  a 
mere  wilderness  of  forest,  threaded 
sparsely  by  sorry  footpaths,  into  a  land 
surprisingly  wealthy  and  prosperous, 
over  the  face  of  which  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways  run  criss-cross  like  the  meshes  of 
a  net.  He  has  seen  lawlessness,  brig¬ 
andage,  rapine,  and  constant  inter¬ 
necine  strife  vanish  and  be  replaced  by 
a  peacefulness  unequalled  in  Piccadilly. 
He  has  seen  the  spear  and  the  krisi, 
which  once  ruled  his  world,  laid  aside 
in  the  glass  cases  of  museums,  or 
brought  out  only  on  state  occasions  to 
deck  courtly  ceremonials.  Moreover, 
he  has  seen  his  own  ancestral  lands, 
which  of  old  lay  fallow  under  dense 
jungle,  opened  up  and  made  to  produce 
rich  revenues;  blackest  Ignorance  re¬ 
placed  by  education,  lack  of  sanitation 
by  a  wise  respect  for  the  laws  of  hy¬ 
giene,  and  dire  poverty  by  wealth  and 
comfort.  Though  the  sentimentalist 
may  mourn  the  disappearance  of  much 
that  was  picturesque,  of  much  that  was 
attractive,  yet  these  be  wonderful 
changes  for  any  man  to  have  witnessed, 
still  more  to  have  had  a  big  hand  in 
bringing  to  pass;  and  without  disparag¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  and  self-devotion  of  his 
European  advisers.  It  must  be  admitted 
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that  Perak  owes  a  large  share  of  Its 
prosperity  to  the  personal  efforts  of  its 
present  Sultan. 

But  perhaps  the  thing  which  chiefly 
flres  the  Sultan’s  imagination  is  no  one 
of  the  revolutions  in  facts  and  in  ideas 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  for  in  all  his 
talks  with  me  It  was  not  upon  any  of 
them  that  he  insisted.  The  cardinal 
point  which  he  gripped,  and  which 
obviously  fllled  him  with  pride,  was 
the  contrast  between  his  own  position 
in  the  world  and  that  of  the  seven-and- 
tweuty  members  of  his  House  who  in 
unbroken!  line  have  ruled  over  his 
country.  They,  he  would  say,  were 
frogs  beneath  an  inverted  cocoanut- 
shell  who  dreamed  not  that  there  was 
any  world  beyond  the  narrow  limits  in 
which  they  were  pent.  Shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  living  in  the 
hearts  of  their  vast  forests,  they  ruled 
barbarously  over  a  barbarous  people. 
They  were  feared  by  their  subjects 
above  the  tiger,  and  with  ample  reason 
they  were  loved  less  than  he;  they 
wrought  much  evil,  and  no  good  to 
man  or  beast;  and  withal  they  were 
squalid  folk,  contented  with  a  paltry 
state,  living  ignobly  in  a  world  that 
did  not  know  the  bare  fact  of  their 
existence. 

“It  is  a  wonderful  thing,”  he  said  to 
me  as  we  drove  off  the  Horse-Guards’ 
parade  after  the  great  Colonial  Re¬ 
view.  “These  be  but  samples  of  the 
King's  soldiers  in  distant  lands.  I  saw 
our  own  people,— a  mere  dozen  or  so, 
—yet  I  know  for  how  many  that  dozen 
stands.  Mine  is  but  a  tiny  country, 
while  others  that  have  sent  men  here 
to-day  are  vast.  What  a  tremendous 
host  do  those  whom  we  have  seen  this 
morning  represent!  Never  since  Allah 
flrst  made  the  world  hath  there  been 
so  mighty  a  gathering!  And  this  host 
Is  the  host  of  my  King!  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  thing  to  think  that  one  belongs  to 
such  an  Empire— that  one  is  part  of  it! 
None  of  my  forebears,  stowed  away  In 
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their  forests,  enjoyed  the  greatness 
that  is  mine,  in  that  I  am  myself  a  por¬ 
tion  of  something  so  very  great!” 

That  speech  came  from  his  heart, 
was  no  mere  oriental  hyperbole,  for  be 
spoke  to  me  as  friend  to  friend,  and 
was  not  sparing  of  his  criticisms  when 
occasion  arose.  Once  be  chanced  to 
bear  Mr.  Lundon  storming  and  ranting 
from  the  Irish  benches  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  though  he  could  not 
understand  that  distinguished  patriot’s 
eloquence,  the  exhibition  shocked, 
pained,  and  grieved  him. 

“It  Is  not  at  all  seemly,”  he  said, 
“that,  when  in  the  Council  of  the  King 
assembled,  men  should  speak  so  un¬ 
mannerly,  and  with  a  voice  so  loud  and 
arrogant.  Such  things  should  not  be 
suffered.”  And  I,  for  one,  found  my¬ 
self  in  hearty  agreement  with  hla 
opinion. 

When  his  nephew  related  to  him  the 
plot  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips’  “Paolo 
and  Francesca,”  a  performance  of 
which  he  had  witnessed,  the  Sultan 
shook  his  head. 

“That  is  an  evil  tale  of  a  very  de¬ 
grading  character,”  he  said.  “It  is  not 
fltting  that  such  a  story  should  be  told, 
far  less  acted,  more  especially  In  the 
presence  of  ladies!”  And  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  incident  was  histori¬ 
cally  accurate,  that  only  served  to  in¬ 
crease  the  gravity  of  his  disapproval. 
“That  such  a  thing  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  is  very  shameful,”  he  said,  “and 
surely  it  were  better  to  suffer  it  to  be 
forgotten.  Why  revive  these  ancient 
scandals?  And  why  should  our  pity 
be  asked  for  folk  so  utterly  de¬ 
praved?” 

Europeans  are  apt  to  regard  Malays 
as  less  nice  in  the  choice  of  subject  of 
conversation  than  ourselves,  and  de¬ 
duce  from  this  a  coarseness  of  mind 
which  does  not  exist.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  Is  that  they  speak  frankly  of  cer¬ 
tain  matters  which  are  taboo  among 
ourselves,  not  from  prurience,  but  from 
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simplicity  and  a  complete  absence  of 
false  shame.  They  approach  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  life  from  a  different  and,  as 
I  think,  from  a  more  reverential  stand¬ 
point,  conceiving  that  all  things  which 
God  has  ordained  must  be  accepted  as 
natural  facts  in  the  scheme  which  He 
has  created.  When,  however,  they 
light  upon  something  which  is  clearly 
not  of  God’s  ordinance,  they  are 
•hocked  and  outraged  to  a  degree 
which  is  certainly  unknown  to  the 
modem  playgoer  in  civilized  Europe. 

Observing  all  things  with  keen  intel¬ 
ligence,  criticizing  all  that  strack  him 
as  unworthy,  praising  everything  that 
appealed  to  him  as  rightly  belonging 
to  the  great  Empire  of  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  member,  pleased  by  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  him, 
and  looking  forward  with  intense  inter¬ 
est  to  the  tremendous  ceremony  which 
he  had  come  so  far  to  witness,  the  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Pgrak  passed  the  days  of  his 
visit  until  the  fateful  Tuesday  arrived. 
We  had  been  driving  that  morning, 
and  the  first  news  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  reached  us  through 
the  posters  of  the  evening  newspapers. 
The  blow  was  to  us  all  a  heavy  one, 
but  from  the  Sultan  there  came  no 

Slftokwood's  MagazlBe. 


word  concerning  his  personal  disap¬ 
pointment. 

“It  was  the  wlil  of  Allah,”  he  said 
simply.  “Even  our  King  is  His  ser¬ 
vant  to  do  with  what  He  will;  and  I, 
who  am  the  servant  of  the  King,  can 
do  little  to  aid  him  in  his  extremity. 
But  that  little  I  will  do.  To-day  and 
to-morrow— until  the  danger  to  the 
King  be  passed— I  go  not  forth  from 
my  dwelling.  I  will  sembahianff  Mjat 
—recite  prayers  for  the  King- to  him 
my  service  is  due,  for  to  him  I  owe— 
everything!” 

And  there  I  will  leave  him,  clad 
simply  in  cotton  garments,  kneeling 
and  prostrating  himself  upon  his  pray¬ 
er-carpet,  making  earnest  supplication 
to  the  King  of  kings  for  the  life  of  the 
Ruler  whose  servants,  in  his  name, 
have  brought  a  Malayan  people  out 
of  the  Land  of  Darkness  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Bondage.  Surely  there  is 
hope  for  a  race,  let  the  pessimists  say 
what  they  will,  whose  influence  wins 
the  love,  admiration,  confidence,  and 
ready  support  of  such  men  as  this— 
men  with  the  clean  mind,  the  keen  in¬ 
telligence,  and  the  kind  heart  of  the 
Sultan  of  Pgrak— and  makes  of  them 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  Imperialists. 

Hugh  Clifford. 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING. 

POST  LUCEM  XBNXBB.£  1882. 

My  nimble  thoughts  have  ail  too  soon  outrun 
The  laggard  age  and,  pausing  breathless,  see 
For  laughter  tears  and  for  tranquility 
Unrest  and  for  their  much  emotion  none. 

The  old  faiths  have  fallen  behind  me  one  by  one 
And  left  me  sorrowful.  It  may  well  be 
The  day  will  dawn  on  others.  As  for  me 
I  know  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sun. 


The  Parliamentary  Machine. 

Therefore  herein  shall  be  my  comfort  cold, 

Hearing  the  knell  of  drear  self-pity  rung— 

“Too  late  I  came  into  a  world  too  old”— 

In  my  deq)air’s  despite  to  answer  “Nay, 

Too  soon  I  came  Into  a  world  too  young— 
Could  I  but  watch  one  hour  it  were  broad  day!” 

POST  TBNBBBAS  LUX  1902. 

Thou  whom  thus  late  I  know  for  power  divine. 

Spirit  of  good,  enkindle  thou  my  cold. 

Make  thou  humility  not  mockery  mine 
And  make  me  in  faith  and  not  In  flouting  bold. 

Break,  brightness,  on  my  dark  and  let  my  soul. 
Whose  long  cold  night  of  mockery  melts  away. 
Spring  to  the  sunrise  like  a  thing  made  whole. 
Ambitious  of  the  dayspring  and  the  day. 

The  Saturday  Review. 
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In  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  the  is  expected  to  iierform.  Yet  the  warn- 
Abb6  Sley6s,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Ing  is  now  especially  needed.  Never 
took  occasion  to  express  his  idea  of  the  before  perhaps  have  British  institutions 
proper  sphere  of  activity  of  a  legisla-  been  subjected  to  so  much  depreciatory 
tive  chamber.  “No  one,”  he  said,  “can  examination  as  they  recently  hava 
have  greater  respect  for  the  independ-  been.  Almost  everything  In  its  turn  is, 
ence  of  the  legislative  power  than  I;  we  are  told  by  somebody  or  other, 
but  legislation  does  not  mean  finance,  characterized  by  a  conspicuous  absence 
criticism  of  the  administration,  or  of  efllclency;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred  things  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  would 
with  which  in  England  the  Parliament  escape  at  least  some  condemnation.  It 
occupies  Itself.  The  legislature  should  has,  in  fact,  been  censured  not  a  little 
legislate— l.e.  construct  grand  laws  on  for  its  unbusinesslike  methods,  and  its 
scientific  principles  of  Jurisprudence,  legislative  sterility  is  becoming  almost 
but  it  must  respect  the  Independence  of  a  commonplace  of  politics.  It  will, 
the  Executive  as  it  desires  its  own  In-  therefore,  be  not  without  Interest  to  in¬ 
dependence  to  be  respected.”  This  very  quire  how  far  these  complaints  are  Jns- 
suggestive  passage  cannot  be  too  con-'  tlfied,  to  what  causes  this  alleged  par- 
stantly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  liamentary  impotence  is  due,  and 
concerned  In  criticising  English  Par-  whether  a  remedy  can  be  found, 
liamentary  institutions.  For  no  such  That  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 

critlclsm  can  possibly  be  effective  with-  ent  state  of  things  In  Parliament  has 
out  a  due  perception  of  the  fact  that  be-  some  ground  for  its  existence  can  bard- 
fore  you  Judge  a  machine  you  must  ly  be  denied.  It  Is  apparent,  in  the  first 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  work  It  place,  that  the  output  of  legislation  has 
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It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  some— Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  who 
terms  the  divine  right  of  Parliaments 
the  great  political  superstition,  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  people  are  suffering  not 
from  too  little  but  from  too  much  legis¬ 
lation-will  regard  the  fact  with  tran¬ 
quil  equanimity.  But  that  is  not  the 
general  view.  The  complaint,  too.  Is 
not  confined  to  the  quantity  of  legisla¬ 
tion;  it  extends  to  quality  and  form  as 
well  as  to  substance  and  amount.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  too  true  that  statutes 
are  sometimes  passed  in  a  shape  that 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  for  instance,  that  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  which  was  intended 
to  abolish  litigation  in  this  class  of 
cases  altogether,  has  given  rise  to  more 
litigation  than  any  Act  of  recent  years. 
The  exigencies  of  Parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness  are  such  that  Bills  are  drafted  in 
a  manner  specially  designed  to  avoid 
criticism  or  to  ward  off  opposition. 
Legislation,  in  short,  takes  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  but  that  is  a  way  that 
does  not  make  for  lucidity,  and  is  cer¬ 
tainly  abhorrent  to  the  nice  sense  of 
the  Parliamentary  draftsman.  The 
Statute  Book,  in  spite  of  revision,  still 
bristles  with  curiosities.  It  is  not,  for 
Instance,  generally  known  that  about 
one  hundred  Acts,  the  Ballot  Act 
among  them,  have  to  be  annually  re¬ 
enacted.  There  is  even  material  for 
the  humorist  There  Is  one  Act  that, 
after  declaring  the  penalty  for  an 
offence  to  be  fourteen  years’  transpor¬ 
tation,  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  pen¬ 
alty  Is  to  be  divided  between  the  in¬ 
former  and  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
There  are,  moreover,  Acts  still  In  force 
which  make  persons  convicted  of  per¬ 
jury  liable  to  be  nailed  by  both  ears  to 
the  pillory,  send  Sunday  traders  to  the 
stocks,  and  treat  Calais  as  a  British 
possession.  It  is,  then,  undeniably  the 
fact  that  Parliament— and  In  speaking 
of  Parliament  it  is  intended  to  speak 


—does  not  accomplish  all  that  the  peo¬ 
ple,  rightly  or  wrongly,  expect  it  to  per¬ 
form.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  indiscriminately  censured,  or 
dismissed  with  disdain  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Carlyle.  They  would  exhibit  but 
superficial  knowledge  and  slender  judg¬ 
ment  who  would  condemn  the  House 
off-hand  without  a  due  consideration 
of  its  past  history  and  present  circum¬ 
stances.  Both  the  historical  sense  and 
some  amount  of  retrospective  imagi¬ 
nation  are  requisite  if  the  criticism  is 
to  be  of  any  value. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
into  such  records  as  we  have  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  will  not  be  long  in  seeing  that 
the  House  formerly  occupied  Itself  with 
a  very  different  class  of  questions  from 
those  which  to-day  engage  its  attention. 
To  read  these  old  reports  is  like  looking 
into  a  strange  and  long-forgotten 
world.  Of  legislation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  such  ns  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  from  Parliament,  there  was 
very  little.  The  greater  part  of  the 
time  and  energies  of  the  House  was 
taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  now,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  happily  set  at  rest.  Its  history  Is 
in  the  main  a  history  of  constitutional 
and  theological  polemics.  There  was, 
in  the  first  place,  the  grand  dispute 
over  the  respective  rights  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Crown.  Very  curious  is  It 
to  read  how  James  I.  gravely  Informed 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  it  wasi  their  duty  only  “to  give  ad¬ 
vice  In  such  things  as  shall  by  the 
King  be  proposed,’’  that  they  must  not 
“meddle  with  the  main  points  of  gov¬ 
ernment,’’  that  “the  absolute  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown  is  no  subject  for  the 
tongue  of  a  lawyer,  nor  Is  lawful  to  be 
disputed,’’  and  that  it  is  “presumption 
and  high  contempt  in  a  subject  to  dis¬ 
pute  what  a  king  can  do  or  say  that  a 
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king  cannot  do  this.”  Scarcely  less 
strange  to  modern  ears  Is  the  speech  of 
Charles  I.  "when  he  bid  the  House  re¬ 
member  that  “Parliaments  were  alto¬ 
gether  in  his  power  for  their  calling, 
sitting,  and  dissolution,  and  therefore, 
ns  he  found  the  fruits  of  them  good  or 
evil,  they  were  to  continue  to  be  or  not 
to  be.”  By  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
the  struggle  was  so  far  decided  that 
Charles  II.  was  forced  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  to  assure  his  Parliaments  that  he 
loved  them— an  assurance  that  was 
probably  more  likely  to  amuse  than  to 
deceive.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  House 
were  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  this 
contention,  which  in.  one  shape  or  an¬ 
other,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  was 
continually  before  it;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  that  the  controversy  reached 
anything  like  a  final  settlement.  Such 
power  of  activity  as  remained  to  the 
House  was  devoted  to  disputes  more  or 
less  violent  with  the  Peers  over  their 
respective  privileges  and  several 
spheres  of  jurisdiction;  to  the  impeach¬ 
ments  of  Ministers,  who,  in  times  when 
they  did  not  hold  themselves  responsible 
to  Parliament,  could  only  in  this  way 
be  got  rid  of;  to  debates  on  alleged 
breaches  and  abuses  of  privilege;  to 
displays  of  theological  pugilism;  to  the 
consideration  of  the  need  of  a  standing 
army;  to  the  unravelling  of  plots,  often- 
cr  more  imaginary  than  real;  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputed  elections;  and  to 
other  topics  that  now  would  be  thought 
to  be  quite  outside  Parliamentary  no¬ 
tice.  There  was  hardly  anything  for¬ 
merly  that  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  think  its  duty  to  discuss.  Some¬ 
times  there  was  a  book  or  pamphlet, 
such  as  Bishop  Burnet’s  “Pastoral  Let¬ 
ter,”  which  in  Its  displeasure  It  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  common  hangman  to  be 
burned;  or  there  was  a  sermon  which 
brought  some  unhappy  clergyman  be¬ 
neath  its  lash.  In  a  word,  there  was 


nothing  which  it  did  not  touch,  even  if 
it  did  not  adorn.  There  were,  indeed, 
some  statutes,  such  as  the  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus  Act  and  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
which  stand  out  as  landmarks  for  all 
time;  but  they  are  few,  and  beyond 
some  curious  attempts  to  stimulate 
trade  by  such  expedients  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  exports  or  imports  and  regulating 
manufactures.  Parliament  passed  few 
laws— a  function,  indeed,  that  was  not 
much  demanded  of  it  The  one  great 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  then  and  now  is  the  de¬ 
bates  upon  Supply,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  has  always  zealously  main¬ 
tained  its  right  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  national  purse;  and  It  Is  only  in  the 
amount  of  the  Estimates  and  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  taxation  that  in  this 
part  of  its  functions  there  is  any  not¬ 
able  change  to  be  observed.  But  apart 
from  questions  of  finance,  the  House 
has  as  much  altered  inwardly  in  Its 
spirit  and  in  the  character  of  its  labors 
as  It  has  in  its  external  surroundings 
and  in  the  material  form  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  it  sits. 

It  would  appear,  then,  at  first  sight 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  being  now 
happily  rid  of  a  great  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  which  formerly  occupied  its  time, 
should  be  better  able  to  busy  itself 
with  useful  legislation  than  It  was  be¬ 
fore.  And  this  is  In  a  measure  true. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
work  that  It  Is  expected  to  perform  has 
Increased  to  an  extent  that  far  more 
than  outweighs  the  advantages  derived 
from  being  free  from  debates  that  were 
often  embittered  and  not  very  fruitful. 
This  is  a  result  that  Is  due  to  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  with  the 
growth  of  democratic  government,  and 
especially  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
what  may  be  called  the  domain  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  law— the  law,  that  is  to 
say,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  in  prop¬ 
er  working  order  the  various  executive 
bodies,  both  Imperial  and  local— has  Im- 
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mensely  increased.  Next,  contempo¬ 
raneously  with  this  process  the  idea 
has  become  generally  diffused,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  much  ameliora¬ 
tion  and  reform  is  to  be  derived  from 
legislation.  The  House  of  Commons, 
so  it  is  argued,  is  the  agent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  have  only  to  direct  their 
agent  what  to  do  and  all  will  be  well. 
Democracy,  in  a  word,  has  become  con¬ 
scious  of  its  powers,  and  Impatient  to 
exert  them.  Lastly,  besides  these  gen¬ 
eral  causesT  which  operate  more  or  less 
in  all  countries  where  popular  govern¬ 
ment  exists,  there  is  another  which  is 
peculiar  to  England,  and  that  is  the 
system  of  Cabinet  government.  It  is 
the  specific  quality  of  this  system  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  organs  are 
fused;  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Legislature  insists  upon  controlling  the 
Executive,  the  Executive  keeps  a  firm 
grasp  upon  legislation.  The  merits  and 
demerits  of  this  arrangement  it  would 
be  Irrelevant  to  discuss;  it  is  enough  to 
note  the  fact,  and  the  consequences 
that  follow  from  it  The  clear  result  is 
that  the  labors  of  both  organs  are  very 
much  increased;  for  while  the  Execu¬ 
tive  not  merely,  governs  but  initiates 
legislation  the  Legislature  not  merely 
makes  laws  but  Inquires  into  the  way 
in  which  the  laws,  when  made,  are  put 
into  execution.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  system  can  perhaps  best  be 
realized  by  recalling  the  passage  from 
Napoleon’s  letter  that  has  been  already 
quoted.  The  Napoleonic  conception  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  actually  ex¬ 
isting  English  practice,  and  this  is  a 
fact  which  is  of  great  Importance  to  re¬ 
member  when  the  House  of  Commons 
is  censured  for  its  failures.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  all 
the  popular  chambers  In  the  world  it 
has  the  most  to  do.  To  supervise  the 
government  not  only  of  the  British 
Islands,  but  in  the  last  resort  of  the 
whole  British  Empire,  and  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  this  vast  and  intricate  ma¬ 


chinery  working  smoothly.  Is  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  task  that  leaves  but  little  room  for 
legislation  not  of  an  administrative 
kind. 

So  much  at  least  by  way  of  extenua¬ 
tion  will  be  allowed.  But,  it  will  be 
asked,  what  has  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  done  to  fit  itself  for  its  changed 
conditions,  and  to  make  itself  better 
equipped  for  these  new  and  exacting 
functions?  This  is  a  question  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  quite 
satisfactory  to  a  critic.  True  it  is  that 
the  House  has  shown  itself  conscious 
of  its  defects  and  it  is  certainly  fond 
of  tinkering  with  its  rules  of  procedure. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  between  the 
years  1832  and  1881  it  appointed  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  Committees  to 
consider  revision  of  its  rules;  and  mo¬ 
tions  are  constantly  being  made  for  de¬ 
parting  from  such  rules  as  it  possesses. 
In  the  Session  of  1901  motions  of  this 
kind  were  made  on  eighteen  days. 
This  very  Session  it  has  been  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  discussion  of  new 
rules.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  by 
some  that  the  House  is  cramped  and 
stified  by  old  practice  and  traditions 
that  served  well  enough  for  a  past  age, 
but  are  entirely  unsulted  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  But  as  the  records  of  the  past  are 
unrolled  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
changes  in  the  habits  of  the  House,  its 
character  and  ideas  are  so  great  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  allow  that  there 
is  much  force  in  this  contention.  In 
some  ways,  Indeed,  the  House  formerly 
worked  under  rules  that  must  have 
been  very  salutary  and  helpful  for  the 
due  performance  of  public  business. 
The  Members  appear  to  have  taken 
themselves  and  their  duties  rather  se¬ 
riously.  For  the  reason,  perhaps,  that 
in  theory  (though  the  practice  had  be¬ 
come  obsolete)  they  were  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  wages  from  their  constituents, 
they,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
were  very  assiduous  in  attending  to 
their  Parliamentary  duties— probably 
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even  more  so  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  rules  of  course  varied  from  time  to 
time,  but  orders  were  frequently  In 
force  that  prohibited  absence  with¬ 
out  leave,  provided  for  a  roll-call, 
and  Imposed  fines  for  non-attend¬ 
ance.  These  rules  were  sometimes 
rigidly  enforced.  In  the  year  1668  an 
order  was  passed  that  absent  Members 
be  sent  for  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  be 
fined  401.,  and  be  committed  to  the 
Tower  until  the  fine  was  paid.  A  plea 
of  sickness  was  allowed,  but  leave  of 
absence  was  required  even  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  business.  When,  for  instance. 
Sir  John  Maynard,  the  celebrated  law¬ 
yer,  ventured  to  go  oni  the  Western 
Circuit  without  having  first  obtained 
permission,  his  conduct  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  his 
son  was  allowed  to  write  to  him  to  or¬ 
der  him  to  return  on  pain  of  being  sent 
for  by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  If  leave 
was  granted,  the  Member  having  It 
was  expected  to  use  It.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  allowed 
to  visit  his  sick  wife;  but,  rising  to 
speak  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
away,  an  objection  was  raised  to  his 
being  heard.  Sir  Richard,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  was  better,  good-humor¬ 
edly  parried  It  by  calling  It  a  “merry 
motion,  a  Christmas  motion,"  and  the 
subject  was  quietly  dropped. 

Then  the  hours  of  business  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
made  for  good  and  expeditions  work. 
The  House  met  early,  sometimes  as 
early  as  seven  o’clock,  and  usually  at 
eight  or  nine  o’clock  In  the  morning, 
and  rose  not  Infrequently  at  mid-day 
or  not  long  afterwards;  a  practice  that 
must  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  habits  of  its  members.  We  read 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Speaker  re¬ 
buked  Sir  Thomas  Meeres  for  having 
sat  up  so  late  the  previous  night  that 
he  was  unable  to  present  a  report  to 
the  House  in  proper  time  the  next 
morning.  Gradually,  however,  the 
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hours  became  later,  and  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  Bishop  Burnet 
remarked  that  the  House,  which  then 
met  at  noon,  began  its  work  too  late; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  hour  of 
meeting  was  postponed  until  two 
o’clock  In  the  afternoon.  Evening  sit¬ 
tings,  or  at  least  sittings  till  a  late  hour 
at  night,  were  comparatively  rare;  and 
it  only  occasionally  happened  that  a 
motion  was  made  that  candles  be- 
brought  in,  so  that  the  debate  could  be- 
continued.  The  motion  for  candles  was 
sometimes  angrily  debated,  because  to- 
negatlve  it  was  equivalent  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  closure.  Even  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  could  remember  the  time  wheni 
the  House  used  to  rise  from  business ; 
at  six  or  seven  o’clock  In  the  evening. 
Speaking  in  1882  he  said,  “I  can  welF 
remember.  In  my  boyhood,  when  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  which 
was  burnt  down,  that  the  same  thing 
used  to  take  place  as  now  takes  place 
In  the  other  House  of  Parliament— 
namely,  that  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock  the  House,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  had  disposed  of  its  business, 
and  was  permitted  to  adjourn.’’  But  if 
the  hours  were  shorter,  the  Saturday 
holiday  was  not  thought  of;  and  it  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole,  who  wished  to  devote  the 
day  to  hunting.  So  deeply  do  the 
amusements  of  a  nation  infiuence  the 
conduct  of  even  the  gravest  of  affairs. 

The  House  of  Commons,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  is  not  suffering  from 
strangulation  by  antiquated  practice. 
Most  of  Its  ancient  rules  have  been 
abolished  or  have  dropped  into  obliv¬ 
ion.  The  character  of  Its  business,  too, 
as,  indeed,  it  has  been  already  noted, 
has  been  utterly  transformed.  It  Is  cu¬ 
rious  to  read  In  the  reports  the  kind  of 
things  that  it  debated;  how,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  ordered  the  arrest  of  four  bar¬ 
risters  for  arguing  a  case  before  the 
House  of  Lords;  how  It  resolved  that 
a  Bristol  clergyman  who  preached 
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HIgh-Church  doctrines  was  “a  scandal 
and  reproach  to  his  function;’*  how  It 
expelled  one  member  for  daring  to  as¬ 
sert  that  a  Popish  plot  did  not  exist; 
and  how  it  gravely  inquired  into  the 
charge  brought  against  Samuel  Pepys 
of  being  a  Papist.  Debates  upon 
whether  offenders  of  its  dignity  should 
fecelve  sentence  standing  or  kneeling 
at  the  bar;  whether  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  had  been  summoned  before  it, 
should  be  provided  with  a  chair,  and 
the  like  questions,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  of  the  importance  they 
must  have  assumed  at  the  time. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  House 
as  it  was  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  se¬ 
rious  business  was  a  trifle  to  it,  yet  it 
must  be  allowed  that  sometimes  trifles 
were  its  serious  business. 

That  the  Parliaments  of  modern 
times  have  not  degenerated  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
at  all  times  there  have  been  persons  to 
be  found  who  had  complaints  to  make 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Samuel 
Pepys,  for  instance,  said  that  It  was 
“a  beaste  not  to  be  understood;”  that 
it  was  swayed  with  faction  and  self- 
interest;  that  he  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  a  knave  until  he 
entered  it  He  lamented  that  the 
payment  of  wages  to  Members  had 
been  discontinued,  because  the  elec¬ 
tors  formerly  “chose  men  that  un¬ 
derstood  their  business  and  would 
attend  to  it,  and  then  could  expect 
an  account,  but  now  they  cannot.” 
Sometimes  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
country  was  asserted  in  a  very  positive 
fashion.  A  notable  occasion  happened 
In  the  year  1701,  when  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  Maidstone  Quarter  Sessions 
went  so  far  as  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  House  asking  it  to  compose  its  fac¬ 
tious  disputes  and  to  proceed  to  devote 
Itself  to  the  serious  business  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  offended  House  was  in  a 
flame;  it  stigmatized  the  petition  as 
scandalous  and  revolutionary,  as  a  re¬ 


flection  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  committed  the  flve  chief 
petitioners  to  prison.  It  is  signiflcant 
that  they  became  the  most  popular  per¬ 
sons  in  the  kingdom.  To  come  to  a 
later  i)eriod.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
a  great  Parliamentary  manager,  once 
confessed  that  when  he  looked  at  the 
state  of  public  business  he  was  in  com¬ 
plete  despair. 

Nor  must  it  be  too  readily  assumed 
that  in  comparatively  recent  years  the 
House  has  not  vigorously  attempted  to 
amend  the  rules  of  its  procedure.  The 
immense  time,  for  instance,  that  was 
once  occupied  upon  receiving  petitions 
is  now  entirely  saved;  whole  depart¬ 
ments  of  Private  Bill  legislation  have 
been  abolished,  either  wholly  or  nearly 
so,  by  Acts  relating  to  Divorce,  Pa¬ 
tents,  and  Naturalization,  and  the 
Scotch  Private  Bill  Procedure  Act; 
abusive  motions  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  have  received  a  whole¬ 
some  check;  obstruction  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  beaten  down  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  closure;  the  system  of 
devolution  to  Committees  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  Improved.  One  change.  In¬ 
deed,  'has  occurred,  which  cannot  be 
enthusiastically  approved,  but  it -is  a 
change  that  has  been  brought  about 
automatically  rather  than  of  deliberate 
purpose.  The  private  Member— and  it 
is  his  altered  position  that  is  referred 
to— will  resent,  and  not  unjustly,  the 
saying  that  he  has  become  of  less  con¬ 
sequence  but  more  consequential.  His 
grievances  have  steadily  Increased;  for 
whereas  formerly  It  was  the  private 
member  who  used  to  initiate  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  is  now  the  Cabinet.  Even  as 
long  ago  as  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  change,  saying  that 
in  his  opinion  “one  of  the  very  serious 
evils  of  the  present  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness  In  this  House  is  the  enormous  re¬ 
striction  and  limitation  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  to  our  Junior  mem¬ 
bers.”  Since  then  those  grievances 
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have  become  even  more  acute.  “This 
is  called  the  House  of  Commons,”  said 
Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  In  1900,  “but  It 
really  Is  In  a  fair  way  to  become  a  den 
of  placemen,  on  account  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  whereby  all  power  Is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  members, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment”  There  is  only  too  much  truth 
In  this  strongly  worded  protest,  but  the 
evil  is  one  that  the  pressure  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  public  business  has  made  al¬ 
most  Inevitable.  The  private  member, 
In  short,  is  almost  helpless  In  a  House 
where  even  Cabinet  Ministers  with  a 
party  majority  behind  them  sometimes 
fail. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been 
noted  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
One  Is,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  Is  the  vital  organ  of  an  Atlas 
that  bears  no  small  part  of  the  globe 
upon  Its  shoulders,  has  immense  labors 
to  perform;  the  other  is  that  not  merely 
its  habits.  Its  spirit  and  traditions,  but 
Its  practice  and  procedure  have  been 
changed  much  more  than  a  superficial 
observer  would  be  disposed  to  allow. 
It  would  follow  that  many  of  the  stric¬ 
tures  passed  upon  It  are  beside  the 
mark.  In  a  word,  the  Parliamentary 
machine  is  expected  to  do  work  which, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
is  impossible  that  It  should  perform. 
To  demand  of  It  that  It  should  super¬ 
vise  the  administration  of  the  British 
Empire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  a 
Legislature  in  the  Napoleonic  sense,  is 
utterly  unreasonable. 

Rut  though  the  House  of  Commons  Is 
probably  quite  as  good  as  a  chamber 
as  ever  it  was,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  improve  some  parts  of  its 
procedure.  Greater  care  might  be 
taken  in  the  arrangement  of  business; 
the  “digestive  faculty”  of  the  House— 
to  use  the  quaint  phrase  of  a  seven¬ 
teenth-century  speaker— might  be  bet¬ 
ter  considered.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  system  of  devolution  to 


committees  should  not  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “the  real 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  House 
is  to  be  found  In  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor,  the  multiplication  of 
the  organs  by  which  the  House  applies 
Itself  to  and  discharges  its  proper 
work.”  Again,  unfinished  business 
might  well  be  carried  over  from  one 
Session  to  another.  It  is  done  In 
America,  and  what  is  practicable  there 
should  surely  be  so  here.  Then  mo¬ 
tions  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
might  be  even  more  restricted  than 
they  are.  Nor  would  it  be  any  great 
hardship  upon  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  if  some  limit  were  placed 
upon  the  length  of  speeches.  There  Is 
still  too  much  of  “the  dreary  drip  of  dil¬ 
atory  declamation;”  there  are  still 
some  Members  of  whom  It  may  be  said, 
as  Carlyle  said  of  Macaulay,  that  they 
have  “gone  all  to  tongue.”  In  America 
It  is  the  rule  that  “no  member  shall 
occupy  more  than  one  hour  in  debate 
on  any  question  in  the  House  or  in 
Committee,”  and  not  more  than  five 
minutes  when  the  House  is  in  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriation  Bills.  If  a  speak¬ 
er  wishes  to  extend  his  remarks,  he 
may  by  unanimous  consent  obta'in 
leave  to  have  his  speech  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ords.  There  is  surely  something  here 
at  least  worth  consideration.  The 
method  of  taking  divisions,  moreover, 
might  be  improved;  for  anyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  taking 
divisions  in  foreign  legislative  assem¬ 
blies  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  iEnglish  House  of  Commons  a 
great  deal  of  time  Is  wasted  In  exercis¬ 
ing  in  the  lobbies.  Lastly,  with  regard 
to  the  defects  In  the  form,  and  wording 
of  Bills,  something  might  be  done  bo 
reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  Not  that 
the  difficulty  of  the  work  should  be  un¬ 
derrated,  for  it  makes  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  demands  upon  the  intellect.  “I 
will  venture  to  affirm,”  said  John  Aus- 
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tin  the  jurist,  “that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  technical  part  of  legislation 
is  incomparably  more  difl9cult  than 
what  may  be  called  the  ethical.  In 
other  words,  it  is  far  easier  to  conceive 
jnstly  what  would  be  useful  law  than 
so  to  construct  that  same  law  that  it 
may  accomplish  the  design  of  the  law¬ 
giver.”  But  if  Members  would  only  re¬ 
flect  that  it  is  their  business  to  deal 
with  great  principles,  and  that  details 
might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Administration,  the  dlflJculty  would  be 
lessened.  A  committee  of  experts  for 
the  revision  of  drafts  might  also  be 
created. 

But  no  rules  whatsoever  can  be  of 
much  avail  unless  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  moved  by  what  -has  been 
well  called  the  “Parliamentary  spirit,” 
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and  unless  they  are  good  “Parliament- 
men,”  as  the  old  phrase  ran.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  those  for  whose  guidance  rules 
are  made  is  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  rules  themselves.  Freedom  of 
speech,  wide  as  the  heavens  and  unfet¬ 
tered  as  the  air,  is  the  very  life-breath 
of  the  House,  but  it  has  to  be  restricted 
lest  its  abuse  by  a  small  minority 
should  obstruct  the  business  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  said,  the  House  “be¬ 
comes  year  after  year  more  and  more 
the  slave  of  some  of  the  poorest  and 
most  insignificant  among  Its  members.” 
But  that  state  of  things  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  House  as  of  the  people 
who  create  it  In  their  hands  the  rem¬ 
edy  in  the  last  resort  lies. 

C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 


THE  NEW  ORDER  OF  MERIT. 


The  King’s  new  Order  of  Merit  would 
have  attracted  more  attention  if  the  list 
had  appeared  alone,  and  not  at  the  tail 
of  the  honors  bestowed  at  the  Corona¬ 
tion.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Court  Usherdom,  is  an  Order 
which  conveys  no  rank,  title,  or  prec¬ 
edence  of  any  kind.  Those  who  wear 
it  will  be  addressed  precisely  as  before. 
They  will  not  even  have  a  fresh  set  of 
what  the  Irish  judge  called  “terminal 
initials”  after  their  names.  Yet  it  is  a 
very  high  distinction  to  have  this  Or¬ 
der,  as  a  glance  at  the  twelve  holders 
will  show.  The  newest  Order  is  indeed 
the  exact  antithesis  of  the  oldest.  “I 
like  the  Garter,”  said  a  duke  of  the  old 
school.  “There’s  none  of  that  con¬ 
founded  merit  about  It”  This  Order 
is  all  merit.  There  is  nothing  else  in  it. 
It  was  made  in  Germany.  Being  a 
free  trader  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 


But  the  ardent  patriots,  if  such  there 
be,  who  drink  British  wine  and  smoke 
British  cigars,  may  complain  of  its  for¬ 
eign  origin.  For  the  Prussian  Order 
of  Merit  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great 
soon  after  his  accession  in  1740,  must 
certainly  be  considered  the  forerunner 
of  this  one.  That  Order,  which  has 
maintained  from  the  first  a  very  high 
standard  and  reputation,  was  bestowed 
in  1874  upon  the  illustrious  biographer 
of  Frederick,  Thomas  Carlyle.  Carlyle, 
apart  from  his  genius,  was  a  very  fit¬ 
ting  recipient  of  the  honor;  for  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  always  German,  and  his 
style  was  quite  as  much  German  as 
English. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  an  English 
Order  of  Merit  is  not  racy  of  the 
soil.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  think  that 
literary  or  scientific  eminence  is  a  thing 
about  which  kings  and  governments 
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know  no  more  than  other  folk.  The 
two  scientific  peerages  which  exist  are 
very  modern  creations  indeed,  and 
Tennyson’s  Is  the  one  example  of  a 
pure  man  of  letters  raised  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  such.  Macaulay  and  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  had  been  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Monckton  Milnes,  before  be  became 
Lord  Houghton,  bad  sat  for  many  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  living 
son  of  song  has  been  ennobled.  lEven 
the  Poet  Laureate  is  still  Mr.  Austin. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  for 
founding  a  Literary  Academy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  the  most  famous  was 
Swift’s.  But  they  have  all  foundered 
on  the  adamantine  individualism  of  the 
English  people.  They  don’t  want  to 
be  told  how  they  should  write,  or  even 
how  they  shall  spell.  Challemel  Lacour 
showed  a  truly  British  spirit  when, 
after  arguing  for  some  time  against  the 
introduction  of  the  verb  6a«er  Into  the 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  he 
said,  “Eh  bien,  s’ll  entre,  je  sors.’’  The 
principle  of  authority  Is  unpopular  in 
these  islands,  especially  in  literature, 
where  everybody  thinks  that  he  knows 
as  much  as  anybody  else,  and  has  the 
Inherent  right  of  liking  any  nonsense 
be  pleases.  Matthew  Arnold  hankered 
after  something  like  the  famous  insti¬ 
tution  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  But  he 
recognized  that  it  would  be  impossible. 
Sooner  or  later  there  would  be  “a  filght 
of  Corinthian  leading  articles,’”  and  it 
would  be  shown  that  those  within  the 
tabernacle  were  no  better  than  those 
without. 

An  Order  of  Merit,  however,  is  no 
menace  to  public  or  private  liberty. 
With  three  generals  and  two  admirals, 
it  may  be  trusted  not  even  to  purge  the 
English  language  of  expletives.  Car¬ 
lyle  like  Mr.  Watts,  would  accept  no 
title,  even  though  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  fit 
of  prodigality  offered  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath.  But  the  most  rigid 
of  democrats  need  not  refuse  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  does  not  distinguish  by  any 


handle  or  appendage.  Whether  they 
be  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign,  or  the 
choice  of  the  Minister,  or  the  Joint 
composition  of  both,,  the  first  ap¬ 
pointments  to  the  new  Order  are  thor¬ 
oughly  good.  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Wolse- 
ley,  and  Lord  Kitchener  are  the  three 
most  brilliant  of  living  soldiers.  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  might  be 
called,  if  one  could  combine  Roman  and 
Jewish  ideas,  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of 
the  Temple  of  Janos,  now  happily 
closed.  Lord  Wolseley,  as  people  are 
apt  nowadays  to  forget,  was  the  pio¬ 
neer  of  army  reform,  the  military  ad¬ 
viser  of  that  great  Minister  Mr.  Card- 
well,  and  the  real  author  of  the  Re¬ 
serve.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  discovered 
a  new  element  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
has  even  given  it  a  name.  Lord  Kelvin 
is  by  general  consent  at  the  head  of 
British  science,  and  bis  discoveries 
have  been  as  practically  useful  as  they 
were  marvellous  in  their  acuteness.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  was  the 
ornament  of  Glasgow  University;  he 
made  it  possible  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
cable,  and  he  corrected  the  errors  which 
had  vitiated  the  mariner’s  compass. 
Lord  Lister  is  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Inventor  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment,  which  has  saved  many  lives 
besides  the  King’s.  Sir  Henry  Keppel 
is  the  oldest  Admiral.  In  some  eyes  it 
might  seem  more  meritorious  to  be  the 
youngest.  But  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  who 
has  been  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  since 
1877,  commanded  the  Naval  Brigade  in 
the  Crimean  War,  and  is  a  fine  old  link 
with  the' past  His  brother.  Lord  Albe¬ 
marle,  who  has  not  been  long  dead, 
was  present  at  Waterloo.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour’s  services  In  China  are  too 
fresh  to  have  been  forgotten  by  any 
one.  Sir  William  Huggins  is  the  grea't- 
est  of  living  astronomers,  and  a  notable 
improver  of  scientific  instruments. 

Without  in  any  way  disparaging  these 
great  and  famous  men,  one  may  say 
that  the  most  interesting  men  of  the 
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twelve  are  the  one  artist  and  the  two 
authors.  Official  services  speak  for 
themselves,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
Including  myself,  must  always  look  at 
the  wonders  of  science  with  distant 
awe.  But  books  and  pictures  bring  us 
all  to  a  level.  One  subscriber  to 
Mudle’B,  one  frequenter  of  Burlington 
House,  is  as  good  as  another.  Mr. 
Watts„however,i8  something  more  than 
a  great  artist.  He  is  a  p  jet,  who  writes 
poetry  with  a  brush  Instead  of  a  pen. 
The  mingled  simplicity  and  idealism 
of  his  iife,  his  singuiar  munificence, 
his  carelessness  of  wealth  and  worldly 
success,  have  surrounded  him  in  his  old 
age  with  a  sort  of  reverence  which  as  a 
rule  is  paid  only  to  the  dead.  He  was 
not  a  precocious  painter,  like  Leighton 
and  Millais.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  he  has  been  improving. 
At  all  times  he  had  the  indefinable  qual¬ 
ity  which  is  not  explained  by  being 
called  genius.  It  must  have  been  of 
him  that  Tennyson  was  thinking  when 
he  wrote  of  the  artist  who 

Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds 
the  man. 

The  wonderful  collection  of  his  por¬ 
traits  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
has  no  counterpart  for  the  combination 
of  number,  variety,  and  excellence. 
The  Tennyson,  the  Newman,  the  Man¬ 
ning,  have  all  been,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  highly  praised.  For  myself,  I  should 
prefer  to  all  others  the  Martineau  and 
the  Mill.  Dr.  Martineau  never 
preached  a  more  eloquent  serinon  than 
that  portrait  will  preach  for  him  so 
long  as  it  endures.  Even  the  famous 
Essay  on  Liberty  is  not  more' charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  than  Mr.  Watts’s 
presentment  of  Mill,  and  the  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  far  less  so.  The  rugged  gran¬ 
deur  of  Tennyson’s  face  in  old  age  is 
singularly  impressive  on  Mr.  Watts’s 
canvas;  but  a  smaller  artist  than  Mr. 
Watts  could  hardly  have  failed  to  catch 
that  Mr.  Watts’s  allegorical  pictures 


reveal  a  different  set  of  powers,  and 
either  set  alone  would  make  him  a 
great  artist. 

If  any  man  be  entitled  to  tbe  epithet 
“meritorious,”  it  is  Mr,  Lecky;  for  no 
living  writer  has  devoted  himself  more 
consistently  or  more  indefatigably  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  Perfect  impar¬ 
tiality  is  not  attainable  by  any  histo¬ 
rian.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  char¬ 
acter  and  motive  which  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  attribute  of  Him  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid.  But  Mr.  Lecky’s  his¬ 
torical  as  distinguished  from  his  con¬ 
troversial  books  are  honorably  marked 
by  a  successful  determination  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  represent  both  sides  of 
every  question.  I  do  not  know  that  a 
greater  compliment  than  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  historian,  and  I  am  sure  it 
may  be  truthfully  paid  to  Mr.  Lecky. 
His  great  work,  the  work  by  which  he 
will  live,  is  his  History  of  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Originally  un¬ 
dertaken  to  correct  the  misstatements 
of  Mr.  Froude,  a  man  of  genius,  who 
did  not  know  what  accuracy  meant.  It 
grew  Into  the  lucid  and  perspicuous 
narrative  which  Is  the  admiration  of  all 
students  and  the  delight  of  all  readers. 
The  last  two  volumes,  which  deal  with 
the  Act  of  Union,  appeared  during  the 
period  of  acute  and  vehement  agitation 
between  the  Home  Rule  Biill  of  1886 
and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  Mr. 
Lecky,  though  a  patriotic  Irishman, 
was  a  Unionist,  and  when  an  Irishman 
is  a  Unionist,  he  is  a  pretty  strong  one. 
But  not  a  trace  of  partisanship  Is  to  be 
discovered  In  his  account  of  the  great 
and  memorable  transactions  with 
which  the  eighteenth  century  closed, 
and  from  which  the  United  Kingdom 
emerged.  Of  course  there  is  no  real  In¬ 
consistency  In  thinking  that  though  the 
Act  of  Union  should  not  then  have 
passed,  W  should  not  now  be  repealed. 
Fieri  non  debet,  factum  valet  Is  a  max¬ 
im  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  com¬ 
mon  law.  Still,  it  Is  a  great  thing,  and 
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a  fine  thing,  that  an  historian  should  highly  Inconvenient  for  a  Minister  to 


emancipate  himself  so  completely  as 
Mr.  Lecky  did  from  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  hour.  Many  of  his 
political  friends,  though  not  the  wisest 
of  them,  were  disappointed.  They 
hoped  for  a  party  pamphlet,  they  found 
a  history.  Mr.  Lecky’s  book  may  be 
compared  in  other  respects  with  the 
late  Bishop  Creighton’s  wonderful 
BMory  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Dr.  Creighton’s  history  is,  alas! 
unfinished.  When  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  London  it  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  There  is,  however,  more 
than  enough  left  to  show  the  .distinc¬ 
tive  quality  of  his  mind.  He  was  able 
and  willing  to  put  himself  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  men  he  described.  He  did 
not  judge  them  by  the  light  of  subse¬ 
quent  events,  which  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  foreseen.  Mr.  Lecky  had  not, 
in  his  History  of  England,  to  go  back  so 
far.  Still,  the  French  Revolution  is  a 
tremendous  break,  and  the  people  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  really 
ended  In  1789,  are  in  many  respects  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ourselves.  To  take  two 
Instances  In  two  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord 
North  cannot  be  understood  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  modem  standards  of  public 
conduct.  Neflther  of  them  was  per¬ 
sonally  dishonest.  Both  of  them  would 
have  refused  a  bribe.  Yet  they  never 
hesitated  to  bribe  others;  and  while 
Walpole  deliberately  drove  out  of  his 
Cabinet  every  probable,  or  even  possi¬ 
ble  rival.  North  allowed  bis  own  excel¬ 
lent  understanding  to  be  guided  against 
the  Interest  of  the  country  by  the 
bigoted  narrowness  of  the  king.  It  is 
easy,  and  perhaps  right,  to  condemn 
them.  But  the  trae  historian  must 
take  into  consideration  when  he  forms 
bis  judgment,  the  diflaculty  of  manag¬ 
ing  a  House  of  Commons  which  did  not 
represent  the  people,  and  the  fact  that 
Gieorge  III  had  still  some  vestiges  of 
independent  power,  which  made  it 


quarrel  with  him. 

Mr.  Lecky’s  historical  conscience  never 
slumbers.  He  always  endeavors  to  do 
justice  without  fear  or  favor,  without 
affection  or  ill-will.  There  have  been 
many  more  brilliant  historians  than 
Mr.  Lecky,  none  more  safe  and  sound. 
If  his  style  has  in  it  an  element  of  the 
commonplace.  It  is  quite  free  from  af¬ 
fectation  or  obscurity.  Oibbon  is  the 
only  historian  who  could  write  notes 
which  are  often  equal,  and  sometimes 
superior,  to  his  text.  But  Mr.  Lecky’s 
notes  are  full  of  curious  information, 
admirably  collected;  and  perhaps  no 
author  quotes  with  such  invariable 
felicity.  As  member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  be  has  been  faithful  to  his 
party;  as  an  historian  he  has  laid  party 
aside,  and  served  truth  alone. 

The  Impartiality  of  the  Order  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  shown  by  the  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Morley.  If 
Mr.  Morley’s  name  had  not  been  In¬ 
cluded,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
missed,  and  its  absence  would  have 
been  set  down  to  political  infiuence. 
The  King,  since  his  accession^  and  be¬ 
fore  it,  has  been  strictly  constitutional 
in  his  equal  treatment  of  Tories  and 
Radicals,  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  far  more  respect 
for  intellectual  eminence  than  for  the 
hereditary  traditions  of  his  party  or  bis 
order.  Knighthoods  and  baronetcies, 
peerages  and  even  Prlvy-Counclllor- 
ships,  he  fiings  about  with  contempt. 
To  one  applicant,  it  is  said,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  bis  regrret  that  there  was  “not 
enough  skilly  to  go  round.”  But  the 
Order  of  Merit  is  so  far  confined  to 
celebrities  properly  so  called.  Mr. 
Morley  is  the  one  living  Englishman 
who  combines  the  faculty  of  moving 
multitudes  by  his  voice  with  the  wider 
and  more  lasting  infiuence  exercised  by 
the  pen.  Macaulay  had  both  gifts,  but 
be  became  so  completely  absorbed  in 
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his  History  that  after  middle  life  he  sel¬ 
dom  made  public  speeches.  Burke  was 
both  a  greater  orator  and  a  greater 
writer  than  any  one  now  alive.  But 
Burke’s  majestic  orations  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  posterity.  He  was  often  im- 
IMitiently  heard  by  his  actual  audience 
at  the  time.  Mill  wanted  the  physical 
gifts  which  are  required  on  public  plat¬ 
forms,  though  in  every  other  respect 
he  was  as  well  qualified  to  speak  as  to 
write.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  magnetic  power 
over  vast  masses  of  men  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  equalled;  but  his  reputation 
would  probably  stand  higher  if  he  had 
never  written  a  line.  Mr.  Morley’s 
books  will  doubtless  long  survive  his 
addresses  to  bis  constituents  and  bis 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  it  is  as  difiScult  to  ignore  the  one 
as  the  other  in  any  present  estimate  of 
the  member  for  Montrose.  No  order 
could  be  so  perfect  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Morley’s  philosophic  breadth  as 
the  fact  that  be  should  be  considered 
the  one  possible  biographer  of  a  man 
who  guided  every  act  of  his  life  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  a  subtle  remark  of  Cato’s  that 
he  would  rather  people  asked  why 
there  was  not  a  statue  of  him  than  why 
there  was.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  positive  question  will  be 
asked  about  any  of  the  twelve  names 
in  this  list.  To  make  out  another 
twelve  would  be  invidious,  and  perhaps 
difficult.  But  there  are  some  which 
naturally  and  inevitably  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  Two  may  be  found  elsewhere 
among  the  Coronation  honors  which 
would  certainly  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  I  mean  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  among 
the  Privy  Councillors,  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  among  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  held  one  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  of  India.  He  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Council  at  home.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  quality  of  his  verses  was  famil¬ 
iar  to  a  large  number  of  cultivated 


men  even  before  they  were  published 
to  the  world  at  large.  But  the  great 
and  peculiar  service  he  has  done  for  the 
East  and  the  West  is  not  so  much  his 
poetry  nor  his  administration  of  Bengal 
as  his  delicate  and  sympathetic  study 
of  Indian  philosophy  and  religion. 
The  second  series  of  Asiatic  Studies  is 
simply  priceless  in  its  representation 
of  Oriental  thought  by  an  Englishman 
from  an  Oriental  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Foundations  of  Belief,  a  very 
clever  but  a  rather  superficial  book,  is 
handled  with  the  urbane  irony  of  a 
Conservative  theologian  who  knows 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  ancient 
landmarks.  Very  few  Europeans  have 
understood  the  real  mind  of  the  East 
as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  understands  it,  and 
lie  has  the  respect  for  all  serious  re¬ 
ligions  without  which  an  examination 
of  them  is  futile.  A  very  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  qualities  is  required  for  a 
book  like  Asiatic  Studies,  including  a 
patient  Industry  which  does  not  neglect 
the  humblest  details.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
has  plenty  of  readers.  He  does  not 
need  consolation  for  popular  neglect. 
At  the  same  time  his  work  has  a  per¬ 
manent  value  to  England  as  an  Orien¬ 
tal  Power  which  sets  it  apart  from  or¬ 
dinary  speculation  and  from  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  books  about  the  East.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  is  also  a  philosopher, 
and  his  History  of  Utilitarianism  Is  a 
valuable  book.  But  it  is  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  especially  as  a  critic,  that 
he  deserves  national  recognition.  No 
literary  critic,  be  his  sphere  small  or 
great,  can  help  feeling  Indebted  to  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  for  many  hints  on  many 
subjects.  He  may  think  Sir  Leslie  some¬ 
times  wanting  in  enthusiasm— too  Judi¬ 
cial,  too  self-restrained.  But  he  must 
acknowledge  that  this  veteran  scholar 
and  student  is  a  master  of  the  critical 
art,  understanding  its  theory  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  practice.  As  the  origi¬ 
nal  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  earned 
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the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  As 
the  first  of  literary  critics  since  the 
death  of  Matthew  Arnold,  he  ought  to 
be  in  any  Academy,  however  small. 
A  life  devoted  to  literature  Is  not,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  highest  sense,  remunera¬ 
tive;  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  deserves 
the  utmost  praise  which  can  be  given 
to  a  man  of  letters.  He  is  worthy  of 
Jiis  calling. 

In  this  connection  one  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  great  novelist  who  re¬ 
ceived  on  his  seventieth  birthday  the 
congratulations  of  the  literary  world. 
Mr.  George  Meredith  has  now  fame 
enough  and  to  spare;  but  for  many 
years  he  went  on  producing  imagina¬ 
tive  romances  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  other  man  living,  and  they  were 
read  only  by  a  select  few.  By  slow  de¬ 
grees  the  circle  of  his  readers  widened, 
until  now  it  includes  the  majority  of 
e<lucated  men  and  women  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  His 
poetry  is  not  so  well  known  as  his 
novels,  though  it  deserves  to  be.  But 
they  are  now  standard  books,  by  which 
the  fiction  of  the  later  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  will  in  future  be  Judged.  Mr. 
Meredith’s  heroines  are  fit  company 
for  Beatrice  and  for  Rosalind.  His 
humor  and  fancy  are  Shakespearean. 
Among  English  novelists  now  living  he 
takes  the  foremost  place,  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  appreciate  him  even  better  than 
his  own  countrymen.  He  has  become 
a  classic  in  his  lifetime;  and  though 
no  order  could  add  to  his  reputation,  he 
would  add  to  the  reputation  of  any  or- 
^er. 

Then  there  Is  the  great  thinker,  now 
past  his  eightieth  year,  who  bas  toiled 
for  more  than  half*  a  century  under 
great  disadvantages  and  much  discour- 
■agement  to  complete  his  system  of  syn¬ 
thetic  philosophy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  is  a  mere  name  to  the  multitude, 


though  his  Treatise  on  Education  is 
full  of  sound  sense  and  practical  wis¬ 
dom.  His  books  have  never  had  a 
large  circulation.  The  abstract  nature 
of  his  masterpiece.  First  Principles,  con¬ 
fines  it  to  a  small  circle  of  readers. 
But  Mr.  Spencer’s  Influence  has  not 
been  the  less  extensive  because  it  has 
been  largely  indirect.  He  has  been  read 
by  those  who  write.  He  has  taught  the 
teachers  of  men.  He  has  done  for  so¬ 
cial  science  what  Darwin  did  for  phys¬ 
ical  science,  and  applied  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  to  the  development  of  civ¬ 
ilized  communities. 

There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the 
Order  of  Merit  should  be  conflned  to 
one  sex.  But  if  it  be  invidious  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  names  of  men,  it  is  doubly  in¬ 
vidious  to  suggest  the  names  of  women. 
We  have  no  female  astronomer  like 
Mrs.  Somerville,  no  female  economist 
and  historian  like  Miss  Martineau. 
There  is  no  George  Eliot  in  England, 
as  there  is  no  Georges  Sand  in  France. 
There  are  lady  novelists  of  every  kind 
and  every  degree,  one  more  brilliant 
than  another,  from  whom,  as  from 
poets  of  the  feminine  gender,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select  But  there  is  one 
Englishwoman  still  living,  though  long 
withdrawn  from  public  notice,  who 
would  be  universally  recognized  as  en¬ 
titled  to  any  honor  which  the  Crown 
could  bestow.  The  condition  of  the 
hospitals  in  South  Africa  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  recalled  to  every  one 
the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
She  is  not  by  any  means  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  Crimean  War:  but  there  is 
no  one  else,  living  or  dead,  who  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  alleviating  the 
horrors  of  that  disastrous  campaign. 
No  one  will  grudge  Sir  Henry  Keppel 
the  recognition  of  his  services;  but 
they  were  not  greater,  nor  more  heroic, 
than  Miss  Nightingale’s. 

Herbert  W.  Paul. 
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To  think  of  Venice  without  the 
Campanile  of  S.  Mark  is,  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  known  her  intimately, 
almost  an  impossibility.  For  it  was 
not  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  alone 
that  the  famous  bell-tower  dominated, 
but  ail  Venice  too,  across  whose  si¬ 
lent  ways  that  bell,  rung  by  the 
watchman  on  the  summit,  by  day 
and  night,  no  longer  sounds.  So 
passes  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Begun  in  902  under  Doge  Pietro  Tri- 
buno,  it  was  not  till  1150  under  Doge 
Domenico  Morosini  that  it  was  finished 
so  far  as  the  belfry,  which  was  added 
under  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  in 
1510.  The  belfry  and  pyramid  then 
added,  completing  the  shaft,  were  the 
work  of  Buono:  the  belfry  was  a 
beautiful  “open  loggia  of  four  arches 
in  each  face,”  and  commanded  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  Venice  and  her  isl¬ 
ands.  The  whole  tower,  including  the 
Angel  which  tipped  it,  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  high, 
while  the  base  measured  forty-two 
feet.  And  now  that  it  has  fallen,  a 
mere  mass  of  min  one  hundred  feet 
high  In  the  piazza,  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  perhaps  what  we  have  lost. 

■For  four  hundred  years  not  one  of 
our  countrymen  has  visited  Venice 
without  being  astonished  at  the 
beauty  of  the  Oampanlle.  John 
Evelyn  thus  writes  of  it  in  his 
“Diary”  concerning  his  visit  to  Ven¬ 
ice  in  1645:— 

Having  fed  our  eyes  with  the  noble 
prospect  of  the  Island  of  St  George, 
the  galleys,  gondolas,  and  other  vessels 
passing  to  and  fro,  we  walked  under  the 
cloister  on  the  other  side  of  this  goodly 
piazza,  being  a  most  magnificent  buildi- 
Ing,  the  design  of  Sansovino.  Here  we 
went  into  the  zccc®  or  mint  .  .  .  After 
this  we  climbed  up  the  tower  of  St 
Mark,  which  we  might  have  done  on 


horseback,  as  ’tls  said  one  of  the 
French  kings  did,  there  being  no  stairs 
or  steps,  but  returns  that  take  up  an 
entire  square  on  the  arches  40  foot 
broad  enough  for  a  coach.  This  steeple 
stands  by  itself  without  any  church 
near  it,  and  is  rather  a  watch  tower  in 
the  comer  of  the  great  piazza  230  foot 
in  height,  the  foundation  exceeding 
deep;  on  the  top  is  an  angel  that  turns 
with  the  wind,  and!  from  hence  is  a 
prospect  down  the  Adriatic  as  far  as 
Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  side,  with  the 
surprising  sight  of  this  miraculous  city 
lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea  in  the 
shape  of  a  lute,  the  numberless  islands 
tacked  together  by  no  fewer  than  450 
bridges. 

Mr.  John  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
made  some  mistake  as  to  the  height 
of  the  tower,  and  indeed,  though  as 
he  says  the  foundation  was  exceeding 
deep,  it  was  not  deep  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  grief. 

But  the  Campanile  of  S.  Mark  is 
not  the  only  tower  in  Venice  that  we 
hold  precious.  In  a  halo  of  mist  in 
early  morning,  sailing  as  it  were  on  a 
sea  as  smooth  and  blue  and  transpar¬ 
ent  as  the  sky  itself,  rises  the  island 
of  >S.  George,  with  its  church  and 
monastery  and  its  mighty  bell-tower, 
tipped,  too,  with  a  golden  angel  that 
looks  like  a  tall  lily,  standing  In  the 
serene  waters  of  some  lake  of  fancy. 
Indeed  one’s  first  Impression  almost 
of  Venice  is  one  of  rosiness,  as  though 
some  soft  indefinite  rosy  light  shone 
through  everything  there.  And  it  is 
from  tys  tower  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggt- 
ore  that,  as  I  think,  the  finest  view  of 
Venice  is  to  be  seen,— finer  than  that 
from  the  tower  of  S.  Mark,  since  one 
is  as  it  were  really  outside  Venice,  al¬ 
most  in  the  sea,  which,  tired  and  mo¬ 
tionless  in  the  heat,  completely  sur¬ 
rounds  one. 

The  church  of  S.  Giorgio  Magglore 
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Is  tlie  work  of  Palladio,  aad  was  be¬ 
gun  iu  15G5.  It  is  not  long  since  Ro¬ 
man  remains  were  discovered  on  tbe 
island,  that  was  in  old  days  called 
Isola  del  Cipressi— tbe  island'  of  tbe 
cypresses.  It  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  Benedictine  monastery  here  so 
long  ago  as  985.  Tbe  Doge  Domenico 
Micbele  is  buried  witbin  tbe  Cburcb 
of  Palladio.  It  was  be  wbo  brought 
the  two  granite  columns  from  Syria, 
that  are  now,  and  have  been  since 
1180,  the  chiefest  ornament  of  the  Pl- 
azzeta  exquisitely  visible  from  S. 
Giorgio:  with  these  he  also  brought 
the  body  of  S.  Isodoro,  a  not  less  pre¬ 
cious  gift.  Over  his  tomb  are  carved 
the  words,  "Terror  Graecorum  hie 
jacet.”  The  monastery,  together  with 
how  many  others  in  Italy,  has  been 
secularized,  and  is  now  used  as  an 
artillery  barracks. 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  island  that 
one  has  the  finest  view  of  the  Doge’s 
palace,  a  dream  of  splendor  In  the 
distance.  And  one  cannot  help  ask¬ 
ing  oneself  as  one  gazes  on  so  much 
beauty,  How  long  will  it  remain  with 
us  to  rejoice  us  of  the  modern  world? 

For  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fall 
of  S.  Mark’s  Tower  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise,  at  least  to  the  outer  world, 
though  It  would  appear  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  buildings  of  Venice  had 
frequently  been  warned  by  their  own 
architect  of  its  inevitable  fall  unless 
various  repairs  were  undertaken,  It  Is 
not  so  long  since  we  were  told  that 
that  side  of  the  ducal  palace  from 
which  springs  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  was 
gradually  sinking  into  tbe  mud, 
whither.  In  how  short  a  time,  all 
Venice  must  surely  follow! 

The  Inevitable  decay  of  the  piles  of 
white  poplar  wood  driven  Into  the 
mud,  the  dredging  of  the  lagoon  and 
the  tide-way  for  the  huge  modem 
ships,  tbe  wash  and  swirl  and  hurry 
of  the  penny  steamboats  up  and  down 
the  Grand  Canal  that  was  surely 


never  meant  for  them— all  have  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  downfall  of  that 
majestic  and  lovely  tower  whose  losa 
we  have  as  yet  hardly  realized,  whose 
fall  has  left  our  world  by  how  great 
a  thought  less  lovely  than  of  old. 

“The  bells  of  San  Marco,’’  says  d’An- 
nunzio  in  his  latest  book,  “gave  the 
signal  for  the  Angelus,  and  their  pon¬ 
derous  roll  dilated  In  long  waves  along 
the  mirror  of  the  harbor,  vibrated 
through  the  masts  of  the  ships,  spread 
afar  towards  the  infinite  lagoon.  From' 
San  Giorgio  Magglore,  from  San  Gior¬ 
gio  del  Grecl,  from  San  Giorgio  Degli 
Schiavonl,  from  San  Giovanni  In  Bra- 
gora,  from  San  Moise,  from  the  churches 
of  the  Salute  and  the  Rendatore  and 
beyond,  over  the  whole  domain  of  the 
Evangelist,  from  the  far  towers  of  the 
Madonna  dell’  Orto,  of  San  Globbe,  of 
Sant’  Andrea,  bronze  voices  answered 
mingling  in  one  great  chorus,  spreading 
over  the  silent  company  of  stones  and 
water  one  great  dome  of  Invisible 
metal,  the  vibrations  of  which  seemed 
to  reach  the  twinkling  of  the  earliest 
stars.  In  the  purity  of  evening  the 
sacred  voices  gave  the  City  of  Silence 
a  sort  of  immensity  of  grandeur.  From 
the  summit  of  their  temples  they 
brought  anxious  mankind  the  message 
sent  by  the  immortal  multitudes  hidden 
in  the  darkness  of  deep  aisles,  or  mys» 
teriously  troubled  by  the  light  of  votive 
lamps;  they  brought  to  spirits  worn  out 
by  the  day  tbe  message  of  the  super¬ 
human  creatures  figured  on  the  walls 
of  secluded  chapels  and  in  the  nlchea 
of  Inner  altars,  wbo  had  announced 
miracles  and  promised  worlds,  and  alt 
tbe  apparitions  of  the  consoling  Beauty 
invoked  by  unassuming  Prayer  rose  on 
that  storm  of  sound,  spoke  in  that 
aerial  chorus,  irradiated  the  face  of  the 
marvellous  night” 

That  chorus  has  gone  for  ever,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  Its  chiefest  voice.  How  long: 
will  Its  broken  song,  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishing,  proclaim  the  birth  of  the  Son* 
of  God  to  this  out-moded  world  of  sea 
distances  and  lapsing  tides?  Glori¬ 
fied  by  her  smouldering  sunsets,  Ven¬ 
ice  is  even  now  a  city  of  profound 
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space  aud  aileuce,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  Even  yet  there  are  a  tangle  of 
sweet  flowers  and  the  virile  branches 
of  the  vine,  and  many  a  magniflcent 
palace  and  church  and  tower  in  that 
city  of  ghosts  of  the  old-time  venturers, 
for  which,  in  profound  patience,  the 
sea,  her  husband,  waits. 

On  flrst  coming  to  her,  Venice  has  a 
strange  fascination  for  even  the  most 
Philistine  tourist;  nor  is  that  flrst  im¬ 
pression  unenduring.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  and  to  describe  her  ob¬ 
vious  beauty;  the  mystery  of  that 
limitless  horizon;  the  voluptuous 
glory  of  sunset;  the  delicate  and  frag¬ 
ile  splendor  of  dawn  over  her  num¬ 
berless  Islands;  the  blue  and  gray  and 
silver  in  which  the  twilight  dresses 
her;  the  music  of  mandolin  and  gui¬ 
tar  and  the  voices  of  the  gondoliers 
echoing  among  her  half-deserted  pal¬ 
aces  that  bear  the  names  of  princely 
families  that  have  passed  for  ever.  A 
sensuous,  and  amid  all  that  dead  and 
dying  loveliness  around,  perhaps  a 
sensual  emotion  has  from  the  flrst  al¬ 
most  entire  possession  of  the  travel¬ 
ler;  and  this,  as  I  think,  is  no  false 
impression,  but  a  profound  truth,  that 
is  true  enough  to  be  obvious— per¬ 
ceived  by  the  most  casual  passer-by. 

A  largesse  of  color  that  Is  in  itself 
a  kind  of  rich  music,  flerce  and  splen¬ 
did,  possessed  of  many  a  dying  fall, 
awaits  all  who  may  come  to  her,  sug¬ 
gesting  to  them  the  gallop  of  the 
bogles,  the  triumphant  assurance  of 
the  scarlet  trumpets  and  all  their  in¬ 
solent  joy,  the  thunder  of  innumer¬ 
able  drums  deadening  thought,  and 
the  exquisite  honey  of  violins  and 
harps,  the  breathless  passion  of  the 
mandolins,  the  balanced  wisdom  of 
violoncellos.  It  is  in  some  such  emo¬ 
tional  rapture  as  this  that  one  leaves 
her,  after  staying  but  a  few  weeks 
with  her  in  summer  time.  For  she 
seems  to  be  filled  even  now  with  a 
kind  of  riotous  joy  beyond  any  other 


city  in  our  world.  But  it  is  not  thus 
she  will  appear  to  those  who  have 
long  lived  beside  her  silent  ways,  who 
have  learned  to  know  her  very  soul. 
She  is  not  really  joyful  at  all,  but 
profoundly  sad:  her  ecstasy  of  beauty 
is  over,  and  the  sunsets  only  gild  a 
dying  city,  only  glorify  her  last  mys¬ 
terious  hours.  For  her  husband,  the 
sea,  whom  she  wedded  in  her  youth 
with  a  ring  of  gold  and  ruled  so  im¬ 
periously  for  many  years,  has  robed 
himself  just  before  twilight  with 
heavenly  gold  and  crimson,  and  his 
own  white  and  blue:  patiently  he  has 
waited  these  many  years  till  she  has 
grown  tired  of  conquest  and  glory, 
and  is  ready  to  sink  into  the  arms  of 
him  who  has  loved  her  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Ah,  no,  she  is  not  joyful:  she  is 
thinking  perhaps  of  all  those  years 
that  he  has  waited,  or  of  her  now 
shattered  glory,  and  her  beauty  that 
is  almost  a  ruin.  Is  it  thus  she  thinks, 
in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  her  lim¬ 
itless  horizon.  In  the  mysterious  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  lagoons,  in  the  sunshine, 
under  her  wide  heaven  before  she 
goes  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea? 
Still  the  gondolas  at  evening  steal 
back  from  the  Lido  like  ghosts  of 
winged  Hermes,  silently  into  the  city, 
as  night  descends  from  the  mountains 
far  away.  Still  the  stars  peer  down 
from  an  unimaginable  height  and 
seem  like  great  golden  water-lilies  on 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  And 
everywhere  and  at  all  hours  there  is 
a  kind  of  music,  perhaps  it  is  the 
weeping  of  the  oar;  perhaps  the  whis¬ 
per  of  the  lagoon  grass  through  which 
the  gondola  passes,  cleaving  a  disap¬ 
pearing  lane  as  it  goes;  perhaps  the 
musical  blow  of  the  boat  Itself  on  the 
water,  meeting  the  south  wind  com¬ 
ing  over  the  sand-dunes.  And  at  even¬ 
ing  this  music  only  becomes  more  dis¬ 
tinct,  more  passionate,  resolving  itself 
into  singing  beard  in  the  distance  to 
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the  accompaniment  of  mandolin  or 
guitar. 

Under  the  unfathomable  serenity  of 
her  sky  she  still  draws  breath  at  even¬ 
ing,  but  how  languidly!  And  we,  too, 
think  of  heaven,  and  with  her  just 
touch  it  perhaps  during  the  space  of 
one  heart’s  beat.  Maybe  in  the  vel¬ 
vety  dusk  she  is  praying  that  her  soul 
may  be  relieved  of  this  disorderly 
throng  of  sensible  things.  Hers  has 
been  one  of  those  sublime  moments 
that  have  no  return,  and  now  her  last 
lover  of  all  those  countless  ones. 
Night,  with  its  warm  damp  breath, 
has  touched  her  eyelids  as  with  a  kiss, 
for  she  has  turned  her  face  to  the 
wind,  the  wind  that  has  passed  over 
the  sea.  And  he,  her  true  husband- 
how  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
be  will  possess  her  at  the  last,  seeing 
the  infinite  persistence  of  the  waves, 
the  perseverance  of  the  foam,  the  im¬ 
perceptible  ’furious  beating  of  the 
winds,  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks, 
and  all  his  travail  and  waiting  and 
weariness  for  her? 

But  it  is  at  dawn,  perhaps,  that 
Venice  appears  to  us  as  of  old,  a  city 
of  joy.  In  the  cold  glittering  light  of 
sunrise  the  deserted  canals  are  ful¬ 
filled  with  a  kind  of  ancient  poetry 
and  all  the  ardor  of  silence.  Above, 
the  stars  are  dying  in  a  sky  almost 
green  and  rimmed  with  gold.  Some 
mystery  of  light  coming  from  the 
cave  of  darkness  has  passed  over  the 
city,  and  the  palaces  and  towers  and 
churches  seem  insubstantial,  fairy- 
like,  aerial,  and  magically  new.  A 
cold  faint  wind  blows  from  the  sea, 
and  as  the  gondola  flies  towards  the 
dawn,  past  the  Ducal  palace  that 
seems  like  a  house  of  ivory,  past  San 
Giorgio  that  Is  delicately  flushed  and 
tall  like  a  youth  almost,  gradually  the 
expanse  of  sea  and  the  strength  of  the 
sea-wind  dominate  the  city  that  has 
already  faded  away  as  a  dream.  The 
great  red  sails  of  the  flshlng-boats  bel¬ 


lied  by  the  wind,  the  foam  under  their 
bows,  the  music  of  the  buffeting  of  the 
little  waves  raised  by  the  sea-wind, 
the  growing  splendor  of  that  immense 
horizon,— all  are  fulfilled  with  a  riot 
of  joy,  a  profound  enthusiasm  for  life, 
conscious  of  itself  and  of  nothing  be¬ 
side.  And  gradually  the  ear  becomes, 
aware  of  the  thunder  of  waves,  the 
joyful  song  of  the  surf,  and  at  last 
the  boat  leaps  forwards  and  lies  pant¬ 
ing  upon  the  eternal  waves  of  the 
great  sea  that  has  already  consumed, 
so  many  eternities. 

But  at  night  all  is  changed.  Per¬ 
haps  under  a  full  moon  all  the  domes 
are  shining  with  silver,  while  before 
one,  far  away  out  over  the  lagoon, 
disappearing  at  last  into  the  heaven’s 
heart,  stretches  a  path  of  pearl,  along 
which  the  gondola  passes  slowly  and. 
gently  as  though  the  way  were  in¬ 
deed  precious.  It  is  then,  in  the  num¬ 
berless  smaller  canals  and  in  the 
Grand  Canal  too,  one  may  watch  the 
city  dying  so  slowly  and  understand, 
her  profound  sorrow.  How  indifferent 
she  is  to  the  life  that  goes  on  around 
her!  Neither  the  love-songs  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  nor  the  chanting  of  those  who  al¬ 
ready  look  upon  death  as  upon  a  dear 
mistress  move  her  at  all,  for  she  is 
thinking  of  her  own  destiny.  Far 
away  from  her  thoughts  now  are  the 
lust  and  love  and  glory  of  the  world 
that  still  live  in  the  voices  and  man¬ 
dolines  of  the  gondoliers.  What  is  it 
to  her  that  the  Piazza  dl  San  Marco  is. 
full  of  men  and  women,  that  In  the 
Salute  they  are  singing  Compline,  for 
she  is  thinking  of  her  husband  the 
sea  and  of  her  destined  bridal  bed. 

And  still  beautiful,  still  the  most 
lovely  city  of  our  world,  she  will  grad¬ 
ually,  or  in  a  moment,  be-  lost  to  us, 
and  he,  her  husband,  will  not  greet 
her  as  less  than  a  queen.  All  the 
spoils  of  the  splendid  ships,  all  the 
beauty  of  his  prey,  all  that  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  he  has  stolen  from  ns,  all  the 
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sunshine  he  has  stored  in  his  deep,  In- 
4estructible  caverns,  he  will  lavish 
upon  her,  and  every  night  he  will  deck 
her  with  innumerable  stars.  Ropes  of 
seaweed,  opalescent  and  rare,  will 
sway  like  beautiful  snakes  in  her  hair, 
banners  woven  by  the  secret  sway  of 
the  sea  will  float  from  the  tall  cam- 
panili,  on  her  left  hand  shall  flash  the 
mighty  ring  of  the  flsherman,  and  over 
her  heart  a  red  and  burning  sun  shall 
flame.  Then  in  the  silence  of  that  lu¬ 
cent  world  the  sea  shall  make  her  his 
•own  at  last. 

But  as  yet  those  who  have  for  too 
long  forgotten  how  precious  she  is  are 
striving  still  to  keep  her  for  our  world. 
Signor  Boni,  who  presides  over  the 
Technical  (Commission,  has  discovered 
that  each  pillar  of  the  Procuratio  Vec- 
chio— the  arcades  to  the  left  as  one 
faces  the  Basilica— has  to  support  no 
Jess  a  weight  than  35(X)  kilos,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  the  maximum  weight  that 
3t  can  bear.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  supports  both  of  wood  and 
metal— the  former  of  which  have  been 
carved  and  cut  away  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  houses  and  shops  which 
they  serve  to  support— should  be 
strengthened,  and  that  people  should 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  inflict  grievous 
wounds  on  the  pillars  themselves.  It 
has  also  been  found  necessary  to  go  so 
Tar  as  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of 
all  articles  of  furniture  of  great 
weight,  of  statues,  and  indeed  of 
everything  that  is  very  heavy,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  archives  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  company.  This  order  only  serves 
to  show  how  real  is  our  danger  of  los¬ 
ing  Venice  altogether.  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  on  examining  the  Torre  dell’  Oro- 
logio.  Signor  Boni  found  that  the 
whole  welgfht  of  that  immense  fabric 
Is  borne  also  by  the  pillars,  and  al¬ 
though  he  seems  to  have  assured  him¬ 
self  of  Its  present  safety,  one  is  hardly 
encouraged  to  believe  In  Its  ultimate 
and  perfect  soundness.  The  same  as¬ 


surance  was  given  us  not  so  long  ago, 
though  not  by  the  same  man,  as  to  the 
perfect  safety  of  the  (Campanile  that 
now  lies  shattered  and  dead  in  the 
Piazza.  In  the  Ducal  palace  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Saint  Mark’s  Library, 
which  one  had  thought  had  already 
more  than  a  year  ago  been  removed, 
have  also  been  ordered  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Zecca,  now  used  as  a 
Chamber  of  (Commerce,  which  how¬ 
ever  adjoins  the  Libreria,  and  would, 
it  may  well  be,  suffer  with  it  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  collapse.  The 
statues  have  also  been  ordered  to  be 
removed.  Signor  Boni  appears  also  to 
have  supported  the  arches  of  Sansovi¬ 
no’s  Library,  and  to  have  protected 
the  Veronese  frescoes  that  were  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  fall  of  the  Campanile. 
One  is  also  glad  to  know  that  the 
great  bell  has  been  recovered  from  the 
ruins. 

Never  can  we  be  sufficiently  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  tower  w’as  isolated  and 
separate  from  the  Cathedral.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been 
the  tower  alone  that  we  should  mourn, 
but  San  Marco  also.  Even  as  it  is, 
how  can  the  authorities  ever  excuse 
themselves?  It  would  appear  that 
time  after  time  they  had  been  warned, 
not  only  by  their  own  countrymen  but 
by  foreign  architects  also,  of  the  in¬ 
evitable  fall  of  their  beautiful  Cam¬ 
panile.  Vendrasco,  an  old  builder  who, 
the  ‘“Times”  assures  us,  “had  had  a 
life’s  experience  of  the  bricks  and 
stones  of  Venice,  and  who  had  been 
employed  in  repairs  in  Sansovino’s 
Loggia  and  on  the  summit  of  the  tower 
itself,  declared  that  the  Campanile 
would  collapse  if  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs,  such  as  repolnting  and  strength¬ 
ening  with  iron  bands,  were  not  under¬ 
taken.  Even  last  Monday  week  Ru- 
polo,  the  architect  who  was  at  work 
in  the  Loggia,  reported  the  danger, 
but  apparently  was  not  listened  to,  for 
nothing  was  attempted.”  After  read- 
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iui;  this,  is  it  surprising  that  we  are 
anxious  for  Venice  herseif?  It  wouid 
indeed  be  amazing  tbat  we  were  not, 
or  that  we  were  easily  quieted  by  the 
assurances  of  the  authorities.  It  would 
indeed  be  far  better  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  should  satisfy  themselves  and  us 
that  all  the  greater  buildings,  palaces 
and  churches,  in  Venice  are  safe.  The 
Campanile  di  San  Marco  was  not  the 
only  tower  in  Venice  that  was  in  it¬ 
self  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  Tower  of 
Sun  Giorgio  Maggiore,  built  as  it  is  on 
an  island,  may  be  perhaps  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  greater  safety  than  the  fallen 
tower  ever  was;  still  the  loss  of  It 
would  be  as  great  a  disaster.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  assure  ourselves 
of  the  permanence  not  of  this  building 
or  of  that  so  much  as  of  Venice  her¬ 
self,  nor,  if  it  is  necessary,  should  she 
hesitate  to  strengthen  her  foundations 
at  whatever  cost.  For  she  is  unique 
in  the  world,— a  possession  whose  loss 
can  never  be  replaced,  towards  the 
safety  of  which  every  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  be  glad  to  contribute. 

Italy  has  perhaps  wisely  resolved  to 
rebuild  the  Tower  of  S.  Mark  entirely 
by  herself.  And,  indeed,  in  the  face  of 
certain  suggestions  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  it  is  as  well  that  she  does 
not  desire  outside  aid.  The  “New 
York  Herald,”  for  Instance,  says,  “It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  in  how 
short  a  time  Americans  could  run  up 
the  fallen  Venetian  Campanile.”  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  would  not  be 
nearly  so  interesting  as  it  would  be 
distressing.  For  in  Italy,  it  is  not 
likely  or  probable  that  a  city  so  old  and 
famous  will  be  deserted  in  a  day  or 
a  year,  as  many  so-called  cities  in  the 
T.'nlted  States  are,  and  have  been.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  build  for  immediate 
use,  but  for  ever.  Europe,  and  Italy  es¬ 
pecially,  is  too  old  to  be  content  with 
any  hideous  feat  of  engineering.  One 
might  as  well  talk  of  “running  up”  S. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  as  of  “running  up” 


the  Campanile  di  San  Marco.  If  the 
rebuiiding  of  the  fallen  tower  is  under¬ 
taken,  that  is  not  the  spirit,  be  sure, 
in  which  it  will  be  accomplished.  Nor 
was  Venice  built  in  the  temper  in 
which  New  York  was  “run  up,”  but 
with  a  far  older  ideal. 

But  for  how  long  in  vain  has  she 
asked,  Who  will  defend  Beauty  that 
has  been  rejected  by  the  vulgar  cen¬ 
tury,  that  has  just  passed  away,  the 
captive  of  gold  and  sensuality  and 
ugliness?  It  is  the  crowd  tbat  has 
destroyed  Venice,  the  crowd  on  its 
penny  steamboats  and  in  its  cheap 
hotels,  that  travels  en  masse.  No 
tragic  or  terrible  thoughts  can  ap¬ 
proach  It  from  the  sea,  and  the  im¬ 
pregnable  past,  safe  in  the  foids  of  the 
years,  can  never  correct  its  enthusi¬ 
asm.  For  it  is  ignorant  alike  of 
Beauty  and  Legend.  Shall  we  ever 
be  able  to  reconcile  ourselves  with  the 
crowd?  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  find 
anything  of  the  old  nobility,  the  old 
splendor,  in  it?  In  defending  Beauty 
w’ith  all  our  might,  are  we  engaging 
ourselves  to  do  battle  for  a  chimera? 
We  might  almost  think  so  on  looking 
round  on  life  to-day.  Are  we  deceiv¬ 
ing  ourselves?  How  can  we  ever 
know?  Here  in  Venice  I  have  seen  the 
fishermen  put  out  to  sea  in  the  dawn 
after  a  storm,  when  the  air  is  cool 
with  an  ecstatic  happiness,  as  though 
nature  had  expressed  herself,  had  re¬ 
lieved  herself  of  some  unbearable  emo¬ 
tion,  some  intolerable  thought,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  wind  would 
sweep  for  a  little  distance  over  the 
waves,  still  white  with  hurry,  almost 
like  a  sob  after  long  crying,  involun¬ 
tary  and  full  of  weariness;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  watched  those 
sailors,  unconscious  of  Natui:e’s 
thoughts  or  sorrows,  sailing  so  swiftly 
over  the  mighty  and  haggard  face  of 
the  waters,  as  though  in  that  very  un¬ 
consciousness  there  was  the  actual 
and  entire  beauty  of  the  old  world 
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that  went  almost  with  a  kind  of  inno¬ 
cence  about  its  own  simple  business. 
Perhaps  after  many  years  it  is  thus 
that  the  sea  will  recreate  for  some 

Bltckwood's  Magacine. 


reverent  New  Zealander  the  image  of 
Venice,  another  beautiful  city  that  tlie- 
world  has  lost. 

Edward  Hutton. 


“HOTELS  AS  HOMES?” 


BY  LADY  GROVE. 


No  one  who  has  travelled,  be  it  never 
so  little,  can  fail  to  have  observed  how 
a  certain  atmosphere,  mental  and 
moral,  pervades  all  hotel  life,  which¬ 
ever  the  continent  or  whatever  the 
country. 

My  experience!  of  hotels  is  limited  to 
three  continents  and  about  twice  as 
many  countries;  but  it  is  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  life  in  any  hotel  as  a 
permanency  w'ould  be  intolerable.  From 
the  psychical  point  of  view  the  Spirit 
of  Unrest,  w’hich  necessarily  has  its 
dominion  in  hotcldom,  makes  sustained 
effort  a  difficulty,  useful  work  a 
struggle,  and  creative  thought  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  the  hotel-dweller.  From 
the  physical  point  of  view  the  “living” 
of  the  average  “high-class  hotel”  Is  just 
comfortable  enough  to  accentuate  the 
general  discomfort.  If  one  has  one’s 
mind  attuned  to  the  absence  of  much 
that  one  is  accustomed  to,  one  can  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  process  of  “roughing  it”  with 
an  excellent  grace;  but  if  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  by  the  ghosts  of  one’s 
former  comforts  of  what  one  is  forced 
to  do  without,  the  shadow  makes  the 
absence  of  the  substance  the  more  an¬ 
noying.  For  the  “all  home  comforts” 
advertised  by  sucessful  hotel  managers 
are  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

But,  it  will  be  argued,  hotels  are  not 
supposed  to  represent  “home  life,”  and 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  people,  es¬ 
pecially  in  America,  where  the  servant 
question  is  an  even  greater  difficulty 


than  with  us,  who  voluntarily  resign' 
tliemselves  to  hotel  life  in  preference- 
to  having  and  managing  a  house  of 
their  own.  Moreover,  any  prolonged 
sojourn  in  a  place  beyond,  say,  three 
w'eeks  makes  it  home  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  and  any  persons  condemned  by 
their  occupations  to  remain  out  of  tlieir 
own  country  will  recognize  the  hopeless 
feeling  of  detachment  that  lays  hold  of 
one  when  doomed  to  put  up  with  this 
form  of  domicile  beyond  a  very  limited 
period. 

A  friend  of  mine  objected  quite  seri¬ 
ously  to  a  flat  for  the  weird  reason  that 
directly  she  passed  the  front  door  she 
wished  to  feel  free  to  rush  into  any 
room  she  chose  and  burst  into  tears. 
And  underlying  this  exaggerated 
method  of  expressing  the  desire  innate 
in  all  human  breasts  for  solitude  at 
given  times,  and  freedom  from  the  irk¬ 
some  restraint  of  surveillance  wlien 
certain  emotions  are  ever  so  feebly  in 
the  ascendant,  rests  the  imperative 
need  for  “home”  experienced  by  nearly 
all,  which  no  socialistic  creed  will  ever 
prove  strong  enough  to  eradicate. 

But  even  if  the  sense  of  possessive 
solitude  is  absent,  one  experionces, 
paradoxically,  a  marked  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion  in  the  big  hotels,  where  one’s 
identity  is  merged  in  a  number,  and 
where  “mine  host”  is  a  huge  joint-stock 
company.  And,  personally,  I  find  this 
preferable  to  the  wayside  inn,  where 
one’s  name  is  very  much  to  the  fore- 
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with  the  landlady  and  her  bucolic 
spouse. 

Of  the  latter  kind  I  had  n  never-to- 
be-repeated  experience  at  a  coast-town 
inn  which  shall  be  nameless,  where  the 
landlady  introduced  herself  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  on  the  advantage  I  enjoyed  In  find¬ 
ing  an  hotel  kept  by  “people  of  the 
same  class”  as  myself.  On  paying  my 
bill  I  comforted  myself  with  the  refiec- 
tlon  that  I  was  paying  for  this  privi¬ 
lege  "thrown  In.”  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  persons  of  the  class  to 
which  Ave  both  belong,  this  good  land¬ 
lady  and  I,  she  got  the  better  of  me  In 
the  matter  of  the  exchange  (as  I  dis¬ 
covered  when  there  were  three  good 
days’  journey  between  us),  charged  me 
two  pesetas  for  cleaning  her  washhand- 
stand,  and  one  dollar  for  mending  her 
mos(iulto  curtain. 

But  at  least  the  hotel-dweller  Is 
spared  certain  experiences  calculated 
to  make  the  thrifty  housewife  what  an 
-Vmerlcan  friend  of  mine  calls  “hop¬ 
ping  mad.”  Such  an  experience,  for 
instance,  as  fell  to  my  lot  when,  hav¬ 
ing  sent  up  certain  provisions  to  a 
house  w'e  had  taken  with  a  view  to 
entering  it  In  a  few  days,  I  found  on 
our  arrival  that  the  bedroom  wash- 
hand-stands  were  all  furnished  with 
neat  square  pieces  of  carbolic  scrub¬ 
bing-soap.  The  fioors  had  been  washed 
with  the  Vlnolla  otto  of  rose  tablets 
given  at  the  same  time  as  the  other, 
with  manifold  explanations,  to  the  In¬ 
telligent  negress  whose  duty  It  had 
been  to  “prepare”  the  house  for  our 
reception. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  household 
whose  statr  Includes  a  competent,  con¬ 
scientious  housekeeper  realizes  the 
highest  Ideal  of  comfort  possible  in 
home  life.  But  as  this  joyous  consum¬ 
mation  is  an  unattainable  Ideal  to 
many  who  are  unequal  to  the  struggle 
necessary  to  obtaining  the  same  out¬ 
ward  result  through  their  own  agency, 
they  fall  back  upon  the  hotel  as  the 
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nearest  approach  to  this  state  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  well-being.  But  even  In  this 
t)eatific  condition  one’s  personal  atten¬ 
dants  refuse  to  accept  any  intermedi¬ 
ary,  and  one  remains  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  one’s  maid  for  her  comfort  and.', 
well-being.  When,  many  years  ago,  1. 
blossomed  out  almost  from  childhood 
Into  a  full-blown  state  of  matrimonial-, 
responsibility,  I  did  some  travelling  in 
America.  One  day  we  arrived  at  an, 
hotel  In  some  town  between  NeAV  York 
and  Chicago,  and  my  immediate  per¬ 
sonal  wants  having  been  attended  to, 

I  dismissed  my  maid  with  the  Injunc¬ 
tion  that  she  herself  was  to  go  and 
feed.  She  re-entered  my  room  a  few 
seconds  after  with  Indignation  depicted 
on  her  usually  good-humored  Scotch 
face.  “A  nice  sort  of  place  we’ve  come- 
to,  this,”  she  exclaimed;  “when  I  asked 
one  of  the  waiters  where  the  maids  had. 
their  meals,  he  answered  Impudently,. 
‘Along  with  the  married  women,  to  be- 
sure.’  ”  She  failed  to  see  any  justlfl' 
cation  for  my  amusement,  but  was 
pacified  by  a  stern  demand  from  her 
employer  that  his  wife’s  lady’s-maid 
should  immediately  be  conducted  to  the 
apartment  reserved  for  the  meals  of 
the  personal  attendants  of  the  hotel 
guests.  Her  troubles,  however,  at  this 
same  place  were  not  at  an  end,  for  on 
calling  me  next  morning  she  appeared 
with  eyes  swollen  and  red,  having 
spent  a  sleepless  night  bug-hunting. 
The  strange,  absolutely  unprecedented 
appearance  of  these  uninvited  guests 
was  accounted  for  by  the  manager  of 
the  hotel  by  the  fact  that  my  unfortu¬ 
nate  maid’s  room  had  been  occupied 
the  night  before  by  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eller,  whose  own  version  of  the  affair 
we  were  of  course  unable  to  obtain. 

I  here  apologize  for  writing  the  name 
of  this  obnoxious  insect  other  than  as 
“b— g.”  I  knew  a  lady,  whose  refined 
conversation  It  was  my  privilege  occa¬ 
sionally  to  enjoy,  who  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  used  to  find  herself 
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troubled  with  what  she  called  “harvest 
hum-hums,”  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  now  to  recognize  this  insiduous 
little  plague  by  any  other  name.  When, 
however,  we  asked  this  same  lady  if 
she  did  not  think  tnat  this  ultra-refine¬ 
ment,  which  shirked  the  naming  of  so 
open-air  a  little  animal  as  the  harvest- 
bug,  was  rather  “hum  hum-hum,”  she 
4id  not  follow  us  at  all.  Her  refine¬ 
ment  was,  however,  amply  accounted 
for  by  a  fact  with  which  she  was  at 
pains  to  acquaint  her  listeners,  namely, 
that  her  ancestors  were  French  mar¬ 
quises  while  the  ancestors  of  most  of 
the  people  thus  unaccountably  unable 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having 
her  as  a  neighbor  were  digging  pota¬ 
toes.  However,  our  ancestors  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  French  marquises,  we  put  the 
matter  very  plainly  before  our  inn¬ 
keeper,  and  told  him  that  such  troubles 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  principal  hotel 
in  so  important  a  city  as  the  one  we 
.were  stopping  at,  and,  with  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  regret,  and  efforts  at  con¬ 
ciliation  towards  the  offended  lady,  we 
resumed  our  way. 

The  American  hotels,  however,  from 
what  I  hear,  are  vastly  improved  since 
the  days  of  which  I  write— now,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  confess,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago.  Nowadays,  nearly  all  over  the 
States,  I  hear  that,  even  in  the  remote 
towns,  the  hotels  are  sumptuous  pal¬ 
aces.  Numerous  time-saving  inventions 
decorate  each  bedroom.  Wonderful 
wheels,  for  instance,  which  when 
turned  with  the  handle  pointing  to 
where  the  names  of  certain  articles  are 
inscribed,  will,  within  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  produce  a  waiter 
bringing  with  him  either  hot,  cold, 
iced,  or  soda  water,  whisky,  brandy, 
tea,  coffee,  or  almost  any  other  daily 
or  hourly  need  that  your  soul  happens 
to  long  for,  before  your  soul,  weary 
with  waiting,  has  had  time  to  “go  back 
on  you,”  as  it  often  does  in  less  elec¬ 
trical  countries,  when  a  stultifying  res¬ 


ignation  takes  the  place  of  a  gratified 
craving. 

But  even  without  these  “modem  im¬ 
provements,”  such  as  the  “magic 
wheel”  and  the  nerve-harrowing  tele¬ 
phone,  the  American  hotels  were  more 
luxurious  and  commodious  than  Eng¬ 
lish  or  French  hotels  at  the  same  pe¬ 
riod.  The  adjacent  bathroom  was  a 
continual  source  of  delight  and  refresh¬ 
ment  when  one  arrived  at  one’s  desti¬ 
nation  weary,  travel-stained  and  forlorn. 
The  negro  waiters,  too,  afforded  us 
much  diversion.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  expostulating  with  one  for  his 
inattention,  saying;  “I  have  asked  j’ou 
twice  before  for” — whatever  it  was  1 
wanted.  “Pardon  me,  ma’am,”  he  re¬ 
plied  with  great  dignity,  “it  was  an¬ 
other  colored  gentleman  you  asked.” 
A  reply  of  th.at  kind  is  quite  enough 
to  disarm  any  amount  of  indignation. 

The  “tips”  at  any  hotel  are,  as  I 
found  to  my  dismay  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  when,  being  alone,  I  had  to  do  all 
the  paying  myself,  a  verj’  formidable 
item.  And  d  propos  of  this  difficulty 
I  recently  came  across  the  following 
note  to  the  Westminster  Gazette  under 
the  head  of  “Good  News  for  Swiss 
Toiirists”: 


If  the  conference  of  Swiss  commer¬ 
cial  travellers,  hotel-keepers,  and  other 
Interested  persons  which  has' Just  tak¬ 
en  place  at  Olten  has  its  way,  then  the 
burden  of  the  summer  tourist  In  Switz¬ 
erland  will  bel  considerably  lightened. 
The  above-mentioned  would-be  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  travelling  public  met  in 
order  to  find  some  remedy  for  the  ever- 
increasing  system  of  “tips,”  which 
obliges  the  traveller  to  pay  away  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  his  hotel  expenses 
proper^to  the  army  of  hotel  servants. 
It  has  now  been  decided— by  the  thrice- 
blessed  Olten  conference— that  a  fixed 
“tarif  des  pourbolres”  is  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  if  this  tariff  is  at  all  mercifully 
conceived  (from  the  traveller’s  point  of 
view),  then  travelling  in  Switzerland 
will  be  a  good  deal  less  expensive.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nice  old  French  formula. 
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tips  are  “onerous  to  those  who  give 
them  and  humiliating  to  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  them,”  and  the  proposed  tariff 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  equally  welcome 
to  "tipster”  and  “tipped.” 

Hui  it  is  not  only  at  hotels  that  the 
Bystem  of  “tips”  is  irksome,  and  at 
times  humiliating  to  both  “tipper”  and 
"tlppce,”  as  I  prefer  to  render  the  giver 
and  receiver  of  “tips.”  In  this  matter 
the  guests  of  wealthy  owners  of  large 
country  houses  sometimes  suffer  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience,  keepers,  coach¬ 
men  and  grooms  without,  and  butlers, 
footmen  and  housemaids  within,  all  ex¬ 
pecting  and  receiving  “tips”  from  one 
or  other  of  the  guests  of  a  large  house 
party.  I  was  told  once  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  experience  undergone  by  a  lady, 
to  whom  economy  was  rendered  none 
the  less  necessary  from  the  fact  that 
circumstances  compelled  her  to  visit 
much  amongst  relations  and  friends  to 
whom  this  most  Irksome  form  of  ig¬ 
nominy  was  unknown.  She  was  paying 
a  definite  Monday  to  Friday  visit  at  a 
large,  luxurious  country  house,  and  to 
her  delight  she  found  in  her  bedroom 
a  neat  little  aHiche,  a  duplicate  of  which 
was  in  each  guest-chamber,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  host  and  hostess  earnestly 
requested  that  no  “tips”  should  be 
given  to  any  of  the  servants.  To  her 
dismay,  however,  when  all  the  guests 
were  assembling  in  the  hall  previous 
to  their  imminent  departure  in  the 
various  brakes,  carriages,  and  flys  that 
were  waiting  ready  to  convey  them  to 
the  station,  she  perceived  the  stately 
and  dignified  groom  of  the  chambers 
standing  statuesquely  near  the  front 
door,  holding  a  plate  resembling  those 
used  in  church  for  collections,  in  which 
several  gold  pieces  were  already  gleam¬ 
ing.  In  answer  to  my  friend’s  petrified 
gaze,  her  hostess  stepped  forward  and 
said  sweetly,  “Yes,  we  consider  this  a 
much  fairer  way  of  dealing  with  the 
presents  our  guests  are  kind  enough  to 
wish  to  give  to  one’s  servants.  Any¬ 


thing  they  like  to  give  is  distributed 
fairly  between  those  who  really  have 
had  extra  work  to  do  for  a  large  party 
of  this  kind;  otherwise  only  those  who 
are  en  Evidence,  and  who  really  do  noth¬ 
ing  extra,  are  given  anything.”  The 
little  gift  which  the  poor  lady  had  been 
congratulating  herself  she  would  be 
able  to  take  home  to  her  child  was 
swallowed  up  in  this  brazen  receptacle. 

A  gallant  little  midshipman  once 
bravely  resisted  the  onslaught  of  one 
of  the  pampered,  overfed  harpies 
whose  depredations  we  suppose  the 
good  lady  referred  to  above  tried  to 
stop  by  so  mistaken  a  method.  He 
offered  the  magnificent  individual  who 
had  been  “valeting”  him  two-and-six- 
pence  on  leaving;  but  that  dignitary 
threw  up  his  hand,  saying,  “I  never 
haccept  hanythink  but  gold,”  where¬ 
upon  the  ^‘middy”  returned  the  half- 
crown  to  his  pocket,  exclaiming,  “What 
a  brick  you  are!  I  find  half-crowns 
awfully  useful.”  Perhaps  this  was  the 
first  youth  the  creature  had  not  been 
successful  in  intimidating  into  giving 
up  half-a-sovereign  of  his  precious  little 
store. 

I  once  had  a  curious  experience  of 
this  kind  in  my  still  early  married 
days.  I  was  paying  a  visit  of  two 
nights’  duration  in  a  country,  house, 
and  before  dinner  the  second  night  I 
saw  a  sovereign  drop,  unobserved  by 
my  husband,  out  of  a  pocket  of  the 
waistcoat  he  was  Just  taking  off.  Con¬ 
sidering  him  to  be  at  all  times  over¬ 
careless  in  the  matter  of  ready  money, 
I  quietly  rescued  the  coin,  and,  return¬ 
ing  to  my  room,  secreted  it  in  a  comer 
of  the  dressing-table  underneath  a 
muslin  cover,  meaning  to  question  and 
reprimand  him  later  on.  We  left  next, 
morning,  and  alas!  for  the  moral  Infin- 
ence  I  fervently  desired  and  Intended 
to  wield,  I  stupidly  forgot  all  about  this 
secreted  coin.  However,  never  dream¬ 
ing  it  was  other  than  in  safety  where 
I  had  put  it,  and  having  no  doubt. 
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either  then  or  subsequently,  as  to  the 
exact  spot  in  which  it  had  been  left, 
and  not  wishing  to  trouble  my  hostess, 

I  wrote  a  line  (in  addition  to  the  “Col¬ 
lins”  letter  I  had  dutifully,  bored  my 
hostess  with)  to  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  explaining  the  circumstances 
and  asking  her  to  send  the  pound  to 
me.  By  return  of  post  I  received  a 
furious  letter  from  my  whilom  hostess, 
enclosing  half-a-crown,  and  saying  that 
that  was  the  only  piece  of  money  I  had 
left  on  the  dressing-table  in  the  room 
I  occupied,  which  the  housemaid  had 
presumed  was  intended  as  a  gift  to 
her,  but  that  since  I  accused  her  of 
theft  she  declined!  to  accept  anything 
from  me,  and  therefore  she  had  begged 
her  mistress  to  return  it  to  me,  without 
thanks,  I  presume.  The  correspondence 
ended  there,  and,  like  the  “middy,”  I 
pocketed  my  half-crown,  the  poorer  by 
seventeen-and-sixpence  only  for  my 
unhappily  conceived,  would-be  practi¬ 
cal  lesson  on  thrift  and  heedfulness. 

It  often  happens  that  when  one  is 
giving  one’s  attention  to  any  particular 
subject  incidents  occur  which  would, 
perhaps,  pass  unobserved  but  for  the 
fact  that  at  the  actual  moment  one’s 
mind  is  on  the  alert  for  anything  that 
touches  on  that  subject.  So  It  happened 
that  when  I  was  pondering  on  hotels 
and  hotel  life  I  went  to  stay  with  some 
friends  officially  posted  at  a  stopping- 
place  between  Africa  and  home,  and 
when  I  heard  the  petulant  exclamation, 
in  answer  to  a  husband’s  remonstrance 
anent  continual  grumbling:  “How  can 
you  expect  me  to  like  an  hotel  after 
having  just  left  a  house  of  my  own?” 
I  thought:  “Here  is  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  have  affirmed:  hotels  as  homes 
are  an  impossibility.”  One  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  was  the  inevitable  and  contin¬ 
ual  proximity  of  a  dipsomaniac.  “My 
dear,  that  is  an  exaggerated  name  for 
the  poor  chap,”  mildly  suggested  the 
husband.  It  was  true  he  was  never 
violently  or  blatantly  intoxicated,  she 


admitted;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  never  sober,  and  his  presence  con¬ 
sequently  was  obnoxious.  I  confess  I 
sympathized  with  the  aggrieved  lady. 
But  that  is,  after  all,  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  to  hotel  life:  you  cannot  choose 
your  housemates.  And  to  have  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  drunken  outburst  banging 
over  one  must  be  very  trying.  Yet  so 
long  as  your  fellow-guests  keep  within 
the  limits  of  conventional  decorum 
neither  guest  nor  host  has  a  right  to 
request  retirement 
A  certain  lady,  however,  who  keeps 
an  hotel  in  a  foreign  seaport  town,  al¬ 
lows  no  consideration  by  which  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals  may  be  swayed  to  govern 
her  if  she  desires  to  evict  any  of  the 
temporary  inmates  of  her  bouse.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  short  stay  of  about  three  months 
in  this  same  town  I  heard  of  six  differ¬ 
ent  people  having  been  evicted  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  No  further  reason  did 
she  vouchsafe  to  any  of  them  beyond 
saying  that  she  required  their  rooms. 
She  went  so  far,  however,  as  to  Inform 
one  of  these  recipients  of  her  displeas¬ 
ure  that  “She  was  no  lady.”  I  had  met 
the  individual  whose  gentility  was  thus 
called  into  question,  and  she  seemed 
to  me  as  perfectly  harmless  and  able 
to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  necessary 
for  the  wide  term  of  “lady”  to  have 
applied  to  her  w’ithout  any  particular 
incongruity.  This  arbitrary  dame  has 
secured  the  best  site  and  the  best  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  town  for  her  palatial  inn, 
and  her  autocratic  conduct  receives 
apparent  justification  from  the  fact 
that  her  rooms  are  always  full.  I  con¬ 
fess,  however,  that  this  reputation 
would  make  me  hesitate’ to  recommend 
my  friends  to  stay  with  her;  for  on  the 
conduct  of  none  can  I  rely  so  implicitly 
as  to  persuade  myself  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  it  possibly  offend 
the  wayward  susceptibilities  of  this 
specialist  in  hotel  demeanor.  The  pos¬ 
sibility,  too,  of  this  lady’s  case  not  be¬ 
ing  a  unique  instance  of  capricious 
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crankiuess  would  give  one  pause  when 
conteuiplatiug  the  abandonment  of  the 
home  in  favor  of  the  hotel. 

That  an  “Englishman’s  house  is  his 
castle”  is  a  hackneyed  but  true  saying, 
that  calls  to  mind  a  Moorish  proverb 
which  afflrmiB  that  “A  lion  roars  loud¬ 
est  in  his  own  forest,”  and  which  is 
less  elegantly  rendered  by  “A  cock 
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crows  shrillest  on  his  own  dungheap.” 
The  sense  of  security  is  not  the  least 
attraction  possessed  by  the  freehold  or 
leasehold;  and  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  any  form  of  communal  living  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Britisher,  no  matter 
in  what  direction  other  nations  may 
appear  to  be  moving. 


IMMORTALITY. 

III.  Fbom  the  Philosophic  Standpoint. 


We  have  now  to  approach  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Immortality  from  the  philo¬ 
sophic  standpoint.  Our  aim,  accepting 
as  correct  the  scientific  presentation  of 
natural  facts,  is  to  penetrate  if  possible 
their  inner  significance.  But  here,  as 
ever,  we  must  tread  cautiously.  As 
we  saw  in  a  previous  essay,  there  can 
be  no  reliable  metaphysics  without  re¬ 
liable  physics,  and  under  the  latter 
head  our  knowledge'  is  constantly 
growing,  our  mental  standpoint  shift¬ 
ing,  old  theories  making  way  for  new. 
This  is  ail  in  the  line  of  progress  and 
development,  but  it  means  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  interpretation  are  great. 
The  last  word  of  Science  has  not  been 
said,  never  will  be  said  while  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  enquire  and  to  learn;  and  so 
long  as  it  has  not  been  said  the  last 
word  of  philosophy  cannot  be  said 
either.  The  latter,  moreover,  covers 
an  enormously  wide  field,  which  we 
cannot  here  attempt  even  to  delimit. 
Our  efforts  must  be  strictly  circum¬ 
scribed.  Our  aim  is  to  arrive  at  the 
metaphysical  significance  with  regard 
to  man  of  certain  recognized  facts  in 
the  physical  universe,  to  ascertain 
what  relation  they  bear  not  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  aspect  of  that  universe,  to  space 
and  time  and  the  Intellect  of  man,  but 
to  the  Ground  and  Source  of  his  being 


and  of  theirs.  This  is  the  work  of  that 
branch  of  Metaphysics  known  as  Re¬ 
ligious  Philosophy.  To  enter  upon  it 
as  we  are  doing  directly  from  scientific 
considerations,  is  to  necessitate  certain 
initial  assumptions:— 

(1)  That  the  universe  of  being,  as 
Science  knows  it,  has  a  Ground  and 
Source  beyond  Itself,  transcending 
therefore  Space  and  Time; 

(2)  That  the  human  mind  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  it  is  able  to  some  extent 
to  apprehend  this  Ground  and  Source, 
consequently  itself  also  partially  to 
transcend  Space  and  Time. 

Under  the  second  head  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that  this  capacity  in  man  for 
transcending  Space  and  Time  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common,  every-day  experience. 
Memory  oversteps  these  llMits;  Imag¬ 
ination  does  so;  Sympathy  does  so;  Ab¬ 
stract  thought  does  so.  The  old  man 
who  “lives  in  the  past,”  the  young  man 
who  “lives  in  the  future,”  the  mother 
who  lives  in  the  lives  of  her  (perhaps 
absent)  children,  the  scholar  or  the 
mathematician  who  in  abstruse  study 
or  calculation  loses  the  sense  of  dura¬ 
tion  and  of  material  surroundings, 
these  each  and  all  mentally  transcend 
Time  and  Space.  Physically  they  are 
bound— in  mind  they  are  free. 

There  is  another  and  more  funda- 
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mental  illustration  of  the  same  truth. 
Man’s  power  of  blending  his  experi¬ 
ence  into  a  whole  implies  the  power  of 
transcending  Time.  Were  he  indeed 
altogether  limited  by  it,  be  could  be 
conscious  only  of  succession,  one  thing 
after  another,  one  event  after  another, 
one  experience  after  another;  he  could 
not  unite  all  those  events  and  experi¬ 
ences  into  one,  and  make  of  them  “My 
life.”  That  be  can  and  does  do  so  is 
evidence  that  he  is  greater  than  Time, 
and  not  altogether  under  its  compul¬ 
sions.  Nor  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to 
individual  man  alone.  That  be  can  be 
conscious  of  a  whole  in  history,  in  the 
history’  of  his  own  race  and  in  that  of 
the  Cosmos,  is  due  to  the  same  time- 
transcending  power.  Similar  remarks 
apply  in  their  measure  to  Space.  That 
man  can  perceive  not  the  mere  fact  of 
Juxtaposition,  but  the  blending  of 
many  juxtapositions  into  a  whole,  that 
Space  is  to  him  unifying,  shows  that 
he  bends  it  (mentally)  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  his  master.  And  for 
our  present  purpose  it  matters  nothing 
how,  through  what  stages  of  temporal 
development,  man  acquires  this  unify¬ 
ing  peculiarity  of  his  mental  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  central  fact  for  Philosophy 
is  that  he  possesses  it:  that  whatever 
physical  and  psychological  processes, 
discovered  and  classified  by  Science, 
have  from  her  point  of  view  brought 
about  this  result,  the  result  is  there 
and  is  sigMlficant. 

A  further  important  point  to  notice 
in  the  present  connection  is  that  in  uni¬ 
fying  we  also  distinguish,  as  is  shown 
by  our  always  setting  our  present  life, 
the  life  which  we  are  living  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  over  against  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  life,  in  which  that  mo¬ 
ment  is  included,  yet  from  which  it  is 
distinct  We  do  this  in  four  ways:— 

(1)  In  regard  of  any  present  moment 
in  our  individual  life,  such  moment 
standing  out  over  against,  yet  as  part 


of,  the  whole  into  which  the  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  of  that  individual  life 
are  combined; 

(2)  In  regard  of  our  whole  individual 
life,  as  contrasted  with  the  life  of  our 
social  environment  and  the  life  of  man¬ 
kind  in  general; 

(3)  In  regard  of  the  life  of  mankind  in 
general  (of  which  our  own  is  a  constitu¬ 
ent  part,)  as  contrasted  with  the  whole 
cosmic  process  as  we  know  it; 

(4)  In  regard  of  that  cosmic  process 
Itself,  the  whole  visible  temporal  order 
of  things,  (more  or  less  crudely  con¬ 
ceived  according  to  the  stage  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  development  at¬ 
tained),  as  contrasted  with  an  eternal 
invisible  order  which  conditions  and 
transcends,  while  it  Includes,  the  tem¬ 
poral. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
we  are  not  always  giving  attention  to 
these  contrasts.  They  are  often  outside 
the  actual  field  of  consciousness,  lying 
as  it  were  latent  in  our  minds,  yet  ever 
there,  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring 
into  full  view,  always  more  or  less  af¬ 
fecting,  though  it  may  be  uncon¬ 
sciously,  our  mental  attitude  at  any 
given  moment.  The  very  fact,  so  often 
insisted  upon  by  ethical  and  religious 
teachers,  of  the  tfansltory  nature  of  all 
earthly  experience,  is  only  intelligible 
to  them  and  to  us  because  contrasted 
with  a  sense  of  abidingness  equally 
present.  We  should  not  know  that  “the 
world  passeth  away’’  unless  we  were 
conscious  that  something,  not  the 
world,  “abldeth  forever.” 

The  time-transcending  capacity  in 
man  has  been  thus  insisted  upon,  be¬ 
cause  the  conception  we  form  of  our 
relation  tq  Time  and  to  Eternity  must 
very  largely  affect  our  idea  of  individ¬ 
ual  human  life.  If  we  regard  the  latter 
as  being  now  wholly  subordinated  to 
temporal  conditions,  we  place  an  enor¬ 
mous  dlfllculty  in  the  way  of  any  rea¬ 
sonable  belief  in  its  persistence  after 
death,  a  diflaculty  which,  were  it  real, 
would  need  to  be  candidly  allowed  and 
seriously  confronted.  Since  a  little  re- 
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flection  shows  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
our  time-limitation  is  but  partial,  this 
fact  must  equally  be(  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  our  effort  to  probe  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  human  individuality.  To  this 
effort  we  now  address  ourselves. 

When  considering  the  subject  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  we  saw 
that  though  individuality  is  far  more 
emphasized  in  man  than  elsewhere  in 
Nature,  yet  it  is  characteristic  not  only 
of  all  organic  beings  but  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  universe  as  well,  that  in  fact  the 
whole  Cosmos  bears  the  stamp  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  i.e.,  of  uniqueness.  It  is  such 
that  it  is  completely  and  definitely  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  possible  or  conceiv¬ 
able  other  orders  that  might  have  come 
into  existence.  Its  very  possibilities 
are  conditioned  by  the  kind  of  universe 
which  it  is:  they  could  not  be  otherwise 
unless  it  were,  otherwise.  When,  leav¬ 
ing  the  inorganic  universe,  we  turn  to 
organic  life,  we  find  that  individuality 
tends  to  become  what  we  may  perhaps 
term  increasingly  spontaneous.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  as  it  were  stamped  upon 
each  organism,  as  a  hall-mark  upon 
silver,  the  organism  appears  rather  to 
develop  its  own  individuality  in  its 
own  way,  strictly  limited,  of  course,  by 
the  organic  division  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  yet  within  these  limits  having 
so  much  of  free  play  as  to  enable  it 
(very  markedly  among  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals)  to  develop  certain  idiosyncrasies 
of  its  own,  dlfiicult  if  not  impossible 
to  define,  which  yet  distinguish  it  from 
all  members  of  the  same  species. 
Among  the  higher  animals  at  any  rate 
there  is  the  further  power  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  knowing  itself  to  be  such.  A 
dog  is  not  at  all  confused  about  his 
own  individuality.  How  far  down  the 
scale  of  animal  life  this  capacity  ex¬ 
tends  It  would  be  very  diflScult  to  say. 
Possibly  it  exists  in  a  rudimentary 
form  wherever  there  is  sentlency,  but 
it  increases  with  the  approach  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  reaches  its  culmina¬ 


tion  in  man,  in  whom  alone  that  con¬ 
sciousness  is  so  fully  developed  as  to 
confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  person¬ 
ality.  And  here  for  the  first  time  the 
full  scope  of  individual  being  appears 
to  dawn  upon  us.  It  is  such  that  no 
other  characteristic  can  obscure  or  di¬ 
minish  its  reach,  which  on  the  contrary 
widens  from  the  apparently  superficial 
distinction  between  one  stone  and  an¬ 
other,  or  onq  blade  of  grass  and  an¬ 
other,  to  include  all  the  vast  yet  deli¬ 
cate  differences  between  one  human 
being  and  another  of  the  same  age, 
nationality,  social  status  and  culture. 
Individuality  Is  not  swamped  in,  but 
extraordinarily  enhanced  by  personal¬ 
ity.  The  Importance  of  this  fact  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  present  subject  be¬ 
comes  apparent  when  we  recall  the 
tendency  of  much  modern  Philosophic 
thought  to  regard  finite  persons  as 
evanescent  manifestations  of  an  Infin¬ 
ite  Personality  which  at  the  same  time 
transcends  and  includes  them:  in 
which  they  so  entirely  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  that  they  are  to 
it  as  waves  upon  the  surface  of  a 
boundless  deep,  momentarily  appearing 
only  to  disappear  again. 

The  recognition  of  self-conscious 
mind  as  the  ground  of  being  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  form  of  Philosophy 
known  as  Idealism.  Without  going  into 
an  argument  which  to  specialists  would 
be  superfiuous,  and  to  the  general 
reader  essentially  tedious  and  difficult 
of  comprehension,  we  may  perhaps  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  becomes  increasingly  hard 
to  look  upon  any  other  ground  as  ade¬ 
quate. 

We  have  seen  that  even  in  man  mind 
is  able  to  some  extent  to  transcend 
temporal  limits.  But  man  is  finite,  that 
is,  partial:  he  is  under  restriction.  Es¬ 
sential  mind,  mind  unlimited,  mind 
apart  from  any  finite  manifestation  ot 
It,  would  be  above*  all  time-limitations; 
would  be  what  we  mean  by  eternal, 
infinite.  Time  and  the  temporal  would 
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be  conditioned  by  It.  It  would  be  the 
ground  of  all  being.  This  position  is 
here  accepted.  In  accepting  it,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  mistaken  inference  that 
universal  mind  is  necessarily  color¬ 
less,  indifferent,  characterless.  In 
ascending  through  the  conception  of 
the  finite  to  that  of  the  Infinite,  it 
has  been  a  common  error  to  do  so  by 
way  of  negation;  to  repeat  the  formula 
“The  Infinite  is  not"  this,  that  or  the 
other,  till  we  arrive  at  an  abstraction 
of  which  nothing  whatever  can  be  said 
or  thought.  This  reductio  ad  absurdum 
results  from  making  the  Infinite  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  unconditioned.  The 
term  that  really  expresses  our  meaning 
is  not  unconditioned  but  self-condi¬ 
tioned,  wholly  conditioned  from  within. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  form  any 
even  approximately  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  such  a  mode  of  existence 
really  is,  but  some  faint  forth-shadow¬ 
ing  of  it  we  have  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  not  altogether  shaped  by 
external  conditions;  to  some  extent  we 
shape  them,  and  the  more  will-power 
or  “character”  we  have,  the  more  self- 
sufllcing  we  are,  and  the  more  we  cre¬ 
ate  our  own  conditions. 

This  word  “character”  demands  seri¬ 
ous  attention.  We  shall  find  on  reflec¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  chief  expression  of 
human  Individuality.  Superficial  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  Is  perforce  obliged  to 
distinguish  one  man  from  another  by 
differences  in  physiognomy  and  general 
appearance,  tricks  of  manner,  voice, 
gesture,  etc.;  but  a  very  little  more 
familiarity,  stopping  far  short  of  Inti¬ 
macy,  is  needed  in  order  to  shift  our 
sense  of  recognition  away  from  traits 
of  person  to  traits  of  mind  and  dispo¬ 
sition.  and  real  intimacy,  whether  it 
engender  love  or  hatred,  makes  us  in¬ 
creasingly  feel  that  It  Is  the  traits  of 
disposition,  the  character,  which  above 
all  distinguish  to  us  this  particular  man 
from  his  fellows.  Physical  peculiarities 


and  intellectal  attainments  seem  by 
comparison  accidents;  it  is  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  for  us  the  man.  And  it  is 
needless  to  observe  that  no  two  char¬ 
acters  are  identical.  A  man  may  be  of 
the  same  age,  social  standing,  cul¬ 
ture,  intellectual  attainment,  physical 
strength  as  another;  be  may  have  bad 
the  same  education,  social  environ¬ 
ment,  opportunities;  he  may  belong  to 
the  same  family;  he  may  follow  the 
same  profession;  and  yet  the  character 
of  each  is  clear-cut  and  distinguishable, 
and  tlie  work  of  each  bears  in  conse¬ 
quence  its  own  peculiar  Impress  which 
differentiates  it  from  that  of  the  other. 

This  stamp  of  character  upon  work 
is  a  familiar  but  a  very  remarkable 
fact.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  of  It  there  is,  the  better  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  work  to  be;  and  the  hall-mark 
of  a  work  of  genius  is  not  excellence 
merely,  but  the  supremely  unique,  or  as 
we  say  “original,”  impress  which  dls- 
tnguishes  it.  It  is  an  individual  prod¬ 
uct. 

Now  this  as  we  have  seen  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Cosmos;  it,  too,  is  an 
individual  product,  unique,  original.  If 
Science  can  do  no  more  than  state  the 
fact  in  her  own  language  and  manner, 
as  she  does  by  insisting  on  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  Nature  and  the  Irrevocableness 
of  natural  law,  it  is  open  to  Philosophy 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  draw  the 
simple  but  supremely  significant  infer¬ 
ence,  that  what  bears  the  impress  of 
individuality  is  indeed  of  individual 
origin,  that  the  Ground  and  Source  of 
the  Universe  is  not  only  Infinitely  Per¬ 
sonal,  but  Infinitely  Individual.  Here 
then  we  perceive  the  true  place  of  In¬ 
dividuality  in  the  Cosmic  Scale  of  Val¬ 
ues.  It  reaches  to  the  foundation  of 
things.  It  enters  into  the  ground  of 
being.  Its  universal  presence  and 
its  extraordlanry  enhancement  when 
united  with  self-conscious  Mind  receive 
thus  their  interpretation;  and  our  en¬ 
quiry  into  its  significance  ns  regards 
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man  receives  this  first  answer:  that  If 
the  Infinite  Life  from  which  all  finite 
life  is  derived  be  Personal  and  Individ¬ 
ual,  infinitely  Personal  and  Infinitely 
Individual,  then  man,  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  and  the  most  individual  of  known 
beings,  is  marked  out  ns  in  close  and 
special  touch  with  the  Ground  and 
Sourcei  of  all  existence.  We  have  to 
examine  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  our 
Immediate  subject.  Individual  Immor¬ 
tality. 

And  first  perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to 
■dwell  a  little  more  at  length  on  that 
which  gives  to  finite  individuality  all 
its  worth  and  meaning,  viz.,  the  Infinite 
Individuality.  In  fixing  our  thoughts 
-on  the  latter  we  must  dissociate  from 
it  all  idea  of  limitation.  Even  in  the 
•case  of  our  fellow  men  we  feel  that 
their  individuality  is  an  assertive 
■thing. 

It  has  force  and  power,  it  declares  to 
us  what  they  are;  it  makes  us  know 
them.  The  loss  of  individuality,  either 
in  ourselves  or  in  others,  means  the  loss 
of  all  which  makes  recognition  pos¬ 
sible.  And  though  in  us  and  in  them 
alike  it  involves  limitation,  that  is  only 
because  of  our  finltude.  It  is  not  as 
Individuals  but  as  /Inite  individuals 
that  we  are  limited,  even  as  it  is  not 
as  knowers  or  as  lovers  but  as  finite 
knowers  and  lovers  that  our  knowledge 
tind  love  have  bonds.  Infinite  Individu¬ 
ality  is  not  limited,  but  is  possessed  of 
all  the  resources  of  Infinitude  whereby 
to  assert  and  make  Itself  known.  It  is. 
If  we  may  venture  to  try  and  express 
what  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  be¬ 
yond  expression,  that  whereby  Infinite 
Personality  is  revealed,  even  ns  finite 
Individuality  Is  that  by  which  finite 
personality  is  revealed.  The  two,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  Inseparable.  Our  own 
experience  teaches  us  that  they  are  in¬ 
separable  in  ourselves.  Reflection  upon 
the  universe  of  being,  as  Science  shows 
it  to  us,  teaches  us  that  they  are  insep¬ 
arable  in  the  Source  and  Ground  of 


that  universe,  known  to  us  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  religion  as  God. 

What  we  have  to  claim  for  Individu¬ 
ality  then  is,  that  it  enters  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Universe,  that  it  is  in 
fact  part  of  that  meaning,  and  as  such 
eternal,  indestructible,  even  as  God,  for 
and  to  Whom  it  exists,  is  eternal  and 
indestructible.  For  when  we  speak  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Universe,  we  in¬ 
tend  not  what  man  from  his  limited 
point  of  view  can  see  of  its  meaning, 
but  its  true  and  real  significance,  ap¬ 
prehended  with  clear  and  all-including 
vision.  No  finite  understanding  is 
capable  of  such  a  grasp.  Infinite  mean¬ 
ing  is  for  the  Infinite  alone.  Yet  when 
in  a  finite  being  self-consciousness  at¬ 
tains  such  development  ns  in  man, 
there  arises  a  capability  of  appreciating 
some  part  of  the  Infinite  meaning,  the 
part  which  concerns  and  is  Involved  in 
that  special  type  of  being-  -human  be¬ 
ing.  This  capability  increases  with  the 
growth  of  Intellect  and  spiritual  insight, 
the  former  slowly  delineating  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  body,  and  the  latter, 
with  the  aid  of  the  former,  the  soul 
of  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
Thus  hesitatingly,  but  with  continually 
increasing  approximation  to  truth,  men 
learn  to  “think  the  thoughts  of  God 
after  Him,”  entering  as  they  do  so  a 
little  way  into  that  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
Divine  Individuality,  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  external  Universe  they 
laboriously  study,  and  still  more  in 
themselves  who  study  it.  For  to  be 
able  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God  after 
Him,  slowly  and  blunderingly  though 
it  be,  implies  to  some  extent  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  nature  between  the  Divine  and 
the  human.  Just  as  the  power  of  even 
partially  transcending  the  temporal  im¬ 
plies  being  so  far  in  touch  with  the 
eternal.  That  man  can  spell  out  some¬ 
thing  of  the  meaning  of  the  Cosmos 
shows  that  he  not  only  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of,  but  is  partaker  In,  the  Di¬ 
vine  Individuality,  as  modem  thought 
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more  readily  recognizes  that  be  is  in 
the  Divine  Personality.  It  is  clear  what 
worth  and  significance  this  bestows 
upon  his  own  individuality,  what  re¬ 
sponsibility  it  lays  upon  him  to  respect, 
develop  and  maintain  it,  both  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  others. 

We  have  already  seen  that  as  life 
rises  in  the  organic  scale.  Individuality 
is  not  only  more  marked,  but  becomes 
increasingly  spontaneous.  In  man  this 
spontaneity  is  united  to  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  self-consciousness;  and  he  recog¬ 
nizes  himself  through  the  many  and 
great  vicissitudes  of  life  as  always  the 
same  individual.  The  whole  meaning 
of  his  life  to  himself  is  bound  up  with 
this  recognition;  and  when  he  raises 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  the  whole  meaning 
also  of  that  most  intimate  and  solemn 
relationship  hangs  upon  his  realization 
that  closely  as  his  life  is  interwoven 
with  the  life  of  his  fellows— 

.  .  .  this  Atom  cannot  in  the  Whole 
Forget  itself,  it  aches  a  separate  soul, 

or,  as  Browning  expresses  it, 

God  is,  thou  art,  the  rest  is  hurled 
To  nothingness  for  thee. 

This  supreme  meaning  of  individual¬ 
ity  to  man,  that  he  himself  and  not  an¬ 
other  alone  occupies  or  can  occupy  the 
one  special  relationship  of  his  “lone 
soul”  to  God,  is  very  deeply  rooted  in 
his  consciousness,  though  he  is  often 
far  indeed  from  willingly  harboring  it 
Where  for  any  reason  the  “love  which 
casteth  out  fear”  is  not  present  or  is 
obscured,  man’s  impulse  is  to  merge 
towards  God  bis  own  individuality  in 
that  of  the  crowd,  or  else  to  put  some¬ 
one  or  something  between  him  and  the 
Being  whom  he  would  shun.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  it  Is  possible 
for  him  to  succeed  in  stifling  the  too- 
insistent  voice  of  his  individuality,  hut 
it  cannot  be  slain.  The  merest  accident 
will  re-awaken  it.  A  touch,  a  memory. 


is  suflicient:  the  adventitious  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  he  has  thought  to  hide 
himself  drop  away,  and  once  more  he 
feels  that  though 

Man  lumps  his  kind  i’  the  mass,  God 
singles  thence. 

Unit  by  unit. 

It  is  because  each  man’s  individuality 
has  a  meaning  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  God  that  he  cannot  escape  from  it, 
that  even  when  he  would  ignore  or 
merge  it,  it  asserts  itself  again,  pierc¬ 
ing  him  through  and  through  as  with 
a  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  upon  this 
statement  that  each  man’s  individual¬ 
ity  bears  to  God  its  own  special  mean¬ 
ing.  At  first  sight  the  tremendous  is¬ 
sues  involved  in  it  do  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear.  Since,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  whole  Cosmos  is  individual,  and  is 
the  complete  expression  of  and  fulfil¬ 
ment  to  the  Infinite  God  of  His  mean¬ 
ing  in  bringing  it  into  being,  each  part 
of  course  enters  into  that  meaning— 
Man  with  the  rest.  Why,  therefore, 
should  any  peculiar  significance  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  individuality  of  man? 

The  considerations  already  brought 
forward  are  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Man  alone  is  a  personal,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence,  an  ethical  Individual,  able  as 
such  to  enter  into  conscious  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Author  of  his  being.  The 
sub-organic  universe,  the  lower  organic 
world,  express  indeed  God’s  meaning 
to  him,  but  it  is  unknowingly.  Man, 
with  his  Insatiable  Intellect,  bis  uncon¬ 
querable  activity,  his  “divine  discon¬ 
tent”  with  present  attainment  and  con¬ 
stant  reaching  forth  after  something 
more  excellent,  is  on  a  different  plane 
of  being.  If  we  may  venture  so  to 
word  it,  his  individuality  cannot  mean 
so  much  to  himself  without  meaning 
much  also  to  God.  Man  can  respond 
to  the  Divine  intention:  he  can  to  some 
extent  consciously  and  voluntarily  ex¬ 
press  the  Divine  meaning.  Without  this 
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co-operation  on  his  part  it  is  indeed  not  smali  significance,  a  mere  accident  of 
fully  realized.  To  use  a  familiar  word,  the  temporal  order,  with  which  alone  it 
each  man  is  responsible  for  the  working  has  any  concern.  It  cannot  frustrate 
out  of  his  own  ethical  individual-  or  interrupt  the  eternal  meaning;  and. 
ity.  in  man  that  meaning  is  bound  up  with 

Its  possibilities  are  not  of  bis  making:  his  consciousness  of  himself  and  of 
for  good  or  for  evil  these  originally  are  God,  with  his  individual  personality,  in 
beyond  his  control.  But  the  actualiz-  fact. 

ing  of  the  possibilities  lies  largely  with-  The  question  regarding  individual 
in  it,  and  any  fair  survey  of  histoix  immortality  is  thus  affirmatively  an- 
or  of  our  own  and  (so  far  as  we  can  swered.  It  is  involved  in  and  subsidiary 
enter  into  it)  of  others’  experience,  con-  to  the  larger  question  of  the  worth  of 
firms  this  statement.  At  the  same  individuality  itself,  when  manifested 
time,  as  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  in  human  form,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
out,  the  visible  course  of  things,  life  that  worth  is  beyond  human  calculu- 
as  we  know  it,  does  not  give  full  scope  tion,  because  much  as  each  man’s  in¬ 
fer  the  working  out  of  individuality,  dividuality  means  to  himself  it  means 
ethical  or  Intellectual.  No  man,  now  yet  more  to  God.  It  is  derived  from 
and  here,  completely  or  even  with  ap-  Him,  it  is  sustained  in  Him,  it  is  the 
proximate  completeness,  attains  the  refiex  of  His  own  Infinitude  and  par- 
measure  of  his  capabilities.  He  is  re-  takes  of  His  Eternity.  Each  finite  per- 
sti'nined,  limited,  as  it  seems  to  us  sonal  being  is  to  God  a  unique  ethical 
hampered  on  all  sides.  And  even  in  individual,  the  one  in  all  creation  who 
those  rare  and  fortunate  instances  can  hold  Just  his  relationship  to  the 
where  no  other  restriction  exists,  there  h’ather  of  bisi  spirit.  If  lie  fails,  there 
is  that  of  the  shortness  of  life.  If  is  no  other  who  can  be  to  God  just 
nothing  else,  then  more  time  is  needed  what  he  is.  So  much  of  the  ethical 
for  the  fulfilment  of  Individuality.  meaning  of  the  Universe  has  failed 

From  our  present  point  of  view  it  with  him.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it 
will  be  understood  that  man  need  not  seems  absurd  to  look  on  death  as'  even 
fear  the  lack  of  time.  Individuality,  a  possible  term  to  individual  ethical 
though  manifested  in,  is  not  a  conse-  life.  It  is  not  ethical  failure.  There 
quence  of  the  Temporal  Order,  but  be-  is  a  shadow  which  looms  far  more 
longs  to  the  Eternal;  and  a  being  who  darkly,  the  significance  of  which  it 
is,  to  the  extent  that  man  is,  con-  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  under-rate, 
sciously  individual,  capable  of  an  ethi-  and  from  which  to  our  limited  vision 
cal  relationship  to  God  and  to  bis  death  gains  a  fictitious  Importance, — 
fellows,  could  not  lapse  from  that  the  shadow  of  moral  evil.  Here  indeed 
consciousness  without  some  part  of  the  there  seems  to  lie  the  dread  possibility 
Eternal  Meaning  lapsing  with  him.  The  of  a  unique  Divine  Ideal  being  frus- 
losa  of  bis  conscious  Individuality  trated,  of  complete  and  IrretrievaMe 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Divine  complete-  ethical  failure. 

ness  of  Experience,  for  in  virtue  of  it  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  few  short  sen- 
he  holds  towards  God  a  unique  ethical  tences,  even  to  touch  on  so  vast  and 
place,  his  own  place,  which  be  only  can  difficult  a  problem  as  this.  Mention  is 
fill.  made -of  it  simply  to  show  that  it  is 

■Whatever,  therefore,  death  may  not  left  out  of  sight,  and  to  express  the 
Involve,  It  cannot  Involve  such  a  loss  hope  that  at  some  future  time  an  at- 
as  this.  From  the  philosophic  stand-  tempt  may  be  made  to  discern  its  true 
point,  indeed,  death  ii^of  peculiarly  proportions  and  indicate  the  place  It 
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fields  in  the  universe  of  being  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  human  being. 

With  one  further  obeervation,  the 
present  essay  must  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Granting  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  worth  of  each  hutnan  individual 
as  a  unique  ethical  being,  and  as  a 
■corollary  his  persistence  after  death, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  his  ha^ng 
had  a  beginning?  That  which  begins, 
must,  it  would  seem,  also  end.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  temporal  order,  iRt  to  the 
eternal,  in  which  there  is  neither  be¬ 
ginning  nor  end. 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  must  be 
found  in  a  twofold  recognition:— 

(1)  That  in  so  far  as  it  is  subjected 
to  actual  earthly  conditions,  the  life  of 
man  is  temporal  and  belongs  to  the 
temporal  order.  Birth  and  death  are 
facts  of  that  order.  Physically,  man  has 
a  beginning  and  an  end;  but  we  have 
seen  already  that  even  under  actual 
limitations  he  can  and  does  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  transcend  both  the  temporal  and 
spatial,  i.e.,  physical  limits,  and  on  his 
capability  of  so  doing  depends  bis  hu- 

The  OoBtemporarr  Rerlew. 


man— as  distinguished  from  his  animal 
—individuality. 

(2)  And  if  the  supreme  worth  of  that 
human  individuality  be  aliowed,  if  it 
bears  a  unique  and  consequently 
eternal  ethical  significance  to  God,  we 
must  also  grant  that  it  neither  began 
with  birth  nor  ends  at  death.  That 
man  should  not,  while  restricted  to 
earthly  conditions,  be  conscious  of  the 
eternity  of  his  being,  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  obscured  to  him  by 
the  temporal  limitations  characteristic 
of  those  conditions,  and  which,  it  may 
well  be,  are  to  some  extent  projected 
beyond  death.  If,  however,  the  consid¬ 
erations  advanced  in  this  essay  be 
valid,  temporal  limitations  must  ulti¬ 
mately  cease  for  every  human  individ¬ 
ual,  and  when  they  do  so,  his  eternal 
experience  will  stand  out  to  him  in  a 
clear  and  perfect  whole,  the  manner  of 
perceiving  which  is  feebly  and  faintly 
foreshadowed  in  his  actual  power  of 
regarding  the  past,  present  and  future 
of  his  earthly  experience  as  one  life. 

Emma  Marie  Caillard. 


THE  BUYING  OF  PICTURES :  ITS  THEORY,  PRACTICE,  AND 

ROMANCE. 


Of  all  things  which  are  not  actually 
necessary  to  daily  life,  pictures  are 
perhaps  those  most  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  without  special  knowledge  and 
adequate  selection.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  in  a  hugger-mugger 
fashion,  without  consistent  principle  or 
given  plan.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  suggest  that  such  principle  Is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary,  and  that 
such  plan  can  be  formulated  in  simple 
English  and  without  undue  complexity. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  clear  our 
minds  of  cant  and  our  actions  of  pre¬ 


tence.  In  other  words,  we  must  decide 
only  to  have  the  pictures  that  we  like, 
whether  our  tastes  accord  with  those 
of  the  majority  or  not.  Otherwise  the 
fine-art  dealer  and  the  well-informed 
friend  have  us  at  once  in  their  grip. 
They  will  insist  on  our  having  such- 
and-such  an  example  of  this  or  that 
popul^  painter;  and  the  picture,  when 
bought,  will  consequently  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  us  but  a  conviction,  somewhat 
insecurely  founded,  that  we  have 
Itought  what  we  ought  to  have  bought, 
ere  we  ‘“coom’d  awaay.” 
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We  will  not  even  pretend  to  our- 
helves  that  the  pictures  we  buy  are 
uecessurily  the  best.  Why  assume  a 
good  taste  to  which  we  cannot  live  up, 
if  we  possess  it  notV  1  think  it 
pivbable  that  a  persun  will  get  more 
good,  as  well  as  more  happiness,  out 
of  a  comparatively  indifferent  pictm’e 
which  he  really  likes,  than  out  of  a 
lirst-rate  one  which  says  nothing  to 
him. 

Itemember  also  this:  that  pictures  are 
painted,  so  to  speak,  in  many  languages, 
and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  know  the  tongue.  This  is  to  say, 
that  if  a  picture  depends  for  its  beauty 
on  certain  refinements  of  color,  and  we 
are  insensitive  to  such  subtlety,  it  is 
not  one  which  we  should  wisely  pur¬ 
chase.  The  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  is 
true  of  form,  and  again  the  same  of 
chiaroscuro— this  last,  especially,  which 
gives  the  greatest  delight  to  many  peo¬ 
ple,  being  absolutely  repulsive  to 
others.  Without  analyzing  the  various 
dialects,  we  may  sum  up  this  portion 
of  the  matter  by  saying  that  the  pic¬ 
ture-buyer  should  take  every  lawful  ad¬ 
vantage  to  ensure  his  future  enjoy¬ 
ment.  He  should  look  for  what  spe¬ 
cially  interests  and  pleases  him,  entire¬ 
ly  neglecting  that  which  pleases  and 
interests  others. 

Let  me  be  clearly  understood.  This 
advice  is  not  given  with  the  idea  of 
training  the  aesthetic  faculty.  It  is 
simply  the  common-sense  method  of 
proceeding  by  which  the  man  in  the 
street  can  extract  from  his  picture-pur¬ 
chases  the  utmost  amount  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  possible  to  him.  Were  I  to  deal 
with  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  Is  Ideally  desirable,  a 
very  different  series  of  considerations 
and  principles  would  have  to  be  sug¬ 
gested.  But  I  am  simply  exploding  a 
fallacy  skilfully  concocted  by  Bhoi>- 
keeper  and  Journalist  for  the  confusion 
of  the  vulgar;  that  fallacy  being  that 
people  ought  all  to  buy,  because  they 


ought  to  like,  the  same  pictures.  They 
ought  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let 
us  take  an  average  couple  of  the  up¬ 
per  middle-class,  and  see  what  help 
can  be  given  them  which  shall  be,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  applicable,  without 
knowing  their  personal  tastes.  Let  us, 
in  short,  struggle  for  two  or  three  first 
principles  in  the  purchase  of  pictures. 

Now,  to  some  extent,  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  will  await  all  such  people.  They 
must  determine  for  color  or  black-and- 
white;  for  oil-painting,  water-color 
drawing,  or  reproduction;  the  questions 
of  size  and  shape  will  come  in,  and 
that  of  expenditure;  the  number  of 
rooms  in  their  house  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  whether  each  chamber  is  to 
have  its  set  of  pictures;  the  rank  of 
their  friends  and  themselves  will  also 
be  a  factor  in  choice;  and  it  is  only 
when  all  these  considerations  have 
been  given  their  due  value  that  those 
of  personal  idiosyncrasy  will  come  up 
for  solution.  From  the  above  list  one 
point  of  primary  importance  has  been 
omitted— as  it  is,  indeed,  usually 
omitted  by  the  picture-buyer— and  that 
is  the  question  of  decoration;  but  this 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  subject 
of  the  right  hanging  and  disposition 
of  pictures  In  a  dwelling-house. 

Let  us  return  to  the  young  couple 
whom  we  have  kept  waiting  so  long. 
We  will  give  them  an  income  of  one 
thousand  pounds  and  a  double-belled 
house  In  a  desirable  locality,  and  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  wish  to  make  that  house 
Into  their  home.  What,  so  far  as  the 
purchase  of  pictures  Is  concerned, 
should  be  their  first  step?  I  suppose  It 
will  sound  very  Irish  to  say  that  they 
should  not  buy  any.  Certainly  such 
omission  will  provoke  a  howl  from  pru¬ 
dent  relations,  and  a  discreet  ^mlle 
from  aesthetic  friends.  Yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  best  to  start  with  none  at  all. 
Reasons?  Oh  yes,  plenty  of  reasons. 
Till  you  have  lived  In  a  house  a  short. 
tlme(  to  take  the  first),  you  do  not  know 
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what  the  light  is  like;  and  till  that  luous  number  of  what  are  termed 
luiowledge  is  obtained  you  do  not  know  “stock”  pictures.  However,  to  return  to 
what  kind  of  pictures  are  the  most  our  non-picture-hung  house,  which  by 
suitable.  Again,  most  houses  have  this  time  is  beginning  to  cry  aloud  for 
papers  on  the  walls,  or  at  all  events  some  wall  decoration;  let  us  im- 
some  color,  distemper,  or  paint;  and  till  agine  that  we  have  decided,  as  is 
you  know  this  accurately  you  cannot  on  the  whole  most  wise  for 
tell  the  picture  which  will  be  in  or  out  adequate  or  moderate  incomes,  on 
of  harmony  with  it  Anyway,  it  needs  having  water-colors  rather  than  oil- 
some  little  time  to  find  out  in  which  paintings.  Other  questions  now  follow, 
room  you  will  live.  No  matter  how  of  almost  equal  importance:  Are  they 
many  rooms  there  be,  only  one  will  to  be  figures,  or  landscapes,  or  both? 
be  lived  in.  Special  things  are  done  in  Are  they  to  represent  things  of  the 
other  rooms,  and  may,  indeed,  take  up  present  or  some  other  day?  Do  we 
three-quarters  of  the  time;  but  life  goes  want  the  utmost  amount  of  variety  or 
on  only  in  one;  and  where  the  life  is,  the  greatest  obtainable  harmony?  Is 
there  should  the  pictures  be:  “Where  our  room  soberly  or  smartly  furnished? 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  For  it  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  result 
be  also.”  to  contradict  its  taste.  How  are  we  to 

Then,  supposing  this  to  be  an  open-  select  pictures  we  shall  not  become 
minded  couple,  and  one  fresh  to  life,  tired  of?  And — since,  though  we  may 
they  will  liave  to  deal  with  the  great  be  one  flesh,  we  have  two  sets  of  sym- 
question,  which  cannot  be  determined  pathles— which  is  to  be  the  predoml- 
absolutely— the  question  of  oil  or  water  nant  partner  in  the  selection  of  the 
color.  There  is  still  another  question  work?  Or  shall  we  adopt  the  mean, 
left  unconsidered  here  Intentionally—  and  say  six  qualities  dear  to  the  hus- 
namely,  the  choice  between  color  and  band  and  six  to  the  wife?  But  all  these 
monochrome  work.  I  omit  it  because  are  matters  which  Intelligent  beings 
the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  can  really  determine  if  they  begin  to 
points  concerning  the  purchase  of  orlg-  give  them  attention;  and  to  them  must 
Inal  work,  not  reproduction,  however  be  added  the  subsidiary  but  still  Im- 
accomplished.  There  are  far  too  many  portant  question  of  what  our  friends 
thousands  of  pounds  wasted  in  the  and  relations  will  like,  what  they  have 
purchase  of  etchings,  engravings,  themselves,  and  the  extent  to  which 
photogravures,  &c.,  which  are  fre-  we  wish  for  their  approbation.  Are  we 
quently  bought  by  people  who  do  not  going  to  buy,  in  fact,  for  show,  to  get 
appreciate  them  and  are  Ignorant  of  the  utmost  social  advantage  from  our 
the  subjects  they  represent,  thinking  purchase,  or  shall  we  be  content  to 
that  because  popular  they  are  safe  pur-  have  what  will  give  ourselves  pleas- 
chases,  and  that  no  one  can  criticize  ure?  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
such  except  favorably.  These  buyers  since  the  majority  of  people  live  a  good 
are  like  the  foolish  women  who  go  into  deal  in  the  prejudices  of  their  neigh- 
a  linen-drai)er’s  shop  and  buy  a  thing  bors,  it  is  wise  to  make  concessions  to 
because  they  are  told  It  is  much  worn,  those  prejudices,  but  in  the  less  im- 
Indeed,  they  are  worse,  for  the  woman  portant  parts  of  the  house.  I  don’t 
has  this  excuse:  her  fellow-creatures  think  it  is  worth  while  to  buy  our  chief 
may  criticize  her  unfavorably  for  not  pictures  for  the  sake  of  friends,  since, 
having  the  article  in  fashion;  and  this  after  all,  they  will  only  see  them  oc- 
would  not  happen  to  the  same  extent  caslonally,  while  the  purchaser  will  be 
In  picture  buying  owing  to  the  enor-  worried  by  them  every  day.  It  is  equal- 
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1^-  certain  that  no  pleasure  we  should 
get  from  a  work  of  art  which  was  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  majority  would  make  It 
worth  our  while  to  hang  up  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  where  the  majority  would  see  It. 
Tor  this  reason,  the  whole  range  of  the 
nude  Is  unsuitable  in  the  ordinary 
dweliing-house;  and  so  too  is  the  relig¬ 
ious  picture  once  so  much  In  vogue. 

You  will  find  by  experience  that  fig¬ 
ure  subjects  are  more  attractive  and 
interesting  to  people  In  general  than 
landscapes,  yet  they  are  far  less  easy 
to  obtain  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  The 
shortcomings  and  excesses  of  an  artist 
are  bound  to  show  in  his  figure- woi-k; 
and  though  they  exist  In  his  landscape, 
they  are  not  nearly  so  evident.  Besides 
Avhich,  the  atmosphere  o(  the  studio 
does  not  refine  upon  nature,  and  those 
who  paint  habitually  in  studios  do  be¬ 
come,  on  the  whole,  less  delicate- 
minded  and  more  blatant  than  land¬ 
scape  painters.  They  acquire  a  definite 
manner  earlier;  they  are  not  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  different  set  of  diffi¬ 
culties  each  time  they  set  to  work;  they 
are  not  kept  humble  by  the  absolutely 
infernal  difficulties  they  encounter. 
Another  point:  figure  pictures  are  not 
only  more  difficult  to  procure  of  good 
quality,  but  they  are  considerably  more 
expensive;  the  difference  may  be  said 
to  be  more  than  five-and-twenty  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  landscape  pur¬ 
chaser.  Lastly,  while  an  indifferent 
landscape  is  almost  certain  to  possess 
some  points  of  Interest  or  beauty,  to  be 
at  least  tolerable,  an  indifferent  figure 
picture  may  very  well  be  the  reverse. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  not  that  the 
picture-buyer  should  confine  himself 
entirely  to  the  purchase  of  landscapes, 
but  that  he  should  be  content  to  have 
these  predominate.  In  a  room  contain¬ 
ing,  say,  twenty  pictures,  four  figure 
subjects  as  against  sixteen  landscapes 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
latter  appearing  monotonous;  and  It  Is 
a  curious  fact  that  while  landscapes 


rather  help  one  another  than  not,  figure 
subjects  in  juxtaposition  frequently 
injure  one  another  considerably.  This 
is  due  to  their  more  marked  individ¬ 
uality  and  frequent  trickiness. 

I’roceeding  to  the  question  of  sub¬ 
ject.  there  is  still  some  guidance  to  be 
obtained  from  first  principles.  Apart 
from  personal  idiosyncrasy,  one  may 
say  broadly  that  subjects  of  the  heroic 
character,  and  historical,  religious,  or 
abstruse  compositions,  especially  such 
as  are  of  a  mythological  or  allegorical 
nature,  are  not  specially  good  to  live 
with.  The  mind  needs  to  be  carefully 
attuned  to  them;  they  are  unsuitable 
for  moments  of  relaxation,  and  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  unsympathetic.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  range  of  subjects 
of  the  domestic  kind  whose  very  banal¬ 
ity  and  triviality  are  even  more  unen¬ 
durable  than  those  just  spoken  of. 
Pictures  of  the  “Daddy  won’t  buy  Me 
a  Bow-wow”  type  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  incidents  of  infant  and  domestic 
animal  life,  whether  or  not  they  be 
given  alluring  titles,  are  apt  to  pall 
upon  close  acquaintance;  all  Such  are 
more  or  less  of  the  confectionery-box 
order,  and  are  seldom  based  upon  the 
realities  of  life  or  concerned  with  Its 
deeper  feelings.  Moreover,  they  yield 
up  their  secret  readily,  and  It  is  an  ex- 
asperatingly  insignificant  one.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  commonplace  occur¬ 
rences,  whether  of  the  house  or  street, 
form  essentially  bad  subjects;  they  do 
so  only  when  dressed  up  for  represen¬ 
tation.  The  truth  is,  that  for  ordinary 
ai'tists’  work,  the  literary  intention  of 
the  picture  should  seldom  be  allowed 
to  override,  or  indeed  greatly  to  inter¬ 
fere  with,  its  sesthetic  motive.  It  may 
be  granted,  perhaps,  that  where  the 
two  factors  obtain  In  perfect  balance, 
the  highest  art  results,  or  at  all  events 
the  picture  which  gives  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  greatest  number;  but  In 
ordinary  cases  the  literary  motive  may 
be  almost  non-existent  without  loss. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  picture  may  tatiug  and  almost  intolerable,  while  the 
be  meauiugless,  but  that  its  meaning  picture  itself  remains  always  admir- 
must  be  a  derivative  force,  allied  to  and  able.  Turner’s  water-colors  aflfoi-di 
growing  out  of  technical  excellence.  In  many  instances  of  this,  and  there  is< 
this  way  it  happens  that,  for  continu-  nothing  more  conspicuous  in  the  phil- 
ous  pieasure,  smail  subjects  of  faultless  osdphy  of  landscape  painting  than  the- 
technique  are  the  perfection  of  excel-  extent  and  manner  in  w'hich  iucidenti. 
lence;  few  pictures,  for  example,  are  ought  to  be  used— the  human  element 
better  to  live  with  than  subjects  of  introduced.  The  most  perfect  example- 
still  life  by  old  William  Hunt.  the  present  writer  remembers  was  in  ai 

Again,  in  choosing  drawings  for  per-  large  picture  by  the  late  Henry  Moore,, 
mauent  pleasure,  there  is  much  to  be  A.K.A,  entitled,  if  I  recollect  aright,, 
said  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  sugges-  “The  Bieached  Margin  to  the  Shore.” 
tive  rather  than  the  highly  elaborated  This  was  a  great  stretch  of  wet  sand 
and  completely  expository  work.  A  and  shingle,  with  the  sea  beyond,  and 
picture  which  has  to  be  looked  at  many  a  vast  sky  of  cumulus  clouds  through, 
times  should  be  able  to  lend  itself  to  which  spread  a  stormy  yellow'  sunlight; 
several  interpretations,  and  to  none  in  the  middle  distance,  close  to  the- 
which  are  demonstrably  right.  For  edge  of  the  waves,  there  were  a  cart 
this  reason,  suggestive  pictures  of  sea,  and  horse,  and  a  man  gathering  sea- 
stormy  skies,  and  landscape  of  evening  weed,  so  perfectly  placed  and  intro- 
and  morning,  or  even  night,  are  to  be  duced,  and  so  suffused  with  light  and-, 
generally  preferred  to  those  in  which  atmosphere,  that  though  they  were  in. 
the  levelation  of  full  daylight  is  com-  the  middle  of  the  picture,  the  forms, 
plete.  The  latter  have  their  value  as  only  revealed  themselves  slowly,  and. 
contrasts  and  foils  to  the  former;  but  as  it  were  hesitatingly,  after  consider- 
It  will  be  found  that  a  number  of  them  able  examination;  yet  the  extent  to- 
togelhe^  are  comparatively  uninterest-  which  they  improved  the  work  was 
ing.  extraordinary,  not  only  by  giving  it 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  scale,  but  by  contrast  and  signllicance; 
kind  of  landscape  most  suitable  for  most  of  all,  I  think,  by  suggestion  of 
house  decoration,  I  have  noticed  that  the  world  bej'ond  and  outside  nature, 
ail  the  worst  pictures  are  those  which  to  which  the  painter  and  spectator  be- 
are  concerned  with  mountains,  and  all  longed. 

the  best  those  which  are  concerned  Choose,  therefore,  your  landscape  not 
with  plains.  Between  these  there  comes  so  much  for  the  picturesque  portions 
an  iudnite  variety,  in  which  cottages  of  the  subject-matter— the  purple 
and  palaces,  trees  and  gardens,  scenes  mountains,  hawthorn-blossom,  or  this 
of  city,  suburb,  and  seacoast,  offer  and  that  sentimental  episode  or  charm- 
tbemselves  In  endless  profusion.  If  ing  detail— but  rather  for  its  dealing 
there  be  a  rule,  it  is  that  the  more  with  the  larger  facts  of  nature:  elemen- 
mized  a  subject  is  the  less  admirable  tary  beauties,  skies  of  tender  gradation 
is  the  result.  The  so-called  classical  or  overspread  with  clouds  of  magnifi- 
composition  was  perhaps  the  worst  cent  form,  long  sweeps  of  land  or  sea 
type  of  landscape  the  world  has  ever  gradated  by  light,  or  the  contours  of 
known;  though  it  was  frequently  used  the  water  and  earth  beneath;  myste- 
with  transcendent  ability  by  admirable  rles  of  dawn  and  twilight,  effects  of 
artists.  My  experience  of  pictures  tells  sunlight  and  shadow,  but  especially  • 
me  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  in-  those  which  suggest  unexpected  quall- 
cident  in  a  landscape  to  become  Irri-  ties  of  color  and  form— not  common-  - 
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place  thiugs.  Similarly,  in  pictures 
which  deal  with  cities,  do  not  seek  for 
a  categorical  statement  of  monument, 
cbnrch,  or  castle— for  panoramic  views 
of  park  or  boulevard;  but  for  those  for¬ 
tuitous  combinations  of  nature,  person- 
aiity,  and  architecture  which  are  the 
essence  of  metropolitan  life:  the  trivial 
modern  incident  flung,  as  it  were  care¬ 
lessly,  in  the  face  of  a  building  cen¬ 
turies  old,  the  manifestation  of  nature 
frescoing  with  light  or  darkness  the 
works  of  men,  the  indications  of  human 
energy  in  street  or  river,  the  shifting 
contrasts  of  poverty  and  wealth,  youth 
and  age,  law  and  disorder,  w’hich  make 
up  the  drama  of  the  street:  these  are 
the  subject-matter  of  interesting  urban 
pictures  which  are  good  to  live  with. 
They  need  not  be  of  a  didactic  kind, 
need  not  enforce  any  lesson  in  distinct 
words  or  forms.  It  is  enough  that  they 
suggest  trains  of  thought  and  form  a 
peg  for  fancy. 

Consider  now’,  when  you  are  buying, 
that  if  you  would  get  the  utmost  value 
for  your  money  (sesthetic,  not  pecuni¬ 
ary)  you  must  seek  in  your  whole  col¬ 
lection  something  of  the  mingled  va¬ 
riety  and  concentration  which  you  seek 
in  your  life.  In  other  words,  that  while 
one  meaning  runs  through  and  informs 
the  whole,  it  should  not  always  be  evi¬ 
dent,  nor  always  on  the  same  plan. 
That  "there  are  many  roads  to  Rome, 
and  many  more  to  heaven,”  is  as  true 
of  picture-buying  as  of  places,  only  It 
is  also  true  that  some  ways  distinctly 
tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  Before 
any  money  is  spent  upon  a  picture,  the 
buyer  should  ask  himself  why  he 
wishes  to  possess  it;  whether  there  Is 
any  reason  which  he  can  trust  to’  be 
permanent.  Is  It  only  that  something 
attractive  for  the  moment  has  tickled 
his  fancy  or  pleased  his  eye,  some  novel 
contrast  of  color,  some  surface  inge¬ 
nuity?  For  such  reasons  pictures 
should  never  be  bought.  Still  less 
should  they  be  bought  because  of  the 
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artist’s  name,  or  from  any  fancied  idea 
that  because  be  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  artist  the  picture  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  good  picture.  Unhappily,  this 
by  no  means  follows.  Even  artists  are 
men  like  other  people;  and  when 
pressed,  or  harassed,  or  base  in  any 
way,  frequently  fall  below  the  level 
of  their  genius  and  do  work  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  name.  Besides  which, 
most  painters’  work  the  amateur  buyer 
has  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  has 
been  done  more  or  less  to  order  for  the 
dealers;  is  that  worst  species  of  pot- 
boller-  the  pot-boiler  which  was  never 
intended  to  do  anything  but  boil  hastily 
the  smallest  pots;  the  least  the  artists; 
could  produce  for  an  exiguous  sum  of¬ 
fered  him  by  a  tradesman.  Xor  should, 
one  who  is  buying  pictures  for  his  own 
pleasure  ever  purchase  them  because 
they  are  cheap.  In  the  flrst  place,  he- 
will  probably  be  wrong  in  thinking  so;, 
in  the  second,  it  is  an  unworthy  no¬ 
tion,  and  one  which,  if  once  accepted) 
as  a  ground  of  acquirement,  will  end 
by  reducing  the  amateur  to  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  dealer.  As  a  matter  of  de¬ 
tail,  good  pictures  are  scarcely  ever  to 
be  bought  cheap.  I  would  say,  as  a 
flrst  ground  for  buying,  that  any  pic¬ 
ture  which  appeals  to  you  as  being  a 
specially  true  representation  of  nature, 
or  a  specially  signiflcant  one  in  relation 
to  human  intercourse,  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  But  I  will  go  a  step  farther 
and  say  that  you  must  then  consider 
whether  it  will  come  Into  the  scheme 
of  your  collection;  whether  you  will 
like  it  In  conjunction  with  what  you 
possess;  whether  it  will  not  even  be 
too  good,  if  it  be  not  too  bad  for  them. 
For  it  is  not  desirable  to  disturb  the 
general  quality  of  a  collection,  even  for 
the  better;  and  It  Is  unfortunately  most 
true  that  if  you  have  one  very  good 
thing  you  are  no  longer  content  to  give 
It  indifferent  companions.  There  may 
be  a  gain  in  such  disturbance,  but  only 
if  you  are  content  to  set  up  for  yourself 
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a  stricter  standard.  When  these  con¬ 
siderations  have  been  given  their  due, 
then  and  not  till  then  ask  the  price  of 
the  picture;  and  even  then  do  not  buy 
unless  you  can  afford  the  price  so 
easily  that  it  will  pass  from  your  re¬ 
membrance.  I  knew  an  old  gentleman 
once— very  estimable  he  was,  too,  in 
many  respects— who  used  to  say,  point¬ 
ing  to  one  or  other  of  his  collection,  “It 
jcosts  me  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  look 
at  that  picture,”  or  whatever  the  sum 
might  be.  He  calculated  five  percent, 
interest  on  whatever  he  had  given;  in 
fact,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  al¬ 
low  a  sinking  fund,  based  on  the  term 
of  his  probable  life.  “That’s  villain¬ 
ous!”  as  Hamlet  says. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  world  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  affected  picture-buying,  has 
increased  both  the  chances  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  purchaser;  the  ex¬ 
citement,  because  there  is  far  less  op¬ 
portunity  for  hitting  on  anything  un¬ 
known  which  is  of  great  value  or  in¬ 
terest;  the  chances,  because  the  market 
value  of  good  work  is  now  a  matter 
of  common  understanding  from  Pad¬ 
dington  to  Pekin.  Still,  even  yet  the 
chances  do  occur,  and  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer’s  remembrance  and  experi¬ 
ence  some  have  taken  place  of  consid¬ 
erable  interest. 

It  was  at  Florence,  little  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  that  a  friend  of  mine 
discovered  and  purchased  at  an  incred¬ 
ibly  cheap  price  a  fine  specimen  of 
Palma  Vecchio,  In  perfect  preservation. 
He  was  a  poor  man  in  all  but  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  could  not  raise  even  the 
small  sum  required  for  the  purchase, 
so  it  took  him  nearly  two  years  to 
buy  the  picture  in  instalments,  trem¬ 
bling  bard  the  while  lest  some  one 
equal  in  discernment  and  superior  in 
cash  should  step  in  and  carry  off  his 
prize.  Once  purchased,  the  picture 
was  sold  without  delay,  at  a  very  high 
price,  to  the  Berlin  Gallery,  having 
been  discreetly  smuggled  out  of  Italy, 


with  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  rail¬ 
way  official.  For  some  years  subse¬ 
quent  illicit  trade  of  this  kind  was  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  Italy  lost  dozens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  her  Old  Masters;  but  to¬ 
day  the  surveillance  is  a  good  deal 
more  strict,  and,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  very  celebrated  picture— 
the  “Sacred  and  Profane  Love”  of  Tit¬ 
ian— renders  the  smuggling  of  master¬ 
pieces  practically  impossible. 

Occasionally,  even  in  London,  oppor¬ 
tunities  occur  which  would  almost  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  incredible.  The  following 
happened  to  myself.  A  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Italian  pictures  had  been  sent 
over  for  sale  at  a  well-known  auction- 
room.  It  had  been  formed  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  resident  in  North  Italy,  and 
contained  some  very  fine  specimens, 
especially  of  Florentine  and  Sienese 
masters;  but  the  collection  was  not 
one  of  those  which  bore  an  historic 
name — was  not,  in  the  dealer’s  phrase, 
“of  first-rate  importance,”  and  the 
sale  took  place  in  the  off-season.  The 
pictures  were  of  a  kind  that  attracted 
me  greatly;  and,  inspecting  them 
with  some  care,  I  noticed,  on  my 
second  visit  to  the  rooms,  that  there 
was  hung  up  very  high  above  the  en¬ 
trance-door  a  large  smoke-begrimed 
panel,  with  not  a  vestige  of  frame, 
and  on  which  scarcely  any  design  was 
visible.  One  peculiarity,  however, 
was  evident,  as  in  all  early  Italian 
painting,  and  that  was  the  high  pro¬ 
jection  of  certain  portions  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  suggestion  of  Intricate 
pattern,  either  depressed  or  in  relief. 
When  the  pictures  were  sold  this 
was  the  last  lot  in  the  sale,  and  I  re¬ 
member  only  one  bid  was  made  for 
it  besidtes  my  own.  On  getting  it 
home  I  cleaned  a  small  portion,  and 
discovered,  to  my  great  delight,  that 
not  only  was  the  gold  beneath  in  per¬ 
fect  preservation,  but  that  all  the 
tints  were  perfectly  pure  and  clean, 
and  had  apparently  been  preserved 
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by  the  smoke  which  darkened  the 
whole  panel.  The  picture,  too,  was 
signed  and  dated,  and  in  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  way,  the  signature  being 
painted  in  the  centre  of  a  zigzag  label 
especially  designed  for  its  reception. 
It  was  evident  that  chance  had  led 
me  to  the  acquisition  of  an  Important 
work;  and  I  entrusted  the  panel  to 
the  most  expert  picture-cleaner  of  my 
acquaintance,  from  whose  hands  it 
came  out  perfect,  as  if  painted  but  a 
few  years  since,  though  nearly  six 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  death.  For  this  was  a  Spinello 
Aretino,  a  rare  painter  of  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  Giotto,  and 
one  who  is  unrepresented  in  our  Na¬ 
tional  Gallei'y  save  by  two  unimpor¬ 
tant  examples— which  are  by  some¬ 
body  else.  The  most  curious  part  of 
the  matter  is  to  come.  The  panel, 
which  represents  an  “Enthronement 
of  the  Virgin,”  had  evidently  been  the 
centre  one  of  a  triptych;  and  it 
chanced  that  the  very  triptych  in 
question  was  described  at  consider¬ 
able  length  by  Vasari  In  his  Lives  of 
the  Italian  Painters.  By  means  of  this 
description,  and  certain  measure¬ 
ments  therein  given,  I  was  able  to 
establish  this  fact  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  and,  further,  to  discover 
Avhere  some  of  the  missing  portions 
*  of  the  triptych  are  at  the  present  day. 
I  traced  the  predella  to  the  museum 
of  Siena,  and  obtained,  by  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  that  gallery,  a  photograph  of 
the  panel;  but  I  could  not  find,  for 
some  time,  where  the  wings  of  the 
triptych  had  gone  to.  Here  pure 
chance  came  to  my  aid.  The  Provost 
of  an  Oxford  College,  passing 
through  London,  happened  to  come 
Into  the  Dudley  Gallery,  where,  with 
some  others  of  my  collection,  the  Spi¬ 
nello  was  being  exhibited,  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  its  origin  and  its  original 
state  being  given  in  the  catalogue. 
What  was  my  delight  to  receive  a  let¬ 


ter  from  him  next  day  saying  that 
one  of  the  missing  wings  was  in  his 
possession,  and  had  belonged  to  him 
for  many  years!  A  courteous  intima¬ 
tion  that  if  I  liked  to  visit  Oxford  he 
would  be  happy  to  show  me  the  pic¬ 
ture  accompanied  the  letter,  I  went, 
and  found  the  wing  as  he  stated.  It 
corresponded  in  measuremenlt  and 
subject,  and  strengthened  enormously 
the  ideutitlcatiou  of  the  picture  with 
that  of  the  work  described  by  VasarL 
Moreover,  the  Provost’s  account  of 
the  purchase  informed  me  that  the 
other  wing  had  been  sold  at  the  same 
time.  The  sale  was  at  Cologne,  but 
the  work  had  been  purchased  for  a 
convent  in  Hungary.  What  convent 
he  did  not  remember,  and  I  was 
never  able  to  find  out.  Think  for  a 
moment  how  strange  was  this  series 
of  coincidences.  Fancy  a  work  exe¬ 
cuted  more  than  five  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  since,  divided  into  fragments, 
disappearing  entirely  in  its  individ¬ 
uality  for  at- least  a  couple  of  hundred 
years,  then  coming  to  light  again  in  a 
London  saleroom,  and  being  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  chance  description  in  Vasari, 
a  photograph  from  Siena,  and  a  casual 
visit  by  an  old  Oxford  Don  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  gallery;  and  fancy  the  main 
panel  being  sold  before  half  the  pic¬ 
ture-dealers  in  London,  and  nobody 
caring  to  give  a  ten-pound  note  for 
it!  The  strangeness  is  increased  be¬ 
cause  the  picture  is  not  only  authen¬ 
tic  and  genuine,  but  one  of  historical 
Importance  and  very  considerable 
beauty.  There  is  only  one  portion  of 
it  which  has  suffered  from  time,  and 
this  is  the  Virgin’s  robe,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  actual  blows  with  some  blunt  in¬ 
strument,  for  the  gesso  is  doked  add 
scraped.  This  would  not  matter  so 
much  had  not  the  cleaner,  with  mis¬ 
taken  zeal,  thought  It  necessary  to 
restore  the  color  of  this  portion.  I 
had  pledged  him  to  pot  no  touch  of 
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brush  upon  the  faces,  hands,  and 
background;  but  1  had  unwarily  for¬ 
gotten  to  specify  the  Virgin’s  mantle. 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  put  a  nice  slab  coat  of 
paint  practically  all  over  the  dress.  I 
nearly  had  a  tit  when  1  saw  it.  What 
could  be  done— and  that  was  very  lit¬ 
tle — to  remedy  this  inexcusable  pro¬ 
ceeding  I  had  done;  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  original  color  is  gone 
for  ever.  Fortunately  all  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  picture  re¬ 
main  untouched;  the  faces,  robes,  and 
hands  of  all  the  angels  are  perfectly 
pure  and  brilliant;  so  are  the  faces 
and  hands  of  the  Madonna  and  Sav¬ 
iour,  the  dress  of  the  latter,  and  the 
inner  robe  of  the  former. 

Many  years  before,  an  incident  of 
extraordinary  good  fortune  in  picture 
buying  came  under  my  notice.  It 
happened  to  my  father  in  my  early 
boyhood.  He  had  but  lately  begun  to 
collect  water-colors,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  bought  one  or  two 
works  at  an  important  sale,  his  name 
had  been  published  in  connection  with 
water-color  buying.  Ii*  consequence 
he  received  one  day  a  letter  from  the 
country,  from  an  old  maiden  lady, 
telling  him  that  she  and  her  sister  had 
several  hundred  drawings  which  they 
wished  to  dispose  of  en  bloc.  Would 
he  come  down  and  see  them?  There 
were  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
against  my  father  going,  for  he  was 
always  very  busy,  and  hated  leaving 
London;  but  he  did  go,  and  returned 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
bought  the  whole  number— if  I  recol¬ 
lect  aright  at  about  five  pounds 
apiece.  Some  two  hundred  of  them 
were  David  Ooxes.  I  remember  eight 
which  he  had  put  in  two  frames  sell¬ 
ing  for  twelve  hundred  pounds  some 
years  later.  Such  Is  luck,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  promptitude  and  decision! 
Frankly  speaking,  I  have  never  felt 
quite  comfortable  about  those  two 


maiden  ladies;  but  it  is  forty  years 
since,  and  I  always  understood  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
bargain.  This  opens  up  a  nice  ques¬ 
tion,  never  yet  decided:  how  far  it  is 
permissible  for  the  buyer  to  use  his 
knowledge  to  take  advantage  of  the 
seller’s  ignorance.  A.  offers  B.  a  thing 
worth  ten  pounds  for  five  pounds— a 
thing,  say,  for  which  B,  would  gladly 
give  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  and 
think  himself  lucky  to  get  it.  Is  B. 
bound  to  tell  A.  of  the  value,  or  to 
make  him  an  offer  proportionately 
close  thereto?  We  know  the  ques¬ 
tion  Is  academic,  since  very  certainly, 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  B.  would  do  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  But  ought  he  to  do 
it?  It  is  arguable  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience;  that  A.  has  no  right  to  the 
result  of  these  unless  he  pays  for  It. 
May  not  the  inferior  price  he  receives 
be  considered  as  in  lieu  of  such  pay¬ 
ment?  Practically,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
matter  resolves  itself  Into  one  of  de¬ 
gree;  each  case  requires  to  be  judged 
on  Its  merits.  To  which  It  must  be 
added  that  in  all  purchases  of  works 
of  art  there  is  a  considerable  element 
of  chance;  to  get  anything  like  the 
market  value  Is  generally  impossible 
save  through  a  dealer.  The  very  es¬ 
sence  of  a  dealer’s  dealing  with  the 
private  person  Is  to  give  him  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price  that  he  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  accept.  Let  anybody  en¬ 
deavor  to  sell  a  single  first-rate  pic¬ 
ture  to  a  professional  fine-art  agent, 
and  he  will  discover  that  no  matter 
how  clear  may  be  the  market  value— 
for  instance,  that  obtained  by  the 
public  auction  of  the  work  in  ques¬ 
tion— the  dealer  will  never  offer  him 
within  five-and-twenty  i)er  cent, 
thereof.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this,  but  they  would  lead  us  too  far 
afield  to  consider.  Certainly,  pictures 
shift  marvellously  in  value.  1  have 
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known  of  a  drawing  being  sold  in 
London  by  a  firm  of  high  standing  to 
a  private  buyer  for  several  hundred 
pounds,  and  repurchased  by  the  same 
firm  from  the  same  person  for  double 
the  money  within  two  years;  and  I 
have  seen  the  same  picture,  a  few 
years  later,  sell  at  a  public  auction 
for  quadruple  the  original  price.  This, 
be  it  noted,  was  not  the  case  of  an 
unknown  man  suddenly  rising  in  rep¬ 
utation,  but  of  a  well-established 
painter,  whose  work  appreciated  to 
this  almost  incredible  extent  during 
bis  lifetime  owing  to  a  passing  wave 
of  fashion.  No  connoisseur  can  tell, 
when  bis  collection  is  sold  at  Chris¬ 
tie’s,  whether  the  pictures  will  fetch 
double  or  half  their  value;  but  gener¬ 
ally  the  result  of  the  sale  is  a  sur¬ 
prise— though  this,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  so  much  to  the  most  celebrated 
collections. 

I  was  once  present  at  an  Interview 
between  a  famous  picture-dealer  and 
an  almost  equally  famous  private  con¬ 
noisseur.  Both  were  shrewd  men  of 
the  world;  and  in  this  case  the  former 
was  the  buyer,  the  latter  the  would- 
be  seller.  The  dialogue  proceeded 
something  after  this  fashion;  “Now, 
Mr.  So-and-so,  let  us  settle  this 
trifling  matter,”  purred  the  dealer. 
“Certainly,”  said  the  innocent  con¬ 
noisseur;  “I  shall  be  delighted  to  do 
so.”  “I  have  Just  brought  you  a 
cheque  in  my  pocket”— producing  it— 
“for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  We 
need  not  bother  about  details;”  and 
he  stretched  the  cheque  across  the 
table.  “I  had  valued  them  at  sixty 
thousand,”  said  the  connoisseur,  with, 
if  possible,  extra  geniality.  The 
smile  on  the  dealer’s  face  grew  faint, 
and  there  was  an  accent  of  sharpness 
in  his  voice:  “You  must  be  jokingl 
Why,  you  will  never  have  such  an¬ 
other  offer!”  “Then,”  said  the  con¬ 
noisseur  comfortably,  “I  shall  keep 
the  pictures!"  So  “plenus  veteris  Bac- 


chi,  pinffuisque  feritue”— it  was  after 
lunch- the  dealer  went  his  way;  and 
within  three  months  the  collection 
was  sold  for  seventy-four  thousand 
pounds.  And  here  lies  the  moral: 
that  dealer  bought  most  of  the  pictures. 
This 'story  is  not  merely  ben  trovato; 
it  is  a  solid  historical  fact.  The  deal¬ 
er  is  still  alive,  though  the  connois¬ 
seur  has  become  one  in  reality. 

One  day  I  was  standing  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  auction-room,  scowling  at  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  who  had  Just  bought  the  pic¬ 
ture  1  wanted  (as  a  matter  of  detail 
he  came  up  and  scolded  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  “forced  him  to  give” — ^its  value) 
when  I  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  rather  cadaverous  Jew,  who  has 
since  Joined  the  majority  He  bad 
bought  a  water-color  cheap,  on  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  it  bad  once  been  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  collection  with  which  I  was  well 
acquainted;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  1  would  come  and  tell  him  by 
whom  it  bad  been  painted,  and 
whether  it  bad  really  belonged  to  the 
gallery  in  question.  I  went  with  him, 
recognized  the  picture,  asked  him 
what  he  wanted  for  it,  was  told  so 
much,  and  bought  it  then  and  there. 
“But,”  said  my  Judaic  friend,  “you 
have  not  told  me  who  it’s  by.”  “Oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon— David  Cox;  this  is 
one  of  the  specially  rare  works  he  did 
after  his  tour  on  the  Continent,  when 
he  was  trying  to  rival  Cuyp!” 

Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  picture-world  know  that  there  are 
many  points  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  irrespective  of 
their  artistic  value,  which  have  to  be 
considered.  For  instance,  a  very 
Blight  observation  of  the  market  will 
show  that  there  is  scarcely  any  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  the  works  of  a  certain 
school  are  not  unfairly  depreciated'  or 
unduly  exalted.  A  golden  rule  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  pictures  is 
never  to  buy  those  which  are  in  fash¬ 
ion  at  the  moment;  and  this  applies 
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lar  painter,  but  to  those  of  the  whole 
school  to  which  such  painter  belongs. 
The  professional  picture  -  buying 
classes,  even  when  not  in  actual 
agreement,  act  in  concert;  and  as  be¬ 
tween  them  they  command  a  '  good 
deal  of  money,  they  can  and  do  in¬ 
fluence  the  market  very  considerably. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  half-a- 
dozen  men  whom  I  might  name  could 
within  a  few  months,  if  they  thought 
It  advisable,  raise  the  value  of  any 
well-known  artist  by  at  least  twenty- 
flve  per  cent.— probably  by  much 
more.  Circumstances  have  doubtless 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
formation  of  a  boom,  and  several  are 
perhaps  attempted  for  every  one  that 
comes  off;  but  when  the  boom  is  once 
fully  started,  it  is  like  a  snowball  col¬ 
lection,  and  increases  in  volume 
weekly.  Probably  in  the  origin  there 
is  some  ground  for  Its  inception;  but 
this  is  very  quickly  lost  sight  of.  The 
picture-dealers  buy;  they  recommend 
such  works  to  their  rich  clients;  the 
papers,  knowing  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  publish  the  inflated  prices,  and 
consequently  help  to  enhance  them; 
the  influence  descends,  through  the 
master  whose  works  it  was  originally 
concerned  with,  to  the  pictures  of  all 
his  contemporaries  and  pupils,  till 
within  a  very  few  months  people  who 
would  not  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  the  flnest  Gainsborough  or 
Reynolds  think  nothing  of  spending 
double  that  sum  on  a  Hoppner  or  a 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  In  the  same 
way  It  Is  possible  for  perfectly  good 
and  genuine  painters  to  drop  out  of 
fashion,  till  you  can  pick  up  their 
works  at  a  discount  of  from  flfty  to 
eighty  per  cent  on  the  original  prices. 
Such  are  frequently  painters  who 
should  be  purchased  by  the  wise  col¬ 
lector  of  moderate  means.  For  if  the 
work  ie  really  good  if  never  goes  per¬ 
manently  out  of  fashion,  and  if  it  be 


ly  In  it.  Take  the  present  time,  for 
example,  when  late  eighteenth  and 
early  to  mid-nineteenth  century  en¬ 
gravings  and  mezzotints  are  bought 
in  at  famine  prices,  as  much  as  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  pounds  being  given  for 
a  single  impression!  These  prices 
are  simply  the  result  of  a  skilfully 
engineered  boom;  the  bubble  may 
burst  any  day,  and  mezzotints  will 
drop  like  the  shares  in  a  West  Afri¬ 
can  goldfleld.  If  the  newspapers  did 
their  duty,  if  the  State  cared  anything 
about  art  and  artists,  if  there  were 
even  any  real  body  of  critical  opinion 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  country, 
such  inflation  would  never  have 
taken  place.  The  result  is  almost 
wholly  bad.  A  few  middlemen  are  en¬ 
riched;  but  the  real  artworkers  of  the 
country  do  not  touch  these  proflts. 
On  the  contrary,  the  money  which 
might  have  been  expended  in  pur¬ 
chasing  their  w’orks  is  diverted  else¬ 
where.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeat¬ 
ed,  for  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  middlemen  are  directly  concerned 
in  maintaining  these  inflated  prices, 
especially  as  regards  sales  by  auc¬ 
tion;  for  not  only  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  proflt  derived  from 
making  purchases  on  commission- 
in  which  case,  of  course,  the  higher 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  the 
higher  the  proflt  of  the  broker— but  as 
the  picture,  if  purchased  by  the  deal¬ 
er  himself,  is  always  sold  at  a  per¬ 
centage  on  the  price  which  he  has 
paid  for  it,  it  follows  that  so  long  as 
that  price  can  be  maintained  the 
larger  will  be  his  proflt.  Nor  is  this 
all;  for,  by  a  well-known  though  un¬ 
acknowledged  custom,  a  dealer  is 
generally  allowed  to  charge  a  higher 
rate  of  proflt  on  what  are  called  “Im¬ 
portant  works”— that  is,  those  of  ex¬ 
cessive  value— than  he  is  on  pictures 
of  ordinary  quality;  there  is  a  con- 
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veutiou  that  bis  risks  are  greater, 
wbicb  is  by  uo  means  necessarily  tbe 
case,  and  that  tbe  sale  is  less  imme¬ 
diate.  Experience  shows  that  in 
tbe  few  cases  on  record  where 
a  bue-art  agent  has  given  a  spe¬ 
cial  price  for  a  picture,  and 
been  unsuccessful  in  selling  it,  tbe 
price  ultimately  asked  is  calculated, 
not  on  tbe  value  of  tbe  work,  but  on 
the  length  of  time  during  wbicb  the 
capital  has  been  invested.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  resale 
of  the  so-called  Gainsborough,  known 
as  the  “Duchess  of  Devonshire,” 
where  a  price  enormously  in  advance 
of  that  originally  given  was  asked 
and  obtained,  purely  on  the  ground 
of  the  time  during  which  the  picture 
had  remained  hidden.  Not  the  least 
strange  part  of  this  matter  was,  that 
the  authenticity  of  part  at  least  of 
this  picture  was  by  no  means  assured, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Judges 
the  work  had  been  so  repainted  as  to 
be  practically  valueless  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  supposed  artist. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
amount  obtained  in  the  auction-room 
requires  to  be  regarded  with  much 
suspicion  when  advanced  as  a  crite¬ 
rion  of  merit  It  is  that  the  price  is 
not  seldom  the  result  of  an  unfore¬ 
seen  competition  between  private  buy¬ 
ers,  both  of  whom  have  left  indesfinlte 
commissions  with  their  agents,  never 
dreaming  that  the  work  In  question 
could  fetch  any  very  high  price;  or  It 
may  be  that  the  competition  is  be¬ 
tween  millionaires  and  folk  of  that 
kind,  or  a  wealthy  amateur  and  one 
of  the  great  foreign  galleries.  I  was 
once  witness  of  a  singular  incident  of 
this  sort,  though  upon  a  very  small 
scale.  In  a  private  collection  there 
were  two  heads  by  a  second-rate  ar¬ 
tist  both  of  pretty  women,  and  both 
furniture  pictures  of  cabinet  size;  the 
value  of  each  being,  at  a  liberal  esti¬ 
mate,  some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds. 


The  lirst,  slightly  the  better  of  the 
two,  was  put  up,  and  knocked  down 
for  twenty-seven  guineas.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  after  hanging  lire  a  little  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  pounds,  went 
on,  by  bids  from  two  buyers  only,  till 
it  reached  the  astonishing  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  at 
which  it  was  knocked  down  to  a  re¬ 
lation  of  my  own.  1  asked  him  after¬ 
wards  what  on  earth  he  wanted  the 
thing  for;  and  1  found  out  that  he  had 
told  his  agent  to  buy  it  in  at  any 
price,  as  bis  wife  bad  taken  a  fancy 
to  it,  and  as  be  never  dreamed  of  its 
fetching  more  than  about  thirty 
guineas.  Tbe  other  bidder  was  a 
broker  who  had  received  an  unlimited 
commission  from  an  old  maiden  lady, 
who  “thought  the  girl  had  such  a 
sweet  face.”  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
neither  principal  was  in  the  auction- 
room  when  tbe  sale  took  place.  The 
successful  bidder  was  very  sad  on  the 
subject,  and  as  he  was  my  own  father, 
I  had  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  the  work 
in  question  for  many  subsequent 
years. 

Similar  accidents  are  by  no  means  so 
uncommon  as  may  be  supposed;  and 
it  is  rather  pleasant  to  notice  that  the 
middlemen  themselves  occasionally 
lose  their  beads  in  tbe  excitement  of 
an  auction.  I  once  saw  one  go  on 
bidding  against  himself  five  or  six 
times,  though  I  own  this  is  a  unique 
case. 

As  this  is  intended  to  be  a  practical 
article,  a  last  word  may  be  said  by 
way  of  warning  to  those  who  attend 
picture-sales.  Private  buyers  should 
rarely  bid  for  themselves;  still  more 
rarely  should  they  employ  a  broker 
without  previously  determining  the 
limit  to  which  he  is  to  go.  A  quiet  in¬ 
spection  of  the  picture  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  alone,  is  most  desirable; 
then  can  be  asked  and  answered  tbe 
following  questions:  What  is  this  pic¬ 
ture  worth  to  me,  to  look  at?  What 
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is  it  likely  to  sell  for?  Can  1  afford  to 
pay  so  much  for  the  pleasure  1  shall 
obtain?  No  picture  should  be  bought 
by  any  ordinary  person  unless  he  can 
afford  to  regard  the  price  paid  as 
money  gone.  True,  the  value  may  re¬ 
main— may  even  increase;  but  the 
probabilities  are  the  other  way;  be¬ 
tides  which,  pictures  bought  with  an 
idea  of  selling  them  again  are  not 
really  productive  of  much  pleasure— 
at  all  events  of  the  right  kind.  On  the 
question  of  value,  remember  that  a 
dealer’s  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  an  interested  opinion— often  a 
doubly  interested  opinion,  for  he  has 
frequently  views  concerning  the 
special  work  of  art  himself,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  relating  to  his  commis¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  a  dealer’s  opinion, 
even  supposing  you  can  get  at  it  really, 
is  very  rarely  a  good  one  as  to  the 
aesthetic  value  of  a  picture.  It  may 
be  sound  as  to  authenticity,  and  even 
Cliamben'a  JoamaL 


as  to  quality;  but  on  the  main  point 
of  all,  which  is  the  question  of  beauty, 
the  dealer’s  intuition  is  habitually  at 
fault.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 
the  purchase  of  pictures  should  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principles 
which  govern  the  ordinary  transac¬ 
tions  of  life.  There  is  nothing  really 
occult  in  the  matter.  Purchasers 
should  buy  what  interests  them,  and 
what  they  can  afford  to  pay  for;  and 
having  bought  them,  should  utilize 
the  experience  of  their  practice  in 
subsequent  transactions.  By  so  doing 
they  will  gradually  come  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  best  pictures  are 
those  of  which  the  appeal  is  an  endur¬ 
ing  one,  and  that  the  endurance  of 
such  appeal  is  based  upon  correspond¬ 
ence  with  natural  fact  and  sincerity 
of  meaning.  Such  sincerity  may  be 
either  intellectual  or  emotional;  it 
cannot  be  frivolous  or  artificial. 

Earry  Quilter. 


THE  PIPER  OF  POSEN. 

AKD  TH«  PIOPI.B  WHO  WOULDN’T  DANCB  TO  BIM. 

Air  (vaguely):  “Hamelin  Town's  in  Brunswick." 

I. 

Posen  town’s  in  Posen, 

And  that’s  a  province  of  Prussia; 

And  round  this  way,  as  you  should  know, 

A  matter  of  ninety  years  ago. 

The  Great  Man  brought  his  travailing  show 
Prior  to  leaving  it  badly  frozen 
Out  on  the  ruthless  plains  of  Russia. 

Forts  and  bastioned  towers  determine 
The  range  of  the  city  every  side. 

And  through  it  rolls  the  Warthe’s  tide 

Washing  the  place,  yet  not  so  well  •  > 

But  the  delicate  German  sense  can  tell 

The  taint  that  comes,  when  the  winds  are  low. 

From  Slavs  and  such  like  vermin. 
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II. 

Poles! 

They  breed  so  fast  by  swarms  and  shoals, 

And  can’t  be  kept  In  their  proper  station, 
But  want  a  voice— poor  Ignorant  drolls— 

In  the  matter  of  popular  education! 

Pay,  it’s  true,  their  taxes  and  tolls. 

But  won’t  remain  like  primitive  moles 
In  suitable  subterranean  holes. 

Nor  adopt  a  decently  servile  air 
To  German  officials  planted  there 
With  full  permission  to  ply  their  staves 
On  the  knuckles  of  contumacious  knaves; 

Porget,  In  fact,  their  Helot  rtles, 

Ajid  claim  to  preach 
Freedom  of  speech 

And  the  general  use  of  their  private  souls! 

III. 

So  it  happened  that  one  fine  dusty  day. 

When  matters  bad  grown  a  shade  too  warm, 
William  the  War-Lord  rode  that  way 
In  a  terrible  Prussian  uniform. 

And  first  he  called  for  his  mailM  fist, 

And  gave  his  moustaches  an  upward  twist, 

And  cried,  as  he  buckled  his  burnished  glaive, 

^‘I’ll  teach  my  Poseners  how  to  behave! 

Let  not  a  Slav  attempt  to  show 
<If  he  wants,  that  is,  to  remain  alive)  a 
Nose  or  an  eye  as  past  I  go 
Full-rigged,  but  otherwise  like  OodivaV' 

And  then  he  rehearsed  a  speech,  “What  ho! 

Hark!  ye  serfs,  to  the  tramp  of  My  retinue. 

And  the  fear  of  Me  and  of  God  I’ll  beget  in  you!’ 


IV. 

'  On  second  thoughts  he  smoothed  his  brow. 
And  sheathed  his  fist  in  a  velvet  glove. 
And  stuck  in'  his  helm  an  olive  bough. 

And  said,  “I  will  stoop  to  win  their  love! 
I’ll  have  My  people  to  make  them  merry 
And  greet  My  pageantry,  passing  through. 
From  all  available  points  of  view.’’ 

And  straight  he  summoned  a  fieet  equerry, 
And  “Spur,”  cried  he,  “to  yonder  town. 

And  bid  My  army  and  brave  police 
Not  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Nor  shoot,  nor  maim,  nor  trample  down 
More  of  My  Poles  than  necessary.” 
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V. 

And  so  with  suave  salute,  he 
Led  in  his  league  of  troops. 

And  German  throats  grew  fluty 
With  Hochs  and  loyal  whoops; 

But  scarce  an  alien  seemed  aware 
Of  the  Kaiser's  condescending  air; 

Nothing  Impressed  the  passive  Poles, 

Not  even  his  charger’s  caracoles; 

Never  a  hip  or  a  haunch  went  swaying. 

So  to  speak,  to  the  piper’s  playing; 

And  though  they  behaved  with  perfect  tact 
Only  a  sprinkling  grasped  the  fact 
That  a  War-Lord  riding  there  in  state 
Was  a  lovable  object  to  contemplate! 

VI. 

And  then  in  a  well-prepared  oration 
(Other  than  such  as  go  with  the  wassail— 
Pilsener,  not  your  British  crass  ale). 

Poured  in  the  ear  of  the  Burgomaster, 

Whose  gratified  heart  went  faster  and  faster. 

He  made  a  regal  proclamation. 

Allowing  the  city  by  special  grace 
To  be  no  longer  a  fencM  place— 

A  scheme  that  I  chance  to  know  was  not 
Thown  off  extempore,  on  the  spot. 

While  the  generous  blood  ran  red  and  hot. 

But  one  that  his  wisdom  had  long  ago  meant 
To  put  in  force  when  he  found  the  moment 
Psychologic  and  melodramatic 
For  making  the  favor  more  emphatic. 

And  when  he  touched  on  the  extra  space. 

And  ventured  to  hope  it  would  meet  the  case 
Of  the  housing  problem,  and  quickly  cure 
The  ills  of  Posen’s  deserving  poor— 

W’hy,  then  on  the  actual  men,  it  seems, 

For  love  of  whom  he  had  launched  these  schemes 
At  Heaven  knows  how  much  fiscal  cost, 

This  strangely  liberal  move  was  lost. 

And  the  thing  was  a  most  amazing  frost. 

VII. 

You  can  take  a  Pole,  as  I  understand. 

And  play  on  his  nerves  with  a  German  band. 

But  you  can’t  convert  his  natural  temper  or 
Get  him  to  jig  for  a  German  Emperor. 


Owen  Seaman. 


A  Season  in  Skye 
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Our  lodge  stood  on  the  curving  shore 
of  a  good-sized  bay,  hard  by  a  tidal  In¬ 
let  where  the  principal  trout-stream  of 
the  property  mingles  its  peat-brown 
waters  with  the  ocean  brine.  From 
the  drawing-room  windows  is  a  won¬ 
drous  vista  of  sea  and  mountain  and 
moor;  bold  promontories  tumbling 
headlong  Into  the  waves,  the  rocky 
crests  of  distant  islets  peeping  blue 
above  the  horizon,  and  across  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Sound,  the  hills  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  range  upon  range,  sharp 
cut  against  the  dappled  sky.  There  are 
two  fair-sized  islands  in  the  bay,  and  in 
the  channel  between  the  bigger  of  the 
two  and  the  mainland  a  fringe  of 
foaming  breakers  betokens  one  of  the 
hidden  reefs  which  endanger  naviga¬ 
tion  in  these  northern  seas;  and  near 
it  a  dock  of  gulls  flecks  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  as  they  hover  over  a  shoal  of 
herring.  The  shore  is  rimmed  with 
low  cliffs  of  black  columnar  basalt,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  places  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  into  caves,  where  rock-pigeons  and 
various  sea-birds  And  a  home.  And 
then,  what  a  glorious  sea!— blue,  spark¬ 
ling,  deep,  and  splendidly  clear,  with  a 
mighty  wash  and  swell  set  in  motion 
by  the  Atlantic.  The  beach  is  strewn 
with  dthria  from  the  cliffs,  though  here 
and  there  a  golden  sand-patch  peeps 
through  the  dark  masses  of  rock  and 
boulders  which,  shell-incrusted  .and 
clothed  with  sea-tangle,  are  piled  one 
upon  another  in  a  fashion  that  gives 
some  inkling  of  the  force  of  wind  and 
wave  in  these  tempestuous  regions. 

One  of  these  patches  of  sand,  half  a 
mile  from  the  house,  forms  the  princi¬ 
pal  landing-place  whenever  the  sea  is 
sufliciently  smooth  to  enable  the  boat¬ 
men  to  put  out  to  the  little  steamer 
which  forms  our  chief  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world.  In 


the  Hebrides  one  seems,  as  it  were,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  earth.  They 
“march”  with  Nowhere;  and  their  iso¬ 
lation  is  rendered  greater  by  the 
storms  which  beat  perpetually  on  their 
coasts. 

Just  now  the  sea  is  smooth  on  the 
surface,  but  there  is  a  heavy  ground- 
swell  which  breaks  rhythmically  on  the 
rock-bound  shore;  and  the  booming  of 
the  surf,  now  dully  moaning,  now’  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  loud  resonant  roar— so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  feeble  plash  of  our  south¬ 
ern  seas— can  be  beard  on  these  still 
summer  evenings  miles  away.  The 
steamer  has  Just  called,  and,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  roadway  to  the  landing-place, 
small  parties  of  villagers— men,  w’om- 
en,  boys,  and  girls— can  be  seen  toil¬ 
ing  painfully  up  the  steep  path  from 
the  sands  with  enormous  burdens. 

It  is  a  lovely  evening,  and,  though 
the  clock  has  just  struck  ten,  the  sun¬ 
set  glow  still  lingers  in  the  sky  over 
the  serrated  ridge  which  forms  the 
horizon  to  the  north-west.  Unw'illing 
to  go  in,  we  stroll  down  to  the  shore 
to  see  if  there  are  any  sen-trout  in  the 
tiny  estuary  which  forms  the  river’s 
mouth.  There  are  a  few’  small  ones 
Jumping  in  the  sea  Just  outside,  w’hich 
is  an  encouraging  sign,  but  they  wilt 
not  be  running  up  for  another  week  or 
two;  and,  though  we  often  tried,  we 
never  caught  any  with  the  fly  In  the 
salt  water— nor  has  anybody  else,  they 
tell  us,  ever  succeeded  in  doing  so  here. 
In  other  places  that  I  know  of  excellent 
Ashing  is  to  be  got  In  sea  creeks  and 
pools  when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  and 
near  the  flood. 

Our  only  sport,  therefore,  for  the 
present  is  sea  and  loch  fishing.  Poor 
miles  of  boggy  moorland  lie  between  us 
and  the  best  of  the  trout-lochs,  which 
nestles  at  the  base  of  a  precipitous  bill. 
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2,000  feet  in  height.  The  trout  are 
small,  few  of  them  over  half  a  pound; 
but  they  take  well,  and  there  are  lots 
of  them,  and  our  baskets  are  easily 
filled.  There  is  no  boat,  so  we  have  to 
do  the  best  we  can,  fishing  from  the 
bank  or  paddling  in  the  shallow  wa¬ 
ter.  Our  surroundings,  treeless  and 
barren,  save  for  the  scanty  vesture  of 
grass  and  heather  upon  the  hillsides, 
are  wild  and,  though  not  strikingly 
picturesque,  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
country.  From  the  crags  high  above 
us  come  the  dismal  croakings  of  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  ravens;  and  they  have  for  com¬ 
pany  three  gulls  that  for  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason  have  forsaken,  their 
native  element  for  the  mountain-tops. 
A  pair  of  kestrels  and  a  large  falcon 
are  circling  overhead,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  stone  dislodged  by  a  brows¬ 
ing  sheep  comes  clattering  down  the 
hillside.  A  couple  of  weasels  on  a 
neighboring  stone-heap  watch  my  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  evident  interest,  display¬ 
ing  a  boldness  that  is  born  of  the  se¬ 
curity  which  all  vermin  seem  to  enjoy 
in  Skye.  “Hoodies,”  daws,  ravens, 
magpies,  carrion  crows,  and  other  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  game  abound  all  over  the 
Island;  and  the  chough,  which  is  now 
growing  rare  in  most  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  is  often  seen. 

Skye  weather  is  proverbially  bad, 
and  for  some  weeks  we  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  pleasurable  sea-fishing; 
but  one  bright  afternoon  we  launched 
the  boat  to  try  for  pollock,  or  lythe  as 
they  call  them  up  here.  As  we  glided 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  won- 
drously  clear  water  we  peered  down 
into  its  many-colored  depths,  where 
crayfish,  crabs  of  various  kinds.  Jelly¬ 
fish.  and  other  marine  monsters,  lay  or 
crawled  among  the  coral-like  rocks, 
festooned  with  sea-anemones  and 
dense  masses  of  sea-weed,  whose  long 
snaky  fronds,  like  mermaids’  tresses, 
waved  gently  to  and  fro. 


Ck>asting  along  the  black  cliffs  of  the 
nearest  island,  the  keeper  first  visited 
his  lobster-pots  and  pulled  them  up  one 
by  one — only  to  find  that  their  contents 
had  been  rifled  by  thievish  fishermen. 
Presently  a  vicious  “jug-jug”  on  my 
wife’s  line  indicated  that  she  had 
hooked  something  heavy,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  furious  struggles,  a  big  pollock 
was  hauled  in  and  gaffed.  Another 
and  another  followed,  till  we  had  half- 
•-dozen  in  the  boat,  and  then  they  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  taking.  At  the  end  of 
the  island  we  disturbed  a  sooty  regi¬ 
ment  of  cormorants,  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  in  solemn  array  on  a  projecting 
mass  of  basalt;  and  the  round  back  of 
a  whale  was  espied  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  to  our  left,  causing  no  little  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  boat.  We  only  caught 
two  more  pollock,  and,  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  circuit  of  the  Island,  rowed 
home. 

Next  day  we  had  our  first  try  for  sea- 
trout.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
when  we  got  up,  but  there  was  a  scent 
of  rain  in  the  air;  and  lo!  a  mighty 
change  in  our  little  stream,  which  the 
evening  before  had  flowed  calm  and 
placid  in  the  long  pool  under  the  cliff 
above  the  lodge,  but  was  now  rolling 
a  big  amber  flood  in  noise  and  tumult 
to  the  sea.  A  water-spout  must  have 
burst  over  the  Storr  and  other  hills 
around  its  source;  anff,  as  these  Skye 
rivers  fall  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
rise,  Sandy,  the  ghillie,  opines  “she’ll 
fush  fine”  in  the  afternoon.  However, 
we  did  not  do  much  good  that  day, 
though  I  secured  a  beauty  just  under 
2  lb.  in  the  evening;  but  if  the  fish 
were  not  on  the  feed,  the  midges 
were— Indeed,  their  appetites  seldom 
failed  towards  dinner-time. 

We  got  a  few  sea-trout  next  day,  but 
they  were  not  running  properly  yet, 
though  we  could  see  numbers  of  them, 
with  an  occasional  grilse,  jumping  at 
the  little  waterfall  above  the  cliff  poo).* 
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A  week  later  the  fishing  was  in  full 
swing,  remaining  so  to  the  end  of 
September;  and  I  got  fair  sport,  and 
caught  fresh-run  silvery  fish  right  up 
to  the  close  of  the  season  on  the  Slst 
October.  Our  bags  were  never  large, 
but,  considering  that  the  summer  was 
a  very  dry  one,  and  the  sea-trout 
season  the  worst  on  record  in  the  Heb¬ 
rides,  we  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
Occasionally,  when  the  rise  was  on, 
one  would  catch  six  or  eight  good  fish 
in  an  hour,  besides  losing  as  many 
more,  and  then  they  would  stop  tak¬ 
ing  altogether  till  the  evening.  The 
best  fun,  perhaps,  was  fishing  in  quite 
low  water  with  small  files  and  light 
tackle,  when  the  angler  had  to  put 
forth  his  best  skill  and  employ  bis 
most  attractive  lures;  and  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  when  it  was 
nearly  dark,  I  often  had  excellent 
sport.  He  is  a  good  fighter,  the 
sea-trout,  and,  though  his  mouth 
is  very  tender,  you  must  hold  him 
hard  if  you  want  to  prevent  him 
dancing  all  over  the  pool  and  alarming 
his  friends,  whom  you  are  hoping  to 
capture  afterwards.  One  fish,  which  I 
hooked  in  a  small  pool,  jumped  clean 
out  of  the  water  on  to  the  stones  in 
his  frantic  efforts  to  get  free,  and  was 
secured,  with  my  wife’s  aid,  before  he 
had  time  to  wriggle  back  into  his  na¬ 
tive  element. 

The  biggest  fish  ran  through,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river, 
where,  however,  they  did  not  take  so 
well,  and  rapidly  lost  condition.  There 
was  one  pool,  with  a  swift  shallow 
run  at  its  bead,  and  a  long  stretch  of 
deep  smootb-fiowlng  water  below, 
which  always  held  big  trout  and  a  few 
salmon.  It'  was  not  a  particular  fa¬ 
vorite  of  mine,  but  ’  my  friend  G - 

seldom  left  it  without  one  or  two  good 
trout,  for  he  is  a  more  skilful  angler 
than  I  when  the  water  is  clear  and  the 
fish  are  shy,  and  the  frequent  silver 
glint  of  their  upturned  bellies  tells 


you  they  are  rising  short  at  the  fiy.  He 
always  preferred  to  fish  It  up-stream, 
when  the  wind  permitted,— a  method 
which  did  not  find  favor  with  the 
local  fishermen.  We  never  had  any 
luck  with  the  salmon,  though  an 
ugly  red  brute  took  my  small  heck- 
ham-peckham  one  day,  and  after  sulk¬ 
ing  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  went  off  with  it  In  his 
mouth. 

Hard  by  the  above-mentioned  pool, 
on  a  knoll  above  the  river-bank,  en¬ 
closed  by  a  rude  stone  wall  and 
fringed  with  a  few  dwarf  willows  and 
alders,  was  the  parish  graveyard. 
Here  the  forefathers  of  the  various 
hamlets  sleep— “U.P.,”  Free,  United 
Free,  and  Established,  side  by  side  in 
one  common  resting-place;  and  the 
communion  of  death  stills  the  jangle 
of  warring  sects  and  denominations. 
Now  and  again  a  small  group  of 
mourners,  black-coated  and  trousered, 
with  never  a  kilt  amongst  them,— one 
seldom  sees  a  kilt  In  Skye,— gathers 
round  a  newly  made  grave.  Depress¬ 
ing  ceremonies  are  these  Hebridean 
funerals,  and  eminently  prosaic;  there 
is  no  picturesque  wake  or  procession, 
no  sound  of  lamentation  or  wailing  of 
pipes,  for  the  pipes  seem  almost  to 
have  vanished  from  the  island  along 
with  the  kilt- indeed,  the  sombre-char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  api)ears  to  be  re- 
fiected  alike  in  their  occasions  of  grief 
and  of  gladness. 

Toll-wom  and  oppressed  Is  the  air  of 
the  Skye  crofter.  There  is  no  joy  or 
laughter  in  his  face,  as  in  that  of  bis 
Irish  cousin.  He  looks  like  what  he 
is,  one  who  finds  Nature  very  hard 
and  cruel,  and  himself  perpetually  at 
war  with  her.  A  niggard  soil  and  an 
ungenlal  if  temperate,  climate  mak;e 
his  life  one  long  struggle.  The  tem¬ 
pest  howls  dolefully  round  his  miser¬ 
able  dwelling  by  day  and  by  night;  the 
thunder  of  the  breakers  and  the  moan 
of  the  surf  sound  continually  iii  hia 
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ears;  the  pitiless  rain  lashes  him  on 
moor  and  hillside  and  the  mountain 
mists  enfold  him  In  their  chilly  em¬ 
brace.  Ghosts  and  goblins  everywhere 
haunt  his  gloomy  Imagination— fairies 
and  pixies  in  the  straths  and  glens; 
elves  and  brownies  on  the  mist- 
crowned  hills,  and  kelpies  in  the  foam¬ 
ing  torrents  and  the  dark  caverns  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  the  cliffs  by  the  raging 
sea. 

Meanwhile  with  us  it  was  yet  mid¬ 
summer,  and  our  spirits  were  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  The  Twelfth  of  August  was  at 
hand,  but  its  advent  stirred  only  the 
most  languid  emotions  within  us,  for 
the  Skye  grouse  is  too  tame  to  be 
worth  shooting  early  in  the  season; 
and  for  some  weeks  we  only  killed 
enough  to  keep  the  larder  supplied. 
We  got  a  good  few  snipe  and  teal, 
however;  and  one  fine  evening  three 
of  us  sallied  forth,  to  “flight”  the  duck 
that  came  in  daily  at  nightfall  from 
the  sea  to  feed  in  some  neighboring 
cornflelds.  As  we  walked  by  the 
beach,  and  across  some  flelds  where 
a  herd  of  shaggy,  flerce-looking  High¬ 
land  cattle  were  grazing,  we  caused 
great  agitation  in  the  multitudinous 
bird-life  on  the  sea  and  shore  and 
marsh.  The  gulls  and  terns,  that  had 
been  reposing  peacefully  on  the  rocks, 
took  flight  seawards;  the  sandpipers, 
redshanks,  oyster-catchers,  and  other 
shore-birds  flew  piping  along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  sea;  and  the  cormorants  one 
by  one  became  alarmed.  Farther  on 
the  snipe  rose  squeaking  to  right  and 
left:  on  every  side  was  heard  the 
querulous  note  of  the  curlew,  the  pee¬ 
wit’s  curious  cry,  and  the  whistle  of 
golden  plover.  Our  flighting  was  not 
very  successful  this  evening,  as  the 
duck  arrived  late,  and  flew  so  low 
that  we  could  not  see  them,  though  we 
could  hear  the  swish  of  their  wings 
tantallzingly  near.  I  bagged  a  fine 


mallard,  who  nearly  knocked  my  head 
off  as  he  plumped  down  to  the  earth; 
my  companions  got  three  more,  we 
had  four  snipe,  et  voild  tout  I  As  we 
walked  home  through  the  fast-gather¬ 
ing  darkness,  an  old  heron  flapped  up, 
large  and  ghostly,  under  our  feet,  and 
disappeared  in  the  gloom:  the  pale 
disc  of  the  moon,  Just  appearing  over 
a  headland  to  the  east,  faintly  tipped 
the  waves  with  silver,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  so  weird  and  eerie  that  one 
ceased  to  wonder  at  superstitious  im¬ 
aginings  of  the  natives. 

On  slack  days  I  found  a  never-fall¬ 
ing  source  of  amusement  in  watching 
the  seabirds  from  the  grass  plot  In 
front  of  the  house  (It  bore  a  fine  crop 
of  hay,  but  was  always  called  “the 
lawn”),  which  commanded  an  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  the  shore,  so  that  with  a 
pair  of  powerful  field-glasses,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  would-be  naturalist,  I 
could  see  everything  that  was  going 
on  among  the  feathered  folk.  One 
morning  I  surprised  half-a-dozen  goos¬ 
anders  swimming  up  our  little  estuary. 
They  sheered  off  on  seeing  me,  pad¬ 
dling  with  Incredible  swiftness  among 
the  stones  along  the  shore,  and  having 
a  lively  altercation  on  the  way  with  a 
big  skua,  who  appeared  strongly  to 
resent  their  intrusion  on  his  fishing- 
ground.  There  seemed  to  be  a  shoal 
of  fish  in  the  bay,  for  a  flock  of  gan- 
nets,  or  solan  geese,  were  busily  occu¬ 
pied  in  wheeling  about  in  huge  circles, 
anon  dropping  plummet-like  with  a 
loud  splash  and  unerrihg  aim  into  the 
sea;  while  outside  the  river  mouth  the 
head  of  a  seal  could  be  seen  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  the  waves,  diving  and 
reappearing  with  business-like  regu¬ 
larity.  Later  on  he  might  give  me  a 
shot  with  the  rifle,  but  he  is  quite  safe 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  can  never 
see  the  use  or  amusement  in  shooting 
the  harmless  and,  to  me,  quite  un¬ 
necessary  seal.  I  do  not  need  his  oil 
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•or  blubber,  nor  will  bis  hide,  as  some 
ladies  imagine,  furnish  a  sealskin 
jacket  for  my  wife.  I  did  once  possess 
a  pair  of  sealskin  leggings,  but  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  right,  they  were 
very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  the 
reverse  of  ornamental.  The  keeper, 
however,  does  not  share  my  views, 
and  wages  relentless  war  against  the 
seals,  though  with  only  moderate  suc¬ 
cess.  He  says  they  not  only  destroy 
large  quantities  of  fish,  but  also  do 
much  damage  to  the  salmon  bag-nets 
along  the  coast,  which  latter  argument 
furnishes,  from  my  point  of  view,  the 
best  possible  reason  for  not  killing 
them. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  the  moor¬ 
land  grass  was  turning  a  deep  crimson 
and  the  hillsides  and  glens  began  to 
don  the  russet  hues  of  autumn,  the 
grouse  ceased  to  He  until  you  trod  on 
their  tails,  or  to  run  like  chickens  be¬ 
fore  the  noses  of  the  dogs,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  shooting  more  in  earnest,  though 
the  river  still  claimed  a  good  deal  of 
our  time.  Occasionally,  by  way  of 
variety,  we  had  a  day  at  the  rabbits 
•on  the  boulder-strewn  slopes  of  the 
higher  hills,  where  they  were  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  for  the 
•conies  of  this  part  of  the  Island,  like 
those  of  Scripture,  have  their  habita¬ 
tion  in  the  rocks. 

It  is  a  bright  crisp  September  morn¬ 
ing,  and  two  of  us  are  off  early  to 
shoot  one  of  the  outside  beats.  Before 
starting,  however,  I  find  time  to  lure 
a  nice,  silvery  sea-trout  from  his  lair 
under  a  big  stone  in  the  clllT  pool. 
Having  six  or  seven  miles  to  travel, 
we  hire  a  “masheen”  from  the  inn, 
which,  after  some  delay,  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  ramshackle  old  dogcart 
that  looks  like  falling  to  pieces  any 
moment.  Mine  host’s  excuse  for  not 
providing  us  with  something  better  is 
that  the  policeman  has  requisitioned 
his  best  cart  to  convey  a  refractory 
•and  inebriated  female  prisoner  to  Por- 
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ti'ee  Jail!  Our  Jarvie  is  no  Jehu,  and, 
cudgel  the  fat  sides  of  bis  nag  as  he 
may,  about  five  miles  an  hour  is  our 
topmost  speed.  Three  miles  from 
home  the  expected  break-down  occurs, 
the  near  shaft  giving  way  as  we  de¬ 
scend  a  steep  pitch  to  the  borders  of  a 
reedy  loch  abounding  in  wildfowl. 
Sandy,  our  bandy  man,  is  equrl  to  the 
occasion,  and  neatly  splices  the  frac¬ 
ture  with  a  piece  of  wood  from  a 
neighboring  gate,  but  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  further  accident  we  presently  leave 
the  trap  and  commience  shooting. 
After  picking  up  a  few  snipe,  a  hare, 
and  a  couple  of  blue-rocks  along  a 
marshy  bottom,  we  reach  the  moor. 
The  grouse  are  not  very  plentiful  on 
this  beat;  but  presently  old  Don,  our 
trusty  Gordon  setter,  assumes  a  rigid 
attitude,  turning  bis  head  once  or 
twice  with  a  wistful  air  in  our  direc¬ 
tion,  as  though  beseeching  us  to  hurry 
up.  His  companion,  however,  a  young 
liver-colored  bitch,  yclept  Grace, 
seems  to  have  her  doubts,  which  are 
shared  "by  Sandy. 

“Them  is  not  very  sure,”  he  remarks 
in  his  curious  Keltic  English. 

Don,  however,  sticks  to  his  point, 
and  is  presently  justified  by  a  covey  of 
five  grouse  getting  up,  of  which  three 
are  bagged.  He  has  a  less  confident 
air  over  his  next  point,  and  the  result 
is  a  snipe  that  falls  to  my  companion’s 
gun.  Following  the  bank  of  a  big 
burn  that  forms  the  march,  we  pick  up 
a  few  more  grouse,  two  or  three  snipe, 
and  a  couple  of  golden  plover  out  of  a 
big  flock,  which  we  stalk?  In  the  old- 
fashioned  circular  method.  In  a  hol¬ 
low  beside  the  stream  on  our  left  there 
is  a  great  screeching  and  tumult  of 
birds.  On  our  going  up  to  see  what  is 
the  matter,  a  fine  peregrine  falcod, 
hotly  pursued  by  two  kestrels,  darts 
by  so  close  that  we  could  easily  have 
shot  them,  had  we  been  so  minded. 

After  lunch  our  steps  are  turned  to 
a  reedy  marsh,  miscalled  a  loch,  which 
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has  a  most  enchanting  situation  in  a 
deep  corrie  or  cirque  of  high  craggy 
hiiis,  aimost  aipine  In  their  boldness  of 
form  and  outline.  Emerging  from  a 
grassy  glen  a  rivulet  of  exquisitely 
clear  water  meanders  through  the 
marsh,  forming  in  places  holes  and 
pools  of  considerable  depth.  There  are 
plenty  of  snipe  and  a  good  few  duck 
and  teal,  but  we  have  only  moderate 
luck  with  the  latter.  *  Part  of  the 
marsh  consists  of  quaking  bog  of  a 
most  alarming  character;  but  on  being 
assured  that  it  is  perfectly  safe,  we 
plunge  in,  and  finally  emerge  plastered 
with  rich  black  mud  up  to  our  hips, 
and  feeling  doubtful  whether  ten  or  a 
dozen  snipe  are  a  sutficient  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  trouble  and  mess,  and— as 
we  cannot  but  think— the  risk  we  have 
encountered.  Leaving  the  marsh,  we 
shoot  our  way  homewards  six  or  seven 
miles  across  the  moor,  doing  the  last 
hour  of  the  tramp  In  the  dark. 

Our  next  long  day  was  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  heallach,  or  pass,  over  the  range  of 
hills  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  island,  we  tried  a 
big  tract  of  high  ground  with  very  in¬ 
different  results.  If,  however,  the 
sport  was  poor  the  weather  was  splen¬ 
did,  and  we  had  gorgeous  views,  at 
one  time  eastwards  over  the  channei 
to  the  peaks  of  Applecross,  the  impos¬ 
ing  mass  of  Ben  Slioch  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  Loch  Maree,  and.  the 
flat  expanse  of  Sutherland  broken  by 
a  few  isolated  mountains;  at  another, 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Minch, 
studded  with  rocky  islets  of  curious 
form,  some  of  them  round  or  pointed, 
others  flat  like  natural  tables,  to  the 
wild  hills  of  Harris  and  the  long  coast¬ 
line  of  the  Lews  melting  away  in  the 
northern  distance,  while  below  us  the 
ever-restless  sea  could  be  heard,  and 
occasionally  seen,  as  its  waves  broke 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  and  dark 
foam-fringed  headlands—one  of  them 


surmounted  by  an  ancient  ruined  cas¬ 
tle. 

Descending  to  lower  ground,  we  saw 
less,  but  shot  more.  In  the  afternoon,, 
satisfied  with  our  modest  bag  of  twen¬ 
ty-three  grouse  we  left  the  moor  to  try 
some  likely-looking  snipe-bogs.  As  we 
approached  the  first  somewhat  incauti¬ 
ously,  three  mallards  rose  Just  'out  of 
shot,  but  a  couple  of  teals  were  more 
confiding,  and  paid  the  penalty  for 
their  want  of  wariness.  Eight  couple 
of  snipe  and  a  few  sundries  brought 
the  bag  up  to  forty-five  bead,  and,  be¬ 
ing  persons  of  moderate  sporting  am¬ 
bitions,  we  climbed  into  the  “ma- 
sheen,”  which  was  waiting  for  us  at  a 
turn  of  the  road,  and  drove  home¬ 
wards  well  satisfied  with  our  day’s 
work. 

And  now  winter  is  coming  on  apace. 
The  evenings  grow  longer  and  longer, 
the  storms  more  frequent  and  severe, 
and  sometimes  for  weeks  together  all 
communication  by  sea  is  cut  off.  The 
ordinary  summer  tourist,  who  comes 
and  goes  with  the  swallow,  can  have- 
little  idea  what  the  island  is  like  in 
the  short  winter  days  when  there  are 
only  eight  hours’  light,  and  the  infre¬ 
quent  sun,  barely  topping  the  crests  of 
the  hills,  shines  with  a  sickly  pallor  in 
the  watery  skies.  As  I  write  the  rich 
hues  of  autumn  have  faded;  the  lush 
grass  has  disappeared;  even 'the  river 
has  lost  its  color,  and  the  deep  amber 
of  its  summer  spates  has  given  place 
to  a  pale  yellowy-brown,  like  weak 
toast-and-water,  which  scarcely  varies 
with  the  height  of  the  stream.  Judged 
by  the  thermometer  test  the  weather- 
is  seldom  cold;  but  with  a  perpetual 
hurricane  blowing  one  cannot  feel  ex¬ 
actly  warm.  Our  guests  have  deserted’ 
us  one  after  another,  and  I  cannot  in¬ 
duce  anybody  to  undertake  the  long 
journey  from  the  south;  so,  as  there 
are  no  neighbors,  I  have  to  do  my  last 
few  weeks’  shooting  alone,  which  is  a 
pity,  as  the  sport  is  now  at  its  best. 
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The  grouse  continue  to  He  well,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them  left;  the 
woodcock  are  beginning  to  come  In, 
while  the  snipe  and  wildfowl  are  more 
numerous  than  ever.  Even  in  hard 
weather— when  the  north-easter  Is 
whistling,  and  the  land  is  in,  the  grip 
of  the  frost,  and  the  moor  Is  too  deep 
In  snow  for  grouse-shooting— there  are 
always  flocks  of  golden  plover  and  blue- 
rocks,  with  a  few  snipe  and  duck.  In 
the  low  marshy  ground  along  the 
shore  near  the  lodge;  or  else  a  moder¬ 
ate  mixed  bag  can  be  obtained  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  banks  of  the  smaller  burns 
and  ditches  that  remain  unfrozen. 
I.ast  night  there  was  a  heavy  storm, 
and  when  I  shoulder  my  gun  and  set 
forth  on  my  solitary  tramp  In  the 
morning,  the  landscape  has  put  on  the 
garb  of  winter.  The  lower  fore¬ 
ground  is  mottled,  but  the  uplands  are 
draped  In  purest  white;  a  thick  velvety 
mantle  of  snow  covers  the  distant 
Raasay  hills,  and  the  Storr  Rock  daz¬ 
zles  like  Monte  Rosa,  a  thin  crescent 
moon  rising  just  above  its  gleaming 
shoulders.  Nor  are  there  lacking  other 
signs  of  the  season’s  rigors.  Overhead 
a  flock  of  wild  geese  are  winging  their 
way  southwards  in  a  long  thin  line, 
and  with  unmelodious  croaklngs.  In 
the  circular  trout-loch,  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  house,  three  large  wild 
swans  and  a  cygnet  are  to  be  seen 
swimming  about,  and,  while  keeping 
well  out  of  shot,  they  refuse  to  budge, 
even  when  a  gun  is  fired.  These  latter 
birds  seldom  put  in  an  appearance, 
save  in  exceptionally  hard  weather, 
such  as  we  were  now  beginning  to  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  December  the  elements  seemed  to 
go  crazy.  Hurricane  followed  upon 
hurricane,  with  lashing  rain  and  hall 
that  threatened  to  smash  our  win¬ 
dows,  and,  occasionally,  vivid  light¬ 
ing  and  terrific  peals  of  thunder, 
which  in  winter  always  Impress  the 
imagination  with  a  peculiar  sense  of 
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awte.  It  must  be  hard.  Indeed,  to  re¬ 
tain  one’s  cheerfulness  through  a  Heb¬ 
ridean  winter,  and  after  experiencing 
some  of  Its  eccentricities  one  can  no 
longer  be  surprised  at  the  oppressed 
and  careworn  demeanor  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

During  one  of  these  storms  I  took  a 
walk  along  the  grandest  part  of  the 
coast,  where  the  cliffs  rose  to  a  height 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  tall 
vertical  columns  of  black  basalt  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Fin- 
gal’s  Cave  in  Statfa.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  additional  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  rock-pillars  rising 
from  a  foundation  of  tawny  sand¬ 
stone  with  horizontal  strata.  Crawl¬ 
ing  on  my  stomach  for  fear  of 
the  wind,  I  looked  over  the  edge- 
at  the  waves  far  below  lashing  them¬ 
selves  into  foam  against  the  rocas 
with  impotent  fury.  One  tall  column, 
detached  from  the  main  mass,  was 
festooned  about  Its  base  with  blue- 
rocks,  sea-swallows,  and  klttlwakes, 
sheltering  themselves  from  the  blast; 
only  the  gannets  braved  the  storm, 
and  never  ceased  wheeling  round  and 
round  and  plunging  unconcernedly  be¬ 
neath  the  troubled  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  while  the  cries  of  the  seamews 
blended  harmoniously  enough  with  the 
walling  of  the  wind.  The  Island  hill¬ 
sides  were  half-obscured  by  driving 
storms  of  sleet  and  rain;  and  dense 
cloud-masses,  heavy  with  coming 
snow,  hung  like  a  leaden  pall  over  the 
peaks  of  Torridon.  Not  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  scene,  you  may  say,  yet  Its  very 
wildness  and  desolation,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  this  melancholy  tempest-beat¬ 
en  isle,  fascinated  me  In  spite  of  Its 
utter  dreariness. 

The  elements  continuing  unpropi-* 
tlous,  the  problem  of  how  we  were  to 
make  our  escape  began  to  occupy  our 
minds.  The  thunder  of  the  surf  was  a 
perpetual  reminder  in  our  ears  that  re¬ 
treat  by  sea:  was  out  of  the  questioo. 
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aud  the  road  across  the  beallach, 
which  rose  nearly  1000  feet  above  the 
sea,  was  already  pretty  deep  in  snow, 
and  any  further  fall  would  render 
it  quite  impassible.  More  than  a 
week  elapsed  before  the  weather 
moderated;  but  finally  a  rare  suc¬ 
cession  of  three  fine  days  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  undertake  the  long  drive 
over  the  hills  to  Portree,  which 
we  reached  two  hours  after  nightfall. 
The  boat  for  the  south  left  before  day¬ 
break,  and  we  had  steamed  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  channel  before  the 
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dawn  came  up  slowly  over  the  Raasay 
hills  and  faintly  illuminated  the  gaunt 
forms  of  the  Coolin  towering  darkly 
on  our  right.  At  Kyle  of  Lock  Alsh 
we  quitted  the  steamer,  not  caring  to 
face  the  stretch  of  stormy  water  that 
lay  between  us  and  Mallalg;  and,  as 
the  train  wound  round  the  shores  of 
Loch  Canon,  we  had  our  last  distant 
peeps  of  Skye,  its  bold  peaks  and 
bleak  moorlands.  Its  rocky  coasts  and 
cliff-encircled  bays,  which  to  us  were 
henceforth  to  be  no  more  than  a  mem¬ 
ory. 

Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfleld. 


THE  NATURE  OF  HALLUCINATIONS. 


For  thousands  of  years,  hallucina¬ 
tions  have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the 
hallucinations  of  Mahomet  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  for  instance,  may  be  said  to  have 
changed  the  fate  of  nations.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  the  rise  of  the  science  of 
psychology— which  even  now  depends 
on  comparatively  few  and  imperfectly 
observed  facts— that  any  attempt  to  en¬ 
quire  into  their  cause  and  the  laws 
that  govern  their  being  has  been  made. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  In  this  matter 
psychologists  are  in  every  way  agreed. 
While  those  of  them  who  prefer  to  re¬ 
ly  upon  ascertained  fact  still  keep  to 
the  opinion  that  no  thoughts  enter  the 
brain  save  through  the  avenue  of  the 
senses— or,  In  other  words,  that  man’s 
only  relations  with  the  universe  are 
governed  by  the  conditions  of  his  ma¬ 
terial  body— others,  greatly  daring, 
have  started  the  theory  of  “telepathic” 
Impressions.  According  to  this,  an  im¬ 
pression  can  reach  the  brain  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  some  unknown  road  which  Is 
certainly  not  the  normal  channel  of 
sensation.  Into  the  evidence  for  and 


against  this  telepathic  theory  I  cannot 
here  enter,  although  I  may  point  out 
that  it  is,  like  many  other  ideas  an¬ 
nounced  as  novel,  little  else  than  the 
survival  of  notions  nearly  as  old  as 
mankind  Itself.  Prom  the  earliest 
ages,  man  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
the  hallucinations  produced  by  drugs, 
fasting,  or  other  causes  of  temporary 
mental  aberration  as  the  birthright  of 
a  few  individuals  generally  supposed 
to  be  especially  favored  by  the  denizens 
of  the  spirit  world. 

Subject,  then,  to  the  caution  that  all 
psychologists  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
nature  of  hallucinations,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  best  defined  as  deceits  of 
the  senses.  The  only  difference  that 
has  yet  been  discovered  between  true 
sense-perception  or  the  normal  exercise 
of  the  senses  and  hallucinations  is  that 
in  the  first  case  the  object  seen,  heard, 
or  felt  actually  exists;  while,  in  the 
other,  it  does  not.  So.  to  put  a  fairly 
familiar  case,  the  sufferer  from  alco¬ 
holic  delirium  sees  rats,  dogs,  and 
snakes  all  round  him,  although  there  is 
nothing  there.  Yet  we  know  that  In 
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this  case  there  can  be  no  effect  imme¬ 
diately  produced  on  the  retina,  and 
that  the  brain  must  therefore  be  in¬ 
fluenced  in  some  other  way  than  in  the 
normal  manner  through  the  optic 
nerve.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
exactly  the  same  thing  takes  place  in 
dreams.  How  this  can  be  is  really 
the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  may  look  flrst 
at  some  statistics  lately  collected  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 
According  to  the  report  presented  by 
them  to  their  subscribers,  they  issued 
a  “questionnaire”  (no  English  word  so 
exactly  expresses  the  meaning),  to  a 
great  many  people  asking  whether  the 
questioned  had  ever  when  completely 
awake  had  “a  vivid  impression  of  see¬ 
ing  or  being  touched  by  a  living  being 
or  inanimate  object  or  of  hearing  a 
voice,  which  impression  was  not  due  to 
any  external  physical  cause.”  To  this 
Inquiry  they  received  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  answers  saying  that  the 
questioned  never  had  such  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  and  only  three  thousand  from 
people  who  admitted  that  they  had. 
Of  the  three  thousand  cases  thus  re¬ 
ported— I  am  taking  as  round  flgures 
as  possible — by  far  the  greater  number 
were  visual  or  deceits  of  the  sense  of 
seeing,  these  being  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  auditory  hallucina¬ 
tions  which  came  next,  while  these  last 
again  were  more  than  double  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the ’tactile  hallucinations  or  de¬ 
ceits  of  the  sense  of  touch.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  while  only  about  eleven 
per  cent,  of  the  questioned  confessed 
to  hallucinations  of  any  kind,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  hallucinated  saw, 
or  thought  that  they  say,  things  which 
were  not  actually  there.  Of  these 
visual  hallucinations,  about  one-third 
concerned  themselves  with  apparitions 
of  living  persons  known  to  the  hallu¬ 
cinated,  about  half  that  number  with 
visions  of  dead  acquaintances,  and  only 
a  very  small  proportion— something  like 


twelve  in  a  thousand— with  apparitions 
of  a  religious  kind.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  unwillingness 
of  persons  to  speak  of  the  illusory  vis¬ 
ions  they  have  experienced,  it  seems 
that  the  subject  of  an  hallucination  is 
more  often  than  not  the  apparition  of 
a  person  well  knoiwn  to  the  observer. 

This  seems  to  me  an  extremely  sig- 
uiticant  fact,  when  we  consider  what 
it  is  that  takes  place  in  our  conscious¬ 
ness  when  we,  as  we  say,  recognize 
any  one.  The  act  is,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  not  an  act  of  percep¬ 
tion,  but  of  memory.  The  first  time 
that  we  meet  again  a  person  whom 
we  have  met  but  once  before,  but  who 
has  made  no  very  deep  impression  upon 
us,  most  of  us  go  through  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period  of  hesitation  un¬ 
til  some  hitherto  unnoticed  feature  or 
some  trick  of  gesture  gives  us  the  clue 
to  the  identiflcation  we  are  seeking. 
But  the  process  is  in  any  ordinary  case 
unconscious,  because  we  have  not  on 
the  flrst  occasion  of  meeting  the 
stranger  expected  to  come  across  him 
again,  and  have  therefore  not  closely 
noted  his  peculiarities  of  form  or  man¬ 
ner.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  In 
the  dally  practice  of  the  observer  to 
note  the  way  by  which  the  observed 
may  be  recognized  In  the  second  inter¬ 
view,  It  Is  astonishing  how  quickly 
and  unerringly  the  act  of  recognition 
Is  made.  There  are  hallporters  In  Lon¬ 
don  clubs  who  are  said  to  have  never 
made  a  mistake  In  the  Identity  of  a 
member,  and  the  same  gift  Is  generally 
acquired  by  the  sergeant-major  of  a 
regiment,  to  the  great  disgust  of  re-en¬ 
listing  recruits.  And,  although  the 
comparison  may  seem  to  fall  below  the 
exuberant  loyalty  of  the  hour,  the  same 
faculty  Is  said  to  be  generally  pds- 
sessed  by  kings.  That  unconscious 
memory  plays  the  greatest  part  In  the 
production  of  hallucinations  seems, 
therefore,  antecedently  probable,  and 
this  coincides  well  enough  with  what 
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we  otherwise  know  about  the  nature 
of  memory  itself.  As  1  have  before 
said  in  these  columns,  memory  is  an 
attribute  which  the  cells  which  make 
up  the  body  of  man  share  with  inani¬ 
mate  nature,  and  the  nerves  and  brain 
retain  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of 
time  the  impress  of  all  objects  with 
which  they  have  been  brought  into 
connection.  When  anything  happens 
to  arouse  the  memory  thus  stored  up 
within  the  apparatus  of  thought,  the 
machinery  is  again  set  going  as  a  tun¬ 
ing  fork  vibrates  to  a  particular  note. 
But  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
eye  is  that  which  receives  most  inces¬ 
santly  the  greatest  number  of  varying 
impressions  and  transmits  them  to  the 
brain,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  unnatural 
to  conclude  that  it  is  the  visual  appara¬ 
tus  which  is  most  likely  under  abnor¬ 
mal  circumstances  to  give  forth  the 
impressions  which  It  has  received  ir¬ 
regularly  or  in  the  wrong  order.  We 
may  even  suppose  without  any  great 
violation  of  probability  that  it  is  the 
neurons  especially  concerned  with 
sight  which  are  at  once  the  recipients 
and  storehouses  of  the  Impressions  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  retina,  and  that  under 
the  influence  of  some  abnormal  activity 
or  derangement,  they  themselves  repro¬ 
duce  these  impressions  as  if  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  external  stimulus.  With¬ 
out  making  any  dogmatic  assertion  on 
a  subject  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  submitted  to  the  test  of 
direct  experiment,  it  may  be  thought 
that  in  like  manner  can  be  explained 
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the  cause  of  all  hallucinations  or  de¬ 
ceits  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch. 

Those  who  thus  think  will  certainly 
find  many  confirmations  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  in  the  history  of  the  hallucina¬ 
tions  of  the  hysterical  and  neurotic. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  stories 
of  heaven  and  hell,  of  miracles,  witch¬ 
craft,  and  devils  formed  the  mental 
stimulus  of  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
population,  the  hallucinations  recorded 
all  fall  into  line  with  a  regularity 
which  is  simply  astonishing.  In  the 
wdtch-triais  that  form  the  records  of 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  terrible 
superstition  which  has  ever  darkened 
the  earth,  confession  follows  confession 
with  such  monotony  as  to  lead  to  the 
theory— for  which  there  is  otherwise 
no  evidence— that  they  must  have  al¬ 
ways  been  dictated  by  the  judges.  At 
the  present  day  it  is,  as  most  people 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  thrown  into 
contact  with  the  insane  know  well,  the 
telephone  and  the  electric  machine 
which  have  replaced  In  the  visions  of 
diseased  minds  the  place  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Sabbat  and  the  grimoire. 
In  all  these  cases,  it  is  plain  that  the 
hallucination  Is  the  reproduction  of 
some  pictorial  or  verbal  description 
stored  up  within  the  brain  and  brought 
out  again  without  any  conscious  ef¬ 
fort.  Never,  perhaps,  does  the  mind 
of  man  show  more  thoroughly  its  ma¬ 
terial  nature  and  dependence  than 
when  it  fancies  it  has  emancipated  It¬ 
self  from  the  thraldom  of  matter. 

F.  Legge. 
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O,  will  it  ever  come  again 
That  I  upon  the  boundless  main 
Shall  steer  me  by  the  light  of  stars? 
Now,  locked  with  sandy  burs. 
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Life’s  narrowing  channel  bids  me  mark 

Each  serviceable  spark 

That  Holm  or  Lundy  flings  upon  the  dark. 

Thus  man  is  more  to  me— 

But  O,  the  gladness  of  the  outer  sea! 

O  Venus!  Mars! 

When  shall  I  steer  by  you  again,  O  stars! 

T.  E.  Brown. 


MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.* 


A  year  or  two  ago  it  might  safely 
have  been  aflJrmed  that  the  majority 
of  English  readers,  to  whom  the  name 
of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  was  known  at 
all,  derived  their  idea  of  him  from  paro¬ 
dies  in  Punch  and  from  a  vague  recol¬ 
lection  of  magazine  articles  in  which 
he  was  described  as  “the  Belgian 
Shakespeare.”  The  performance  of  a 
few  of  his  dramas  at  English  theatres 
and  in  an  English  dress  tended  to  deep¬ 
en,  both  in  those  who  saw  them  and  in 
those  who  only  read  the  critics’  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them,  the  impression  that 
he  was  a  somewhat  absurd  person, 
whose  dialogues  were  constructed  on 
Ollendorfflan  principles,  and  who  was 
admired  mainly  by  those  who  delight 
In  esoteric  cults  of  foreign  writers.  To¬ 
day  the  public  attitude  is  modifled.  In¬ 
stead  of  enigmatical  dramas,  M.  Mae¬ 
terlinck  has  taken  to  writing  prose  es¬ 
says  and  treatises,  which,  if  often  ob- 

•  1.  "Theatre:"  tomea  I.-III.  (Bruxellea:  La- 
eombles,  1901-1902.) 

2.  "Le  Treaor  dea  Humbles.”  (Paris:  So- 
clete  du  Mercnre  de  France,  1896.) 

3.  "La  Sagesse  et  la  Deatlnee.”  (Paris:  Blb- 
llotheque-Charpentler,  1898.) 

4.  "La  Vie  des  AbelUes."  (Paris:  BlbUo- 
tbeque-Cbarpentler,  1901.) 

>  M.  Maeterlinck’s  prose  works  bare  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sntro  ("The  Treasure  of  the 
Humble,”  1897;  “Wisdom  and  Destiny,"  1899; 
"The  Life  of  the  Bee^”  1901  ),  and  to  those 
who  do  not  feel  at  ease  In  reading  French  these 
Tersions  can  be  strongly  recommended.  They 


scure  and  elusive,  yet  are  suggestive  of 
ideas  intelligible  and  even  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  reader;  and  (in  part 
through  the  medium  of  good  transla¬ 
tions  *)  his  later  works  have  not  only 
become  known  outside  the  circle  of  eso¬ 
teric  devotees,  but  even  have  become  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  those  whose 
patronage  of  the  lending  libraries  ex¬ 
tends  one  grade  above  the  ordinary 
novel  to  the  class  of  books  opprobrlous- 
ly  known  as  “Intellectual”  or  “improv¬ 
ing.” 

M.  Maeterlinck’s  development,  as  we 
hope  to  show  later,  is  not  yet  complete, 
but  it  has  reached  an  interesting  stage. 
We  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  the 
crude,  if  striking,  promise  of  a  youth, 
but  with  the  utterances,  now  maturely 
developed,  of  a  writer  of  real  genius, 
in  whom  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
are  blended  in  an  engaging  and  attrac¬ 
tive  mixture.  He  has  given  us  a  sufla- 

huTU  the  great  merit  of  placing  literary  atyio 
before  preclao  rerbal  accuracy,  and  go  aa  far 
aa  can  fairly  be  expected  of  tranalatlona  in  the 
way  of  reproducing  the  tone  of  the  orlglnala. 
When  the  contrary  la  not  atated,  theao  Tetalona 
bare  been  need  in  the  qnotatlona  glren  below. 
Of  the  playa,  “Aglaralne  et  Selyaette"  baa  bieen 
tranalated  by  Mr.  Sntro,  "Arlane"  and  “Soenr 
Beatrice"  by  Mr.  B.  Miall,  and  "Pelleaa  et  Me- 
liaande”  and  "Lea  Ayenglea"  by  Mr.  L.  Alma 
Tadema;  but  the  atmoaphere  which  la  eaaentlal 
Id  M.  Maeterllnck'a  dramaa  la  almoat  bound  te 
eacape  a  tranalator. 
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dent  output  of  work  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  its  quality,  to  note  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  his  development  has  been 
tending,  and  to  form  hopes  with  regard 
to  his  future.  It  is  one  of  his  attrac¬ 
tive  characteristics  that  he  does  not 
stand  still.  He  is  not  one  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  who  make  a  mark  in  a  single  field 
of  authorship,  and  continue  to 
plough  the  same  furrow  for  the  rest  of 
their  literary  career.  His  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  problems  of  life  has  changed, 
has  progressed,  in  the  comparatively 
few  years  during  which  he  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public;  and  while  he  has  al¬ 
ready  said  much  which  is  instructive 
and  suggestive,  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  he  may  have  things  yet  wiser 
and  more  helpful  still  to  say.  He  is  a 
poet  in  temperament,  and  a  thinker 
who  looks  beyond  the  borders  of  every¬ 
day  life;  and  in  an  age  of  which  the  be¬ 
setting  danger  is  materialism  such  a 
writer  deserves  a  welcome,  even  if  we 
do  not  understand  all  that  he  says,  nor 
agree  with  all  that  we  understand. 

To  English  readers  it  may  be  a  fur¬ 
ther  recommendation  that  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck  displays  a  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  admiration  for  some  of  the 
leaders  of  English  literature.  Shakes¬ 
peare  he  knows  well,  and  draws  exam¬ 
ples  of  events  and  character  from  his 
plays  more  frequently  than  from  those 
of  any  other  dramatist  or  from  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  real  life.  He  has  translated 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  contemporary.  Ford.  Carlyle 
he  quotes  frequently  and  with  respect. 
Emerson  is  one  of  his  masters,  and  he 
has  edited,  with  an  Interesting  intro¬ 
duction,  a  translation  of  several  of  his 
essays.  Un-English  though  he  is  in  the 
cast  of  his  mind,  his  speculations  are 
often  on  subjects  with  which  English 
thought  is  apt  to  concern  itself,  and  his 
illustrations  are  not  unfrequently 
drawn  from  English  literature.  Fully 

*  "Lie  Treeor  dee  Humblee,”  pp.  121-123.  Thie 
eesay  ie  not  Incladed  by  Mr.  Sutro  In  bis  trans- 


intelligible  in  his  main  purposes,  sug¬ 
gestive  even  when  obscure,  healthy  in 
intention,  if  not  always  in  effect,  he  is 
an  author  whom  English  readers  of  a 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind  may  well  read 
with  profit  and  enjoyment,  even  if  they 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  into  ec¬ 
stasies  over  his  genius. 

M.  Maeterlinck,  as  we  said  above,  is 
both  poet  (though  he  rarely  writes  in 
verse)  and  philosopher,  but  the  two 
sides  of  his  genius  are  so  involved  and 
interconnected  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  consideration  of  them  wholly 
apart.  His  dramas  elucidate  his  philo¬ 
sophical  conceptions;  his  essays  help  us 
to  understand  and  estimate  his  dramas. 
In  biographical  order,  his  plays  precede 
his  prose  publications;  for  La  Princesse 
Maleine  appeared  in  1890,  and  six  more 
dramas  had  been  published  before  the 
appearance  of  Le  Tr^aor  des  Humbles  in 
189G.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  more 
profitable  to  consider  his  prose  writings 
first,  both  because  they  present  a  more 
concrete  subject  for  discussion,  and  be¬ 
cause  a  knowledge  of  them  makes  it 
easier  to  appreciate  the  aims  and  esti¬ 
mate  the  success  of  his  dramas. 

M.  Maeterlinck  is  often  described  as 
a  mystic;  and  unquestionably  the  great 
mystics  of  past  generations— Plotinus, 
Ruysbroeck,  Novalis,  Swedenborg— 
have  a  strong  attraction  for  him  and 
have  greatly  influenced  his  develop¬ 
ment.  His  position  is  thus  stated  by 
himself  in  the  essay  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  works  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  mystic,  Ruysbroeck:* 

If  I  have  translated  this,  it  is  solely 
because  I  believe  that  the  writings  of 
the  mystics  are  the  purest  jewels  in  all 
the  prodigious  treasures  of  humanity. 
....  Mystical  truths  have  this  strange 
superiority  over  truths  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  that  they  know  neither  age  nor 
death.  There  is  not  a  truth  which  has 
not  descended  on  the  world  one  morn- 

latlon,  and  he  la  conaeqnently  not  reaponslble 
for  the  yeralon  here  given. 
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ing  marvellous  In  Its  youth  and 
strength,  and  arrayed  with  the  fresh 
and  wonderful  hue  appropriate  to  those 
things  which  have  never  before  been 
uttered;  traverse  now  the  Infirmaries 
of  the  human  soul,  where  all  these 
truths  come  at  length  to  die,  and  you 
will  not  find  there  a  single  mystical 
thought  They  possess  the  Immunity 
of  Swedenborg’s  angels,  which  progress} 
continually  towards  the  springtime  of 
their  youth,  so  that  the  eldest  angels 
always  appear  the  youngest. 

It  is  in  M.  Maeterlinck’s  first  volume 
of  essays,  entitled  Le  Trisor  des  Hum¬ 
bles,  that  his  mystical  philosophy  is 
most  fully  expressed.  Like  all  mystical 
philosophy,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  to 
precise  terms,  or  to  Interpret  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  those  who  have  not  read  the 
book  itself.  It  is  a  volume  of  essays, 
each  an  independent  whole  in  Itself, 
but  linked  together  by  the  common 
thought  underlying  them— the  thought 
of  the  activity  of  the  soul  outside  and 
transcending  the  ordinary  methods  of 
self-expression  by  means  of  the  natural 
senses.  Our  relations  with  other  souls 
are  not  confined  to  the  communications 
which  we  hold  with  them  by  sight  and 
speech.  We  may  have  conversed  with 
a  new-comer  on  no  subject  more  pro¬ 
found  than  the  weather  and  the  ‘gar¬ 
den;  yet  at  the  end  of  our  conversation 
we  have  made  a  friend  or  discovered  a 
barrier  of  mutual  antipathy  or  suspi¬ 
cion.  It  is  in  this  life,  “la  vie  selon 
I’Ame,’’  whch  transcends  our  ordinary 
visible  life  of  every  day,  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  our  real  life  lies.  “It  is  only 
by  the  communications  we  have  with 
the  Infinite  that  we  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other.  If  the  hero  is 
greater  than  the  wretch  who  marches 
by  his  side,  it  is  because  at  a  certain 
moment  of  bis  existence  there  has 
come 'to  him  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
one  of  these  communications.  <  .  In 

the  life  of  every  man  has  there  been  a 

■  Treasare  of  the  Hninble,’*  pp.  I'Tl,  ITl 

(Eng.  tram.). 


day  when  the  heavens  opened  of  their 
own  accord,  and  it  is  almost  always 
from  that  very  Instant  that  dates  his 
true  spiritual  personality.’’  •  And  this 
interior  life,  besides  being  far  more  real 
and  essential  than  all  that  which  we 
ordinarily  call  our  life,  more  even  than 
our  reason  and  our  practical  will,  also 
affects  infinitely  the  ordinary  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  our  character.  It  is  by  culti¬ 
vating  our  spiritual  nature  that  we  rise 
to  higher  things;  and  we  cannot  raise 
ourselves  without  raising  our  neighbor 
at  the  same  time.  The  effort  to  live  up 
to  a  higher  standard  of  truth  and 
beauty  will  bring  its  own  fruition.  “No 
tongue  can  tell  the  power  of  a  soul  that 
strives  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty,  and  is  actively  beautiful  in  it¬ 
self.’’  *  Or,  to  quote  a  longer  passage— 

Be  good  at  the  depths  of  you,  and 
you  will  discover  that  those  who  sur¬ 
round  you  will  be  good  even  to  the 
same  depths.  Nothing  responds  more 
infallibly  to  the  secret  cry  of  goodness 
than  the  secret  cry  of  goodness  that  is 
near.  While  you  are  actively  good  in 
the  invisible,  all  those  who  approach 
you  will  unconsciously  do  things  that 
they  could  not  do  by  the  side  of  any 
other  man.  Therein  lies  a  force  that 
has  no  name;  a  spiritual  rivalry  that 
knows  no  resistance.  It  is  as  though 
this  were  the  actual  place  where  is  the 
sensitive  spot  of  our  soul:  for  there  are 
souls  that  seem  to  have  forgotten  their 
existence  and  to  have  renounced  every¬ 
thing  that  enables  the  being  to  rise; 
but,  once  touched  here,  they  all  draw 
themselves  erect;  and  in  the  divine 
plains  of  the  secret  goodness  the  most 
humble  of  souls  cannot  endure  defeat. 

And  yet  it  is  possible  that  nothing 
is  changing  in  the)  life  one  sees;  but  is 
it  only  that  which  matters,  and  Is  our 
existence  indeed  confined  to  actions  we 
can  take  in  our  hand  like  stones  on  the 
high  road?  If  you  ask  yourself,  as  we 
are  told  we  should  ask  every  evening:, 
“Whatof  immortal  havel  doneto-day?” 
is  it  always  on  the  material  side  that 

4  ••ni*  TvMtor*  of  tbo  Humble,**  p.  212. 
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you  must  begin  your  search?  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  cause  extraordinary 
tears  to  flow;  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
fill  a  heart  with  unheard-of  certitudes, 
and  give  eternal  life  unto  a  soul  and  no 
one  shall  know  of  it,  nor  shall  you  even 
know  yourself.  It  may  be  that  nothing 
is  changing;  it  may  be  that  were  it  put 
to  the  test  all  would  crumble,  and  that 
this  goodness  we  speak  of  would  yield 
to  the  smallest  fear.  It  matters  not. 
Something  divine  has  happened;  and 
somewhere  must  our  God  have 
smiled.  * 

It  is  this  inner  life,  this  cultivation  of 
spiritual  beauty,  which  constitutes  “the 
treasure  of  the  humble.”  No  being 
need  be  without  it:  none,  indeed,  can 
be  wholly  destitute  of  the  capacity  for 
It,  since  it  is  a  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  human  nature.  The  life  of 
the  soul  is  as  invisible  as  the  ether,  but 
is  as  essential  to  spiritual  light  as  that 
is  to  natural  light;  and  the  spiritual  life 
ranks  as  far  in  advance  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  as  the  intellectual  life  is  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  material.  The  capacity 
can  be  crushed  by  neglect,  by  that  ab¬ 
sorption  in  material  considerations  and 
interests  which  fills  so  large  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  majority  of  us;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  developed  by  cul¬ 
tivation,  by  the  constant  effort  to  live 
beautifully  and  think  nobly. 

We  all  live  in  the  sublime.  Where 
else  can  we  live?  That  is  the  only 
place  of  life.  And  if  aught  be  lacking. 
It  is  not  the  chance  of  living  in  heaven, 
rather  is  It  watchfulness  and  medita¬ 
tion,  also  perhaps  a  little  ecstasy  of 
soul.  Though  you  have  but  a  little 
room,  do  you  fancy  that  God  is  not 
there  too,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  therein  a  life  that  shall  be  some¬ 
what  lofty?  If  you  complain  of  being 
alone,  of  the  absence  of  events,  of  lov¬ 
ing  no  one  and  being  unloved,  do  you 
think  that  the  words  are  true?  Do  you 
imagine  that  one  can  possibly  be  alone, 

*  “The  Treamre  of  the  Humble,”  pp.  166,  167. 

•  "The  Treaanre  of  the  Humble,”  pp.  179,  180. 
The  whole  of  thla  esaay,  "La  Vie  Profonde,”  la 


that  love  can  be  a  thing  one  knows, 
a  thing  one  sees;  that  events  can  be 
weighed  like  the  gold  and  silver  of  ran¬ 
som?  Cannot  a  living  thought— proud 
or  humble  it  matters  not;  so  it  come 
but  from  your  soul,  it  is  great  for  you 
— cannot  a  lofty  desire,  or  simply  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  solemn  watchfulness  to  life, 
enter  a  little  room?  And  if  you  love 
not,  or  are  unloved,  and  can  yet  see 
with  some  depth  of  insight  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  things  are  beautiful,  that  the 
soul  is  great  and  life  almost  unspeak¬ 
ably  earnest,  is  not  that  as  beautiful  as 
though  you  loved  or  were  loved?  • 


well  worth  utudy,  and  contalua  the  kernel  oC 
M.  Maeterlinck’s  pblleaophy. 


In  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  there  is 
nothing  new,  nothing  which  has  not 
often  formed  the  theme  of  poet  and 
preacher;  and  of  this  expression  of  M. 
Maeterlinck’s  meaning,  involving  the 
concentration  of  many  pages  into  a  few 
sentences  with  a  total  loss  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  created  by  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
literary  skill,  this  is  true  enough.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  contend  that  there 
is  anything  true  and  noble  in  M.  Mae'- 
terliuck’s  philosophy  which  is  not 
given  in  equal  or  fuller  measure  by 
Christianity.  Nevertheless,  we  wel¬ 
come  M.  Maeterlinck’s  essays  as  em¬ 
bodying  a  true  thought  in  new  and 
beautiful  language,  and  in  a  form 
which  will  appeal  to  many  whom  the 
utterances  of  the  professed  divine 
wouid  not  reach.  To  many  a  man, -un¬ 
fortunately,  as  to  M.  Maeterlinck  him¬ 
self,  orthodox  Christianity  appears  in 
the  guise  of  a  system  of  dead  and  dead¬ 
ening  formulas,  devoid  of  truly  spirit¬ 
ual  impetus;  and  until  this  hostility, 
grounded  upon  igr.orance,  is  dissipated, 
one  must  be  content  that  such  persons 
should  approach  the  truth  by  other 
avenues.  “He  that  is  not  against  us  is 
for  us”;  and  in  these  days  of  material¬ 
ism,  when  the  pressure  and  interests 
of  the  world  around  us,  in  which  our 
lives  have  to  be  passed,  threaten  often 
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Tto  overwhelm  all  thoughts  of  a  more 
•spiritual  nature,  it  is  pleasant  to  wel¬ 
come  a  writer  whose  outlook  on  life  is 
spiritual,  not  material,  and  whose  in¬ 
fluence,  by  the  literary  art  in  which  it 
is  embodied,  is  likely  to  touch  many 
whom  religion  does  not  yet  touch. 

Other  topics  are  touched  on  in  this 
volume,  other  aspects  of  the  supra -sen¬ 
sual  life  which  is  the  special  theme  of 
the  mystics.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  M.  Maeterlinck’s  thought,  or 
to  put  oneself  into  the  frame  of^mind 
which  he  is  trying  to  evoke.  The  mys¬ 
tic  is  necessarily  dealing  w’ith  spheres 
beyond  our  ken,  and  is  striving  to  de- 
acrlbe  in  words  that  which  is  strictly  in¬ 
describable.  He  is  expressing  thoughts 
which  even  in  himself  are  rather  vague 
•  aspiratisns  and  half-formed  images 
than  clear  and  definite  beliefs,  and  he 
has  to  create  in  his  readers  the  same 
sort  of  mental  atmosphere  as  that  in 
which  he  himself  moves.  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck's  literary  skill  aids  him  greatly  in 
thus  creating  an  atmosphere,  whether 
it  is  the  atmosphere  of  tragic  and  mys¬ 
terious  destiny  which  hangs  over  many 
of  his  plays,  or  the  atmosphere  of  spir¬ 
itual  environment  which  surrounds  the 
essays  of  which  we  have  been  speaking; 
but  their  effect  must  vary  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  reader,  or  even 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  he 
finds  himself  when  reading  them.  Sub¬ 
jected  to  hard  matter-of-fact  criticism, 
they  may  seem  to  contain  little  that  is 
definite  and  less  that  is  true;  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  sympathetic  reader  will  find  in 
them  much  that  is  suggestive  and  even 
helpful.  The  English  author  with 
whom  he  may  best  be  compared  is  Em¬ 
erson  in  his  more  transcendental  moods. 
There  is  the  same  sense  of  truth  being 
Illuminated  by  successive  flashes,  which 
severally  show  up  only  a  part  of  the 
truth,  yet  show  it  up  very  vividly,  and 
collectively  leave  behind  an  impression 
which,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  is  at 
least  an  important  approximation  to  it. 


Most  of  Emerson’s  writings,  however, 
have  a  closer  relation  to  actual  life  and 
character  than  the  essays  we  have 
hitherto  been  considering;  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  so  full  of  helpfulness 
and  interest  as  they  are,  especially  to 
those  whose  intellectual  life  is  Just  be¬ 
ginning  to  develop.  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
next  volume.  La  Sageaae  et  la  Destinie, 
enters  this  sphere  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  more 
generally  popular,  and  also  more  gener¬ 
ally  useful,  than  its  predecessor.  Up 
to  the  present.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
notable  of  its  author’s  non-dramatic 
productions;  and  if  the  philosophy 
which  it  contains  differs  very  noticeably 
from  that  which  underlies  nearly  all 
the  dramas,  it  differs  very  distinctly  for 
the  better.  Its  main  theme  is  the  re¬ 
lation  of  man  to  “Destiny,”  and  the  up¬ 
shot  of  its  teaching  is  the  superiority 
of  man  to  that  mysterious  power  out¬ 
side  him.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
many  men  are  overpowered  by  their 
destiny,  or  abandon  themselves  to  it 
without  a  struggle;  but  that  is  their 
own  fault,  their  own  culpable  weak¬ 
ness. 

The  wise  ^man  (and  by  the  wise 
man  M.  Maeterlinck,  like  Plato,  means 
the  man  who  unites  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  alike  of  mind  and  character)  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  buffets  of  fate,  and  either 
blunts  its  arrows  by  the  spirit  with 
which  he  confronts  them,  or,  even  If 
physically  overcome  by  misfortune,  is 
morally  the  victor  by  reason  of  the  no¬ 
bility  of  mind  with  which  he  meets  it. 
The  great  tragedies  of  life  and  litera¬ 
ture  could  not  be  conceived  as  happen¬ 
ing  If  their  victims  had  risen  to  the 
standard  which  we  find  in  the  noblest 
of  mankind.  Place  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  the  position  of  CEdlpus,  and  bis  soul 
would  have  risen  superior  to  the  calam¬ 
ity  instead  of  being  crushed  by  it. 
Nay,  more,  it  would  seem  as  if  wisdom 
in  itself  created  a  refuge  in  which  the 
powers  of  fate  lose  their  force. 
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Had  Socrates  dwelt  in  Agamem¬ 
non’s  palace  among  the  Atrides,  then 
had  there  been  no  Oresteia,  nor  would 
CEdlpus  ever  have  dreamed  of  destroy¬ 
ing  bis  sight  if  he  had  been  tranquilly 
seated  on  the  threshold  of  Jocasta’s 
abode.  Fatality  shrinks  back  abashed 
from  the  soul  that  has  more  than  once 
conquered  her;  there  are  certain  dis¬ 
asters  she  dare  not  send  forth  when 
this  soul  is  near,  and  the  sage,  as  he 
passes  by,  intervenes  in  numberless 
tragedies.  ’ 

“Man  is  the  master  of  his  fate;”  that 
is,  in  fact,  the  motto  of  this  book.  All 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  we  meet 
the  events  of  life.  Even  happiness  and 
unhappiness  arise,  not  so  much  from 
the  actual  occurrences  which  we  ex¬ 
perience  as  from  the  spirit  in  which  we 
receive  them. 

Those  who  are  sad  are  ever  inclined 
to  regard  happiness  as  something  be¬ 
yond  them,  extraordinary,  out  of  their 
reach.  But  if  all  who  may  count  them¬ 
selves  happy  were  to  tell,  very  simply, 
what  it  was  that  brought  happiness  to 
tbem,  the  others  would  see  that  be¬ 
tween  sorrow  and  joy  the  difference  is 
but  as  between  a  gladsome,  enlightened 
acceptance  of  life  and  a  hostile,  gloomy 
submission,  between  a  large  and  har¬ 
monious  conception  of  life  and  one  that 
is  stubborn  and  narrow.  * 

Our  experiences,  indeed,  are  largely 
determined  by  our  characters.  “Deeds 
of  heroism  are  but  offered  to  those  who 
for  many  long  years  have  been  heroes 
in  obscurity  and  silence.”  Go  where 
you  will,  “none  but  yourself  shall  you 
meet  on  the  highway  of  fate.  If  Judas 
go  forth  to-night  it  is  towards  Judas 
his  steps  will  tend,  nor  will  chance  for 
betrayal  be  lacking;  but  let  Socrates 
open  his  door,  he  shall  find  Socrates 
asleep  on  the  threshold  before  him,  and 
there  will  be  occasion  for  wisdom.”  • 

“To  those  round  about  us  there  hap- 

T  “Wiadom  and  Destlnjr.”  p.  85  (Eng.  trana.). 

•  “Wiadom  and  Deatinjr.”  p.  8. 

*  “Wiadom  and  Deatiny,**  p.  81. 


pen  incessant  and  countless  adven¬ 
tures,  whereof  every  one.  It  would 
seem,  contains  a  germ  of  heroism;  but 
the  adventure  passes  away  and  heroic 
deed  is  there  none.  But  when  Jesus 
Christ  met  the  Samaritan,  met  a  few 
children,  an  adulterous  woman,  then 
did  humanity  rise  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  level  of  God.”  ” 

If  we  ask,  in  what  does  this  “wisdom” 
consist  which  thus  conquers  “destiny,” 
we  shall  find  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  something  more  than  the  intellectual 
virtue  to  which  we  commonly  give  the 
name;  while,  on  the  other,  it  falls  short 
in  certain  respects  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  character.  Wisdom  is  a  higher 
and  wider  virtue  than  intellect,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  sphere  of  our  moral  na¬ 
ture,  with  which  indeed  our  reason  has 
but  little  to  do. 

“Strangely  enough,”  says  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck,  “it  is  not  in  our  reason  that  mor* 
al  life  has  its  being;  and  he  whok 
would  let  reason  govern  his  life  would 
be  the  most  wretched  of  men.  There 
Is  not  a  virtue,  a  beautiful  thought,  or 
a  generous  deed,  but  has  most  of  Its 
roots  hidden  far  away  from  that  which 
can  be  understood  or  explained,”  “ 

Or  again: 

Happiness  is  a  plant  that  thrives  far 
more  readily  in  moral  than  in  intellec¬ 
tual  life.  Consciousness— the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  happiness,  above  all 
—will  not  choose  the  Intellect  as  a 
hiding-place  for  the  treasure  It 
holds  most  dear.  At  times  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  all  that  is  loftiest  in 
intellect,  fraught  with  most  comfort,  is 
transformed  into  consciousness  only 
when  passed  through  an  act  of  vir¬ 
tue." 

Wisdom,  then,  lies  not  in  a  success¬ 
ful  intellectual  appreciation  of  our  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  in  the  noble  attitude  of 
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mind  and  character  with  which  we 
face  the  world  and  “destiny.”  But 
how  does  It,  in  truth,  help  us  to  over¬ 
come  this  “destiny,”  this  apparently 
blind  fate,  which,  according  to  M.  Mae¬ 
terlinck’s  philosophy,  surrounds  us  all? 
It  certainly  does  not  abolish  suffering. 
On  the  contrary,  the  sage  suffers  per¬ 
haps  more  than  an  ordinary  man.  Just 
because  he  is  a  more  perfect  man. 
The  difference  is  not  in  the  suffering, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  suffering  is 
met.  “Were  the  only  son  of  Socrates 
and  Thersltes  to  die  the  same  day,  Soc¬ 
rates’  grief  would  in  no  way  resemble 
the  grief  of  Thersltes.”  *•  Misfortune 
and  pain,  which  strike  down  the  com¬ 
mon  soul,  do  but  increase  the  nobility 
of  the  noble  soul,  by  giving  it  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  exercise.  The  soul  which 
has  been  accustomed  to  live  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  pleasures  of  common  life,  to  devote 
itself  merely  to  the  transient  interests 
of  the  day,  may  be  desolated  by  a  blow 
which  deprives  it  of  these  pleasures  and 
interests;  but  the  soul  which  has  been 
trained  in  nobler  activities  cannot  be 
equally  desolated,  because  suffering 
cannot  deprive  It  of  the  sources  of  Its 
content.  In  many  cases  misfortune 
strikes  only  at  the  lower  order  of  our 
pleasures;  and  even  the  great  sorrows, 
which  seem  to  blot  out  all  the  light  of 
our  life  and  to  torn  day  Into  night,  may 
be  met  nobly  or  Ignobly,  may  be  the 
occasion  of  our  rising  to  yet  higher  con¬ 
ceptions  of  our  life  and  duty,  or  of  our 
falling  into  the  swamps  of  despair  and 
inactivity. 

Teaching  such  as  this,  though  one 
cannot  but  feel  how  much  it  loses  both 
In  beauty  and  in  force  through  its  sev¬ 
erance  from  Christian  beliefs  and 
ideals,  is  yet  teaching  on  the  right  side, 
appealing  to  men’s  higher  nature  and 
leading  them  up  from  the  levels  of  he¬ 
donistic  materialism.  The  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  is  less  satisfactory,  in 
the  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  ideal 
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sage.  The  true  sage,  according  to  M. 
Maeterlinck,  will  find  his  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  In  the  cultivation  of  his  capac¬ 
ities  for  noble  happiness: 

There  are  some  occasions  in  life,  in¬ 
evitable  and  of  general  bearing,  that 
demand  resignation,  which  is  necessary 
then,  and  good;  but  there  are  many 
occasions  when  we  are  still  able  to 
fight;  and  at  such  times  resignation  Is 
no  more  than  veiled  helplessness,  idle¬ 
ness,  ignorance.  So  it  Is  with  sacrifice 
too,  which  is  indeed  most  often  the 
withered  arm  resignation  still  shakea 
in  the  void.  There  is  beauty  In  simple 
self-sacrifice  when  its  hour  has  come 
unsought,  when  its  motive  is  happiness 
of  others;  but  it  cannot  be  wise,  or  of 
use  to  mankind,  to  make  sacrifice  the 
aim  of  one’s  life,  or  to  regard  its 
achievement  as  the  magnificent  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  spirit  over  the  body.  .  .  . 
Sacrifice  maybe  a  fiower  that  virtue  will 
pluck  on  its  road,  but  it  was  not  to 
gather  this  fiower  that  virtue  set  forth 
on  its  travels.  It  is  a  grave  error  to- 
think  that  the  beauty  of  soul  is  most 
clearly  revealed  by  the  eager  desire  for 
sacrifice;  for  the  soul’s  fertile  beauty 
resides  In  Its  consciousness,  in> 
the  elevation  and  power  of  its  life. 
There  are  some,  it  is  true,  who  awake- 
from  their  sleep  at  the  call  of  sacrifice 
only;  but  these  lack  the  strength  and 
courage  to  seek  other  forms  of  moral 
existence.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  far  easier 
to  sacrifice  self— to  give  up,  that  is,  our 
moral  existence  to  the  first  one  who 
chooses  to  take  it — than  to  fulfil  our 
spiritual  destiny,  to  accomplish,  right 
to  the  end,  the  task  for  which  we  were 
created.  “ 

Not  in  self-sacrifice,  then,  but  in  self¬ 
development,  is  the  ideal  to  be  found. 
It  is  a  high  ideal — the  ideal  of  Plato- 
and  Aristotle  and  Goethe;  but,  as  here 
expressed.  It  lacks  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  self -surrender, 
of  self-ldentlficatlon  with  the  will  of 
God.  The  highest  virtue,  the  supreme 
happiness  of  which  the  sage  is  capable, 
is.  It  is  admitted,  to  be  found  in  love; 
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but  It  is  love  of  a  fellow-creature,  not 
bf  a  Creator  or  a  Saviour.  On  this 
point  M.  Maeterlinck  is  explicit,  and 
shows  at  the  same  time  his  want  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Christian  standpoint: 

To  love  God.  and  to  serve  Him  with 
all  one’s  might,  will  not  suflSce  to  bring 
peace  and  strength  to  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  the  knowledge 
and  thought  we  have  gained  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  contact  with  men  that  we 
can  learn  how  God  should  be  loved;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  things,  the  human 
soul  remains  profoundly  human  still. 
...  If  there  come  toward  us  a  man 
whose  soul  is  truly  tranquil  and  calm, 
we  may  be  certain  that  human  virtues 
have  given  him  his  tranquillity  and  his 
calmness.  Were  we  permitted  to  peer 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  hearts  that 
are  now  no  more,  we  might  discover, 
perhaps,  that  the  fountain  of  peace 
whereat  Ffenelon  slaked  his  thirst 
every  night  of  his  exile  lay  rather  in  his 
loyalty  to  Madame  Guyon  in  her  mis¬ 
fortunes,  in  his  love  for  the  slandered, 
persecuted  Dauphin,  than  In  his  expec¬ 
tation  of  eternal  reward;  rather  in  the 
irreproachable  human  conscience  with¬ 
in  him,  overflowing  with  fldelity  and 
tenderness,  than  in  the  hopes  he  cher¬ 
ished  as  a  Christian. " 

Possibly;  but  what  a  stunted  view  of 
the  Christian  ideal,  which  limits  it  to 
the  “expectation  of  eternal  reward!” 

These  two  volumes,  The  Treasure  of 
the  Bumble  and  Wisdom  and  Destiny,  are 
the  two  most  complete  statements  of 
M.  Maeterlinck’s  philosophy,  on  its 
metaphysical  and  ethical  sides,  that 
have  ye’t  appeared;  and  their  popularity 
in  his  own  country  and  In  France  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  as  long  as  a 
year  ago  they  had  reached,  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  French  dress,  their  twenty-flrst 
and  their  twelfth  thousand  respectively, 
in  England  a  higher  level  of  popular¬ 
ity,  as  tested  by  the  statistics  of  sales, 
has  been  reached  by  his  later  work.  The 
Life  of  the  Bee,  which  ran  through  three 
editions  in  the  course  of  four  months 
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last  year.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
class  of  readers  which  makes  a  lend¬ 
ing-library  success  that  it  should  be  so; 
for  it  is  certain  that  a  combination  of 
popular  science  with  poetical,  semi- 
philosophical  reflecjtlons  appeals  to 
many  minds  far  more  strongly  than  a 
treatise  in  which  the  powder  of  philos¬ 
ophy  is  offered  without  the  jam  of  sen¬ 
timental  science.  The  Life  of  the  Bee, 
though  an  interesting  book  enough,  has 
not  the  same  value  in  itself,  nor  as  a 
representation  of  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
thought,  as  the  volumes  already  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  rather  the  creation  of 
an  author  who,  being  also  incidentally 
a  bee-lover,  portrays  the  life  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  insects  in  poetical  language  to 
an  accompaniment  of  philosophical  re¬ 
flections.  Of  the  two  we  prefer  the  nar¬ 
rative  to  the  meditations.  The  life  of 
that  marvellous  community,  a  hive  of 
bees,  well  bears  description  by  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  poetically-minded  observ¬ 
er;  and  the  fascination  of  the  study  is 
readily  communicated  to  the  reader. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  book  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  many 
who  would  not  be  attracted  by  a 
formal  treatise  on  apiculture.  But  M. 
Maeterlinck,  being  poet  and  thinker  as 
well  as  bee-keeper,  is  tempted  to  philos¬ 
ophize  on  the  phenomena  presented  by 
the  life  of  the  bee,  and  his  speculations 
are  more  than  usually  halting  and  un¬ 
satisfying.  The  mysteries  of  Nature 
baflle  his  inquiries.  The  problems  of 
the  bee’s  existence  are  such  as  we, 
with  our  limited  knowledge,  are  unable 
to  solve.  The  organization  of  the  hive, 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  bee— so 
extensive  in  some  directions,  so  limited 
and  unprogressive  in  others;  the  ap* 
parently  useless  multiplication  of 
males,  who  do  no  work  and  of  whom 
only  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion 
is  required  to  take  part  in  the  perpet¬ 
uation  of  the  species;  the  apparently 
cumbrous  method  by  which  this  per¬ 
petuation  is  affected;  the  ruthless 
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slaughter,  at  a  given  moment  and  with 
a  common  impulse,  of  the  superfluous 
drones— all  these  phenomena  of  the  life 
of  the  bee  may  suggest  reflections  as  to 
the  wastefulness,  the  purposelessness, 
the  blindness  of  Nature;  but  the  reflec¬ 
tions  are  valueless,  because  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  before  us,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  them  might  be  altered  by  an 
increase  of  our  knowledge.  To  study 
the  ways  of  Nature  is  profltable  and  in¬ 
teresting;  to  speculate  on  their  moral 
interpretation  is  apt  to  be  futile,  and 
in  the  present  case  leads  to  nothing  but 
a  series  of  interrogations  to  which  no 
answer  is  given. 

Throughout  it  all,  one  feels  that  M. 
Maeterlinck  is  hankering  after  some 
light  on  the  great  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  man  and  the  forces  that 
lie  outside  him,  whether  we  call  them 
Nature,  Destiny,  or  God.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  problem  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  his  writings,  whether  in  the  form 
of  dramatic  compositions  or  speculative 
essays;  and  it  is  interesting  to  follow 
the  modifications!  which  time  and  re¬ 
flection  have  introduced  into  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  it.  In  his  earlier  plays 
one  feels  that  all  the  characters  are 
merely  puppets  in  the  hand  of  a  de¬ 
structive,  if  not  actually  malignant, 
fate.  This  fate  is  not  the  fate  of  the 
Greek  tragedians— a  cold,  clear-cut  im¬ 
personation  of  immutable  law’,  auto¬ 
matically  dealing  out  retribution  for 
sin;  rather  it  is  a  mysterious,  impal¬ 
pable  power,  whose  action  cannot  be 
foreseen,  guided  by  no  fixed  laws,  but 
ever  tending  to  involve  in  irremediable 
calamity  the  unfortunate  creatures  who 
live  beneath  its  sway.  The  sense  of 
calamity,  undeserved  but  inevitable, 
hangs  heavy  over  the  stage,  and  the 
victims  can  but  writhe  and  moan  be¬ 
fore  its  approach.  In  such  a  situation 
there  may  be  pity  and  horror,  but  the 
unreasoning  aimlessness  of  it  alienates 
our  sympathy,  because  it  is  so  unlike 


our  conception  of  the  reality  of  life.  In 
the  later  plays,  though  the  background 
is  still  one  of  tragedy,  though  misfor¬ 
tune  awaits  the  principal  personages  in 
them,  yet  the  chain  of  events  leading 
to  the  catastrophe  is  more  natural;  w’e 
feel  that  the  characters  are  no  longer 
helpless  automata  in  the  grasp  of  des¬ 
tiny,  but  that  their  individualities  react 
upon  their  fate  and  derive  their  inter¬ 
est  from  the  manner  in  which  they  con¬ 
front  it. 

In  none  of  the  plays,  however,  do  we 
reach  the  attitude  assumed  in  Wtsdont 
and  Destiny,  where  Destiny  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  overcome  by  Wisdom,  and 
even  as  stripped  of  half  its  powers  by 
the  mere  presence  of  the  wise  man.  In 
Aglavaine  et  Silysette,  one  of  the  latest 
of  M.  Maeterlinck’s  plays,  we  do  in¬ 
deed  And  the  embodiment  of  much  of 
his  philosophy.  Many  of  the  ideas 
which  are  prominent  in  the  essays  are 
here  expressly  repeated— the  idea 
of  the  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul 
transcending  the  utterances  of  spo¬ 
ken  words,  the  contagious  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  noble  soul  on  those  w’ho 
surround  it,  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  soul  through  noble  effort;  but  the 
great  idea  of  the  victory  of  wisdom  is 
not  reached.  The  presence  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  wise  and  noble  character  of  Ag¬ 
lavaine  does  not  avert  the  tragedy,  it 
produces  it  Beautiful  and  noble 
though  she  is,  and  meeting  a  whole¬ 
hearted  response  from  both  M6I4andre 
and  Sdlysette,  nevertheless  no  solution 
is  found  save  in  the  self-sacriflce  of  the 
latter— the  old,  old  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  incompatible  loves. 

The,  thesis  of  Wisdom  and  Destiny 
therefore,  represents  a  further  stage  in 
the  progress  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
thought  in  the  direction  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  theory  of  the  universe  as  a  rational¬ 
ly  ordered  whole,  animated  by  a  soul  of 
good,  not  by  a  blind  irrational  fate.  M. 
Maeterlinck  is  still  comparatively 
young;  he  has  show'n  that  his  mind  is 
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open  to  new  conceptions,  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  admitting  that  bis  attitude 
towards  the  great  problems  of  existence 
has  changed;  and  the  Interesting  pref- 
■ace  to  the  recent  collected  edition  of  his 
dramatic  works  proves  that  he  realizes 
in  what  direction  his  ideas  have  been 
moving.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  far  bis  train  of  development  will 
carry  him;  whether  he  will  not  find  the 
scales  constantly  dipping  more  and 
more  in  favor  of  an  intelligently,  nay, 
of  a  divinely,  ordered  universe;  wheth- 
-er  he  will  so  far  be  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  fetters  in  which  so 
much  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  especially  upon  the  Continent, 
is  bound  by  early  training  and  preju- 
■dice,  as  to  recognize  in  Christianity,  not 
a  dry  system  of  narrow-minded  utili¬ 
tarianism,  but  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  which  he*  Is  craving. 

To  this  consummation,  however,  it 
may  still  be  a  far  cry;  and  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  to  deal  with  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck,  not  merely  as  a  philosopher,  but 
as  a  man  of  letters.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  has  long  been  severely  handi¬ 
capped,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,  by  the  Indiscreet  adulation 
•of  those  who,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
appearance,  bailed  him  as  “the  Belgian 
Shakespeare.”  Apart  from  thel  ob¬ 
vious  extravagance  of  such  a  compari¬ 
son,  it  is  wholly  inappropriate  to  the 
character  of  M.  Maeterlinck’s  work.  It 
Is  true  that  be  is  a  dramatist,  but  that 
is  about  all  that  he  has  in  common 
with  the  English  poet  Whatever  may 
he  the  merits  of  bis  compositions, 
Bbakespearian  is  the  last  epithet  that 
<»n  properly  be  applied  to  them.  No 
quality  is  more  “Shakespearian”  than 
that  of  life-like  characterization.  It  is 
a  commonplace  to  say  that  Shakes¬ 
peare's  characters  live  and  move,  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  knew  and  should  rec¬ 
ognize  Rosalind  and  Beatrice,  Falstaff 
and  lago,  even  Hamlet  and  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  our  meeting  Mdlisande  or  S61y- 
sette,  though  these  are  among  the  more 
human  and  natural  of  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
characters. 

The  truth  is  that  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
merits  lie  elsewhere  than  in  realistic 
characterization.  It  is  the  air  of  mys¬ 
tery,  of  gloom,  of  irresistible  fate,  that 
lends  his  tragedies  the  attraction  which 
they  undoubtedly  possess.  We  feel 
that  we  are  moving  in  an  unreal  world, 
in  which  the  probabilities  of  ordinary 
life  may  be  ignored  while  we  watch  the 
shadow  of  fate  grow  larger  and  larger 
upon  the-  walls,  before  the  Inevitable 
hand  of  death  crushes  the  helpless  vic¬ 
tims  in  its  grasp.  The  stage  setting  of 
all  these  dramas— the  gloomy  castles 
with  their  vast  ranges  of  rooms  and 
corridors,  the  black,  unexplored  cav¬ 
erns,  the  unfatbomed  pools,  the  track¬ 
less  forests,  which  form  the  common 
mise-en-sc^ne;  the  names  of  the  charac¬ 
ters— Pell6as,  Golaud,  Astolaine,  Palo- 
mides,  Tintagiles,  Aglavaine,  M61i- 
grane,  recalling  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  Arthurian  legend— all  these  acces¬ 
sories  increase,  as  they  are  no  doubt 
intended  to  increase,  the  atmosphere  of 
romance  and  unreality.  With  realism, 
in  fact,  as  the  term  is  generally  under¬ 
stood,  M.  Maeterlinck  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  life  that  concerns  him, 
the  relation  between  man  and  the  pow¬ 
ers  external  to  him;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  char¬ 
acters  of  his  personages  should  be 
more  than  lightly  indicated. 

On  this  subject  M.  Maeterlinck’s  re¬ 
cent  preface  to  his  collected  dramatic 
works  shows  the  view  which  he  him¬ 
self  takes  of  the  duties  and  possibilities 
of  dramatic  poetry: 

Poetry  of  the  first  rank,  if  we  look  at 
it  closely,  is  composed  mainly  of  three 
elements.  First,  beauty  of  language; 
secondly,  the  study  and  representation, 
tinged  with  emotion,  of  that  which  act¬ 
ually  exists  in  and  around  us— in  other 
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words,  Nature  and  our  own  feelings; 
«nd  finally,  enveloping  the  whole  work 
and  creating  its  true  atmosphere,  the 
conception  which  the  poet  forms  of  the 
Unknown,  in  which  float  the  persons 
and  the  things  which  bis  imagination 
creates— of  the  mysterious  Power 
which  overshadows  them  and  deter¬ 
mines  their  destinies.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  Consider  any  fine  poem,  how¬ 
ever  short  or  slight  it  may  be,  and  you 
will  seldom  find  its  beauty  or  its  sub¬ 
limity  confined  to  the  common  affairs 
of  dally  life.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
owes  these  qualities  to  an  allusion  to 
the  mystery  of  human  fate,  to  some 
new  link  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  temporal  and  the  eter¬ 
nal.'* 

In  his  earlier  dramas  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  conception  of  this  Unknown 
was,  almost  without  qualification,  of  a 
pessimistic  and  gloomy  description;  and 
it  is  in  evoking  this  atmosphere  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  horror,  of  impending  and  inev¬ 
itable  fate,  that  his  peculiar  power  lies. 
Even  those  devices  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  most  readily  to  parody,  such  as 
the  half-bewildered  repetition  by  one 
speaker  of  the  words  just  uttered  by 
another,  help  in,  the  production  of  this 
effect.  Three  of  the  shorter  plays  may, 
in  fact,  best  be  described  as  studies  in 
the  atmosphere  of  impending  doom. 
In  L’Intruse  we  have  the  picture  of  a 
family  circle,  assembled  in  the  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  mother  is 
lying  ill,  and  the  sense  of  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  terrible  visitor,  realized 
at  first  and  most  of  all  by  the  blind 
grandfather,  resisted  for  a  time  by  the 
father  and  the  uncle,  but  at  last  com¬ 
municating  itself  to  all  the  family.  In 
IntMeur  (a  less  impressive  study)  we 
have,  as  it  were,  the  same  effect  viewed 
from  outside,  a  family  group,  unsus¬ 
pecting  trouble,  watched  from  without 
by  a  group  of  persons  who  have  come 
to  carry  to  them  the  news  of  the  death 

«•  ‘"niettr#,*’  Tol.  !.  Pref.  p.  x. 


of  one ‘Of  the  daughters  of  the  house  by 
drowning,  but  who  hesitate  to  break  in 
on  them  with  such  a  message,  until  the 
approach  of  the  crowd  with  the  dead 
body  force  them  into  action.  Finally, 
in  La  Mart  de  Tintagilea,  a  drama  which 
eludes  description  by  the  very  unreality 
of  its  plot  when  stated  in  plain  words, 
we  have  an  overwhelmingly  oppressive 
accumulation  of  horror  and  mystery, 
made  more  terrible  and  pathetic  by  be¬ 
ing  all  directed  to  compass  the  death  of 
an  innocent  and  uncomprehending 
child. 

In  the  longer  plays,  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  of  tragedy  is  present,  but  the 
characters  are  allowed  more  action, 
and  there  is  more  development  of  plot, 
though  not  always  of  a  very  coherent 
kind.  There  is  also  a  progressive  in¬ 
crease  of  strength  in  the  human  ele¬ 
ment,  the  individuality  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  having  more  influence  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  destiny  in  the  later  plays  than 
in  the  earlier.  La  Princesse  Maleine  the 
earliest  of  the  series  (written  in  1890), 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  night¬ 
mare,  in  which  the  various  personages 
move  blindly  and  helplessly,  uttering 
incoherent  cries,  until  their  fate  strikes 
them  down.  PeUias  et  M4lisande  is  a 
variation  on  the  Paolo  and  Francesca 
motive,  wholly  lacking,  it  is  true,  in  the 
force  and  vivid  individuality  given  to  it 
by  Dante,  and  somewhat  irritating,  in 
spite  of  its  pathos,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
vertebrate  character  of  the  principal 
personages.  In  AUadine  et  Palomules 
the  plot  in  outline  is  the  old  story  of 
May  and  December,  the  old  husband 
and  the  young  wife,  with  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  young  and  gallant  lover;  but 
though  the  plot  is  slight  and  the  lover, 
Palomides,  but  lightly  drawn,  there  is 
interest  in  the  character  of  the  old 
king,  Ablamore,  there  is  pathos  in  the 
very  helplessness  of  AUadine,  and  there 
is  beauty  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of  Asto- 
laine,  the  young  daughter  of  the  king 
by  an  earlier  marriage,  for  whose 
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hand  Palomides  had  originally  been 
destined.  But  the  finest  of  all  the 
plays,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  is 
surely  Aglavaine  et  Silysette,  the  last, 
with  the  exception  of  two  trifies,  that 
M.  Maeterlinck  has  produced,  though 
written  so  long  ago  as  1896.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  would  be  successful  on 
the  stage;  for,  in  addition  to  the  unreal¬ 
ity  common  to  all  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
work,  which  suits  so  ill  with  the  foot¬ 
lights,  it  has  almost  no  action,  its  in¬ 
terest,  and  its  beauty  too,  lying  in  dia¬ 
logues  which  are  little  more  than  philo¬ 
sophical  disquisitions.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  gained  by  hearing  these  from 
the  mouth  of  an  actor  rather  than  read¬ 
ing  them  from  the  printed  book,  while 
some  things  would  be  absurd  on  the 
stage  which  we  can  ignore  when  we 
are  merely  reading  them.  As  a  liter¬ 
ary  drama,  however,  it  is  both  beauti¬ 
ful  and  poetic.  The  three  principal 
characters,  M616andre,  Aglavaine,  and 
S61ysette,  all  command  our  sympathy. 
All  strive  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  nobility 
the  problem  which  confronts  them,  the 
efforts  of  the  formerly  light-hearted 
SSlysette,  little  more  than  a  child  that 
she  is,  to  rise  to  the  standard  of  the 
maturer  wisdom  and  nobility  of  Agla¬ 
vaine  being  especially  touching;  and 
her  failure  to  find  any  solution  save  the 
old  one  of  a  voluntary  death,  if  disap¬ 
pointing  as  philosophy  (especially  in 
the  light  of  the  position  assumed  by  the 
author  in  Wisdom  and  Destiny),  is  pa¬ 
thetically  effective  as  drama.  The 
whole  play,  to  our  mind,  is  the  best 
piece  of  dramatic  work  that  M.  Maeter- 
iinck  has  yet  done,  and  it  encourages 
us  to  hope  that,  if  he  should  return  to 

since  tbii  wai  written  M.  Maeterlinck  baa 
produced  another  drama,  “Monna  Vanna,”  of 
which  repreaentatlona  wonld  already  have  been 
flren  In  this  conntry  but  for  tbe  unexpected  In- 
terrentlon  of  the  Cenaor.  Conalderlng  the  tone 
and  tbe  aub^ecta  of  tbe  playa  which  appear  on 
our  atage  without  hindrance.  It  la  aurprlalng  (to 
aay  tbe  leaat)  to  find  tbe  line  drawn  at  a  drama 
which,  whaterer  objectlona  may  be  made  to  It, 
at  leaat  deea  not  depend  for  Ita  Intereat  either 


this  form  of  literature,  he  may  have  yet 
greater  gifts  to  give  us.” 

It  is  indeed  his  promise,  not  less  tham 
bis  performance,  that  makes  M.  Mae¬ 
terlinck  an  interesting  subject  of  study 
to  the  lover  of  letters.  We  do  not  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  writer  of  phenomenal 
genius,  nor,  if  his  work  were  to  be- 
closed  at  the  point  which  he  has  now 
reached,  would  he  leave  a  permanent 
mark  on  the  literature  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  But  at  a  time  like  the  pre.sent,  m 
when  the  impetus  of  one  age  of  liter¬ 
ary  productiveness  has  spent  itself, 
while  its  successor  is  not  yet  visible, 
one  looks  with  eagerness  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  writer  with  a  new  message,  or 
at  least  with  a  new  voice.  M.  Mae¬ 
terlinck’s  message,  so  far  as  we  can 
yet  read  it,  is  not  new,  but  there  is 
much  that  is  new  in  his  method  of  de¬ 
livering  it;  while  the  message  itself 
seems  to  be  acquiring  a  greater  lofti¬ 
ness  of  tone,  and  to  be  rising  from  the 
somewhat  dreary  and  commonplace, 
depths  of  pessimism  and  fatalism  to  a 
truer  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the- 
human  soul  and  of  the  mission  that  is 
laid  upon  it.  He  is  at  least  free  froni- 
the  materialism  which,  not  so  much  as 
a  definite  philosophical  creed  as  in  the 
form  of  an  excessive  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  pleasures  of  a  worldly  life, 
is  so  marked  and  dangerous  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  present  day.  Whether 
we  go  the  whole  way  with  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck  or  not,  it  is  good  to  be  reminded 
that,  after  all,  it  is  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  nature  that  counts,  and  that  it 
depends  greatly  on  ourselves  whether 
we  give  it  fair  play  or  stunt  its  devel¬ 
opment  by  neglect.  It  is  easier,  per- 

on  the  Idealization  ot  rice  or  on  the  realistic 
presentation  of  It.  It  Is  Impossible  to  discuss  ’ 
the  work  at  length  here,  but  It  may  be  briefly 
said  that  It  Is  more  of  a  drama  and  loss  of  a 
poem  or  a  philosophy  than  any  of  Its  predeces- 
aon,  and  that  It  shows  that  M.  MaeterUnck  Is 
still  capable  of  striking  out  fresh  lines  and  of  ' 
attracting  the  Interest  of  those  who  care  for  - 
Imaginatlre  literature. 
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baps,  to  read  M.  Maeterlinck  in  the 
quiet  of  a  country  retreat  than  in  the 
turmoil  of  daily  work  in  great  cities; 
but  that  is  just  because  his  thoughts 
partake  of  the  softening  and  refreshing 
character  of  the  country,  and  provide 
an  antidote  to  over-absorption  in  mate¬ 
rial  ideas  and  cares. 

If  we  were  wise,  we  should  all  make 
a  point  of  refreshing  the  spiritual  side 
of  our  nature,  not  only  by  the  aid  of  re¬ 
ligion,  but  by  the  deliberate  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  practice  of  reading  imag¬ 
inative  literature.  Most  of  us  have 
known  that  practice  at  one  time  or 
another,  generally  at  the  stage  when 
life  and  literature  are  alike  new,  and 
the  glories  of  the  great  creative  mas¬ 
ters  of  literature  are  unfolding  them¬ 
selves  before  us  for  the  first  time;  but 
as  other  interests  and  professional 
cares  and  duties  Increase,  the  study  of 
literature  is  apt  to  be  set  aside,  and 
the  taste  for  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
atrophied.  It  is  not  enough  to  read 
contemporary  fiction,  which  is,  as  a 
rule,  merely  a  form  of  mental  relaxa¬ 
tion;  nor  is  it  enough  to  read  books  of 
information,  such  as  histories  and  biog¬ 
raphies,  or  treatises  on  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  science.  Least  of  all  is  it 
enough  to  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
miscellaneous  condensed  food  offered 
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by  magazines  at  the  almost  inevitable 
cost  of  mental  indigestion.  What  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  to  the  masters  of 
imaginative  literature,  whose  thoughts 
move  on  the  higher  planes  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  verities,  who  lead  us  away  from  the 
small  Interests  of  dally  life  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  truths  which  alone  make  daily  life 
worth  living.  Some  people  can  dwell 
among  these  spiritual  truths  without 
external  assistance;  but  the  majority 
of  mankind  need  such  assistance,  and 
can  find  it  in  the  words  of  these  proph¬ 
ets  of  our  race.  Every  lover  of  litera¬ 
ture  has  his  own  special  masters,  to 
whom  he  can  have  recourse  without 
fear  of  disappointment;  but  while  we 
have,  in  our  own  language  alone, 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  Milton  and 
Bunyan,  George  Herbert  and  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Browne,  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
and  Keats,  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  Bus¬ 
kin  and  Pater,  Browning  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  all  tastes  can  surely  find  some¬ 
thing  to  help  and  satisfy  them.  We  do 
not  class  M.  Maeterlinck  yet  with  this 
company  of  immortals;  but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he,  like  them,  is  “on  the  side  of 
the  angels,”  that  we  find  his  writings 
stimulative  and  refreshing,  and  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  work  which 
he  may  yet  have  in  store  for  us  in  the 
future. 


THE  LOT  OF  THE  SERVANT. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
question  of  domestic  service,  both  on 
the  side  of  the  serving  and  of  the 
served.  Human  beings  who  are  forced 
by  circumstances  into  daily  contact 
must,  in  whatever  relation  they  stand  to 
each  other,  inevitably  come  into  unpleas¬ 
ant  collision  at  times.  All  intercourse 
based  on  compulsory  Juxtaposition 
VOL.  LXZTI  441 


must  be  occasionaliy  difficult;  and  most 
difficult  of  all,  probably,  under  those 
conditions  in  which  to  the  one  side  is 
ascribed  by  convention  the  right  to 
command  and  to  the  other  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obey. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  these' 
pages,  on  broad  general  grounds,  tlie 
relation  of  employer  and  employed;  I 
am  not  competent  to  deal  with  so  vast 
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a  question,  inTOlring  the  eternal  con¬ 
flict  and  readjustment  of  unequal  so¬ 
cial  forces.  I  am  ready  with  no  general 
scheme  of  reform.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  advocate  the  employment  of  either 
machinery  or  gentlewomen  to  replace 
our  vanishing  cooks  and  housemaids. 
The  time  will  slowly,  gradually,  inevit¬ 
ably  come  when  the  incessant  shifting 
and  alteration  of  social  conditions  must 
bring  about  fresh  social  expedients:  let 
us  in  the  meantime  see  if  we  cannot 
make  endurable  a  state  of  things  not 
yet  ripe  for  actual  remedy. 

The  great  majority  of  households  in 
this  country  are  administered  by  wom¬ 
en  and  served  mostly  by  women.  We 
will  consider  it  therefore  from  that 
point  of  view.  It  is  generally  the  mis¬ 
tresses  and  not  the  masters  of  house¬ 
holds  who  have  to  deal  as  best  they 
may,  in  some  empiric  fashion,  with  the 
phase  of  the  arduous  problem  pre¬ 
sented  within  their  own  four  walls. 
How  do  they  approach  it?  The  aver¬ 
age  woman,  taking  one  c  ass  with 
another,  has  not  a  mind  am’,  character 
constructed  on  flne,  noble,  generous 
lines:  yet  it  is  most  miserably  in  the 
hands  of  these  thousands  of  average 
keepers  of  the  house  that  it  lies  day 
after  day  to  deal  with  the  question  we 
are  discussing,  day  after  day  to  add 
their  mistakes  to  the  sum  of  those  of 
others,  until  the  whole  system  appears 
to  be  one  gigantic  mistake.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  mistake,  perhaps  it  is  not.  “Time 
will  show,"  as  we  delude  ourselves  by 
saying— forgetting  that  Time  is  ironi¬ 
cally  apt  to  put  the  question  to  one  gen- 
erafion  and  to  show  the  answer  to  the 
next.  Domestic  service  may  very  pos¬ 
sibly,  as  some  say,  be  on  the  verge  of 
undergoing  some  radical  transforma¬ 
tion  which  will  practically  put  an  end 
to  it  altogether,  or  it  may  destined 
to  continue  under  modified  conditions. 
We  who  are  the  mistresses  of  to-day 
are  happily  not  called  upon  to  be  the 
prophetesses  as  well,  or  to  forecast  the 


form  in  which  those  changes  may  take 
place.  In  any  case  we  shall  probably 
not  be  there  to  see.  Nor,  happily,  is  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  say  all  there  is 
to  be  said  or  think  all  there  is  to  be 
thought  on  the  principle  of  Servitude, 
or  the  Labor  Question.  Our  duty,  of  a 
less  imposing  and  more  practical  kind, 
lies  before  us  plainly  enough,  for  those 
who  will  see  it:  it  is  to  make  the  best 
of  things  as  they  are,  pending  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  making  them  what  they  should 
be.  , 

The  possession  of  authority  offers  uu- 
limited  evil  opportunities  to  the  meaner 
natures,  ranging  from  the  lodging- 
house  keeper  who  bullies  her  slavey  to 
the  lady  of  title  who  vents  her  ill-hu¬ 
mor  upon  her  maid.  Add  to  this  that 
the  great  mass  of  servants,  as  well  as 
the  great  mass  of  mistresses,  are  not 
often  endowed  with  tact,  sympathy,  or 
sweet  temper  in  any  marked  degree, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  materials 
are  not  promising  out  of  which  to  con¬ 
struct  a  harmonious  and  agreeable  re¬ 
lation  between  employer  and  employed. 
But  these  are  the  only  materials  which 
lie  to  our  hand,  and  which  we  have  to 
use:  these  and  no  others.  It  is  with  us, 
the  employers,  that  lies  the  chief  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  bettering  the  situation  in 
some  way  which  will  make  it  endur¬ 
able  for  the  moment;  our  subordinates 
have  enough  to  do  in  filling  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  day  under  our  somewhat 
spasmodic  direction,  without  being 
called  upon  for  a  perfect  theory  of  life 
as  well.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  prevents 
Intelligent  women  from  discussing 
their  servants  to  any  extent  in  general 
society,  and  considering  together  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  which  so  very  often  throw 
an  instructive  light  on  the  big  general 
question.  It  is  in  fact  a  subject  prac¬ 
tically  tabooed  in  ordinary  social  inter¬ 
course,  and  this  mainly  because  of  the 
foolish  utterances  of  foolish  women 
who  spend  their  time  in  relating  tales 
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of  the  petty  misdemeanors  of  their  do¬ 
mestics,  tales  which  do  but  too  often 
bring  Into  lurid  evidence  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  employer.  This  Is  not  the 
way  to  Investigate  the  subject  to  any 
profit.  But  since  the  question  con¬ 
fronts  sooner  or  later  every  educated 
woman  In  the  kingdom  we  must  Inves¬ 
tigate  it,  we  ought  to  discuss  it;  it 
should  be  one  of  our  principal  subjects 
of  preoccupation  to  realize  our  attitude 
towards  it,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  derelictions  of  others,  but 
also  of  our  own.  liCt  us  be  quite  frank 
with  ourselves.  Let  us  realize  where 
we  st.and  in  relation  to  this  Important 
question,  and  what  is  our  attitude  to¬ 
wards  it;  realize  how  in  truth  we  label 
this  close  daily  relation  to  those  of  a 
different  education  and  tradition  from 
ourselv'es.  The  word  “truth,”  Indeed, 
is  almost  too  weighty  to  toss  about  to 
one  point  and  another  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  to  apply  to  an  artificial  condition 
of  society  probably  destined  to  pass 
away.  But  we  can  have  something,  a 
set  of  opinions,  convictions  if  you  will, 
which  for  the  moment  stand  to  us  for 
the  truth,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  our  Im¬ 
pulse  towards  it;  and  it  is  that  impulse 
which  makes  us  honest  and  upright, 
even  If  our  conclusion  may  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  one,  which  we  abandon  after¬ 
wards.  But  let  us  take  care  that  these 
convictions  do  not  stand  between  us 
and  the  best  way  of  handling  the  sit¬ 
uation,  that  they  do  not  mislead  instead 
of  guiding  us.  If  only  it  were  possible 
that  we  could  by  some  yet  unknown 
process  have  an  Instantaneous  photo¬ 
graph  of  what  is  going  on  in  our  minds, 
we  should  probably  be  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  we  are  when  we  see  photo¬ 
graphs  of  people  walking  and  appar¬ 
ently  going  about  on  their  heels.  In 
the  minds  of  some  of  us,  whose  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  alternate  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  the  camera  might  re¬ 
veal  the  unspoken,  unwritten  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  existence  of  hewers  of 


wood  and  drawers  of  water  is  taken 
for  granted,  to  the  extent  indeed  that 
if  enough  of  such  persons  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  to  serve  us  we  actually  make  a 
grievance  of  the  fact.  We  assume  tac¬ 
itly  that  they  must  exist  since  they  are 
needed  for  our  convenience,  but  that  if 
they  do  not  carry  out  our  ordinances 
their  existence  is  not  justified;  that 
they  should  be  treated  kindly,  in  some 
careless  fashion,  when  there  is  no 
reason  to  the  contrary;  but  legitimately 
treated  otherwise  when  we  feel  Ill  or 
tired.  This,  we  might  find,  would  be^ 
the  condition  of  half  the  average  house¬ 
holds  from  which  we  would  glean  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  species  of" 
employer,  who  with  painstaking  and 
deliberate  intention  tries  to  imagine 
herself  into  the  point  of  view  of  those 
she  employs,  and  to  the  best  of  her- 
ability  behaves  in  accordance  with  it. 
I  believe  that  the  danger  here  is  that: 
she  will  find  so  many  ready-made  opin¬ 
ions  to  her  hand,  she  will  start  with  so 
many  well-meant  but  obscuring  gener¬ 
alizations,  that  she  will  be  totally  un¬ 
able  to  see  things  as  they  are.  In  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  will  probably  attrib¬ 
ute  to  her  domestics  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
stant  resentment  at  the  subordinate 
position  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  destiny,  a  constant  undying 
wish  for  independence,  a  sense  of 
grievance  at  not  possessing  it.  She  un¬ 
consciously,  in  trying  to  imagine  their 
minds,  represents  them  by  her  own. 
Here  also,  I  believe,  are  falsities  which 
we  need  to  sweep  away,  and  here  Is 
where  the  crying  need  of  honesty  to¬ 
wards  ourselves  and  others  comes  in. 
Let  us  try  to  describe  the  situation 
with  absolute  honesty.  Let  us  frankly 
admit  that  the  mistress  of  a  household 
is  condemned  to  the  end  of  the  time 
that  she  shall  deal  with  the  question 
to  do  so  partly  in  the  dark;  that  it  must 
remain  eternally  as  impossible  to  her 
fully  to  realize  what  is  going  on  in  the 
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tniuds  of  those  she  employs  in  domestic 
service,  as  it  is  for  them  clearly  to  com¬ 
prehend  hers.  She  must  inevitably,  in 
picturing  their  point  of  view,  mingle 
her  own  with  it,  her  own  standards, 
her  own  outlook,  her  desires,  and  they 
will  unconsciously  do  the  same  by  hers. 
What  will  seem  to  her  the  salient  point 
In  the  aptitudes,  the  capacities,  the 
preferences  of  another  class,  will  be, 
as  it  is  in  those  of  another  country,  in 
truth  the  point  where  they  differ  most 
from  herself.  She  would  probably  be 
mistaken  also  in  invariably  assuming 
on  their  part  a  constant  indignant  in¬ 
ward  protest  at  the  unjustly  distributed 
balance  of  circumstances.  For  that  it 
is  unjustly  distributed,  in  the  sense  that 
the  individual  destinies  of  any  group  of 
people  are  probably  in  no  case  based  on 
the  deserts  of  each  individual,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  doubt.  But  given  that 
injustice,  given  that  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion,  let  us  not  invariably  attribute  the 
same  view  of  things  to  those  we  em¬ 
ploy  as  we  should  feel  in  our  own 
minds,  with  our  present  training,  if  our 
outlook  were  the  same  as  theirs.  The 
minds  of  the  educated,  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  their  imagination,  fed  by  inces¬ 
sant  contact  in  books  and  in  speech 
with  the  imagination  and  experience  of 
others,  and  deflected  in  one  direction  or 
another  by  the  measureless  influence  of 
time,  tradition,  and  surroundings,  must 
necessarily  be  susceptible  in  a  more 
acute  degree  to  the  various  phenomena 
of  existence  than  are  the  minds  of  the 
uneducated.  It  is  those  varying  suscep¬ 
tibilities  induced  by  habit  and  educa¬ 
tion  which  create  our  impression  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  and  give  us  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  that  which  is  desirable  or  unde¬ 
sirable,  tolerable  or  intolerable.  We 
assume  that  there  are  certain  human 
Joys  and  sorrows  before  which  all  men 
are  equal,  which  lie  for  all  on  the  same 
plane  of  rejoicing  or  of  suffering;  and  it 
is  well,  for  purposes  of  practical  con¬ 
duct,  to  assume  that  it  should  be  so. 


But  yet  in  our  hearts  we  know  even 
this  equality  to  be  a  good  deal  a  con¬ 
vention.  The  same  Incident,  the  same 
misfortune  even,  happening  to  two 
people  with  entirely  different  outlooks 
on  life,  is  no  longer  the  same,  it  is 
something  different.  There  are  some 
forms  of  suffering  absolute,  so  to 
speak;  there  are  others  of  suffering  rel¬ 
ative,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  universe 
fall  short  of  the  standard  which  the 
sufferer hasgrowntoconsider  necessary. 

We  have  all  been  taught  to  believe 
Aiat  pity  is  a  virtue  almost  divine,  and 
we  cultivate  that  virtue  in  ourselves 
with  an  inward  glow  of  self-satisfac¬ 
tion,  without  realizing  that  we  often 
expend  it  in  a  quite  mistaken  direction. 
The  real  immense  hardship  of  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  lot  is  to  be  governed  by  the  petty, 
the  mean-minded.  For  that  let  us  pity 
them,  and  pity  every  man  or  woman. 
In  whatever  position  in  life,  who  Is 
dally  and  hourly  subject  to  such.  But 
do  not  let  us  pity  them  for  certain 
things  which  would  be  hardship  to  our¬ 
selves  if  we  did  them,  but  which  are 
no  hardship  to  those  who  have  taken 
such  things  for  granted  from  their 
birth.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mislead¬ 
ing  sentimentality  to  Ignore  this  very 
radical  difference  of  outlook  and  stand¬ 
ard.  Let  us,  in  endeavoring  justly  to 
estimate  and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
those  dependent  on  us,  have  the  candor 
to  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  should 
probably  suffer  acutely  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  partake  of  their  pleas¬ 
ures.  I  will  cite,  from  among  many 
others,  two  facts  that  will  show  the 
truth  of  my  allegation.  A  royal  prin¬ 
cess  flnding  herself  by  chance  one  day 
in  a  crowd,  and  having  unaccountably 
not  been  preserved  In  the  customary 
manner  from  the  contact  of  the  multi-, 
tude,  turned  round  and  said  with  a  con¬ 
centrated  expression  of  indignant  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  horrible  undreamt-of  ex¬ 
perience:  “Why,  what  Is  that?  I— I— 
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believe  somebody  touched  me!”  As  a 
counterpart  to  this  is  the  foliowing  in¬ 
cident:  there  had  been  a  terrible  crowd 
in  which  lives  had  well-nigh  been  lost 
in  the  streets  of  a  provincial  town  dur¬ 
ing  an  election,  and  a  certain  gentle¬ 
woman,  much  concerned  to  find  that  a 
working  woman  of  her  acquaintance 
had  been  in  the  thick  of  it,  expressed 
her  sympathy.  ‘‘Lor’,  mum!”  replied 
the  other,  much  surprised  at  this  point 
of  view,  and  with  an  expression  of 
glowing  rapture  on  her  face,  ‘‘but  a’  do 
loike  a  good  scroonch!” 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  many,  many 
incidents,  many  conditions  of  daily  life, 
to  which  the  servant  class  is  exposed, 
and  which  appear  to  those  placed  above 
them  the  most  terrible  trials,  do  not 
appear  in  the  same  light  to  the  imag¬ 
ined  sufferers.  That  is  why  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  expedient  suggested  at  in¬ 
tervals,  of  trying  to  import  on  to  this 
lower  level  the  service  of  gentlewomen 
who  must  start  handicapped  by  a  whole 
range  of  drawbacks  and  difficulties  to 
the  ordinary  servant  non-existent,  does 
not  offer  much  hope  of  solving  the  do¬ 
mestic  problem.  The  lady-servant 
must  necessarily  waste  a  good  deal  of 
tissue  either  in  constant  incessant  re¬ 
adjustments  of  standard,  or  in  heroical¬ 
ly  pretending  to  ignore  differences;  and 
always,  Inevitably,  have  a  false,  dis¬ 
torted  view  of  what  the  condition  of 
life  really  is  that  she  is  trying  to  oc¬ 
cupy,  an  entirely  different  view  from 
that  of  the  person  who  would  natural¬ 
ly  occupy  it.  I  am  using,  no  doubt,  un¬ 
scientific  terms;  I  am  not  contending 
that  it  is  an  ideal  condition,  or  even  an 
Inevitable  condition,  to  have  masters 
and  servants  or  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed;  but  since  during  a  lengthened 
period  of  social  evolution  these  condi¬ 
tions  have  arisen,  there  are  at  this  time 
of  day  certain  people  of  whom  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  correct  to  say  that  they  ‘‘natur¬ 
ally”  occupy  one  or  another  of  these 
positions,  and  each  one  of  them  proba¬ 


bly  will  be  most  successful  in  life  in 
filling  that  niche  towards  which  he  or 
she  “naturally”  gravitates.  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  eternal  virtue  in  try¬ 
ing  to  precipitate  the  slow  insensible 
fusion  of  society  by  seeking  to  ignore 
differences  in  our  present  social  stand¬ 
ing,  and  to  import  the  service  of  gentle¬ 
women  into  households  where  there  are 
servants  of  a  different  class  as  well.  I 
have  seen  instances  in  which  the  expe¬ 
dient  was  tried  and  did  not  succeed, 
not  because  the  gentlewoman  was  not 
heroically  determined  to  do  her  best 
and  accept  everything  that  came  in  her 
way,  but  because  she  was  always,  even 
if  voluntarily  and  unconsciously,  kept 
at  arm’s  length  by  those  of  a  different 
breeding  with  whom  she  had  to  work, 
and  made  to  feel  that  she  had  under¬ 
taken  duties  that  in  the  partition  of  life 
did  not  legitimately  belong  to  her. 

One  of  the  chief  precepts  Inculcated 
by  our  early  training  is  that  the  wish 
for  independence  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues.  In  practice,  however,  when 
that  desire  is  manifested  to  excess  in 
any  degree  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  most 
inconsistently  looked  upon  and  dealt 
with  as  entirely  the  reverse.  There  are 
no  doubt— and  woe  to  the  world  if  there 
were  not— an  immense  number  of  men 
and:  women  burning  with  a  passionate 
desire  for  the  independence  that  has 
been  denied  to  them,  for  the  right  to 
live  their  own  lives,  to  have  glorious 
portions  of  time  for  which  they  are  ac¬ 
countable  to  no  one  but  themselves, 
time  in  which  to  cherish  possibility  and 
dream  of  achievement.  But  we*  must 
also  recognize  on  the  other  hand  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  people  in  eveiy 
class,  and  especially  among  women,  is 
implanted  strongly  the  desire  to  be 
ruled,  to  obey,  to  be  one  of  a  graded 
community,  to  be  in  submission  to  some 
visible  authority,  to  have  the  path  of 
duty  neatly  pointed  out  by  convenient 
signposts  at  every  hundred  yards,  and 
never  for  a  minute  to  have  the  respon- 
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sibility  one’s  self  of  wondering  where 
it.  lies.  To  be  so  situated  that  one  has 
tbe  possibility  of  different  courses  of 
action  is,  in  any  position  of  life,  to  have 
tbe  possibility  of  many  mistakes.  It  is 
not  on  tbe  wboie  a  bad  way  of  going 
straight  to  tbe  desired  end,  although  a 
somewhat  inglorious  method  perhaps, 
to  walk  through  life  between  two  walls. 
Dot  seeing  what  lies  either  on  the  one 
side  of  them  or  on  tbe  other.  And 
when  that  path  has  become  by  habit 
a  tolerably  congenial  one,  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  recurring  daily  duties  can  be 
so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  time  with¬ 
out  breathlessly  overcrowding  it,  the 
result  should  be  something  not  unlike 
peace  of  mind.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
filing  of  satisfied  conscience  combined 
with  the  steadying  sense  of  having 
every  day  and  all  day  something  ob¬ 
vious  to  do,  with  no  mental  strain  in 
selecting  w  in  executing  it,  that  has  led 
to  the  deifying  of  manual  labor,  which 
appears  in  the  minds  of  some  poets  to 
offer  more  opportunities  for  heroism 
than  some  other  forms  of  less  conspic¬ 
uous  duty.  The  latter  may  neverthe¬ 
less  be  far  more  diflScult  and  demand 
a  greater  effort  of  self-denial.  Those 
who  celebrate  in  verse  and  in  prose  the 
divineness  of  drudgery  must  necessa¬ 
rily  belong  to  the  class  of  the  lettered 
and  articulate,  that  is,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  to  tbe  class  that  does  not  and 
cannot  see  manual  labor  as  it  appears 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  the  inevitable 
channel  of  activity.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  beautiful,  no  doubt,  in  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  in  which,  in  case  of 
need,  one  with  finer  aptitudes  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  would  content  herself  with 
eternally  sweeping  a  room.  But  this 
seems  to  me  quite  a  falsifying  stand¬ 
ard  to  take  for  the  doings  of  those  in 
domestic  service.  The  counterpart  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  ordinary  ser¬ 
vant  sweeps  a  room  is  not  that  with 
which  her  mistress  would  take  a  broom 
and  sweep  it  too;  but  rather  the  spirit 


—without  enthusiasm  probably  as  with¬ 
out  complaint— with  which  the  latter 
fulfils  her  own  daily  round  of  duties, 
often  tedious  and  monotonous,  no 
doubt,  like  any  daily  routine. 

This  is  not  tbe  place  to  discuss  so 
big  a  question  as  the  initial  equality  or 
Inequality  of  human  beings.  In  many 
respects,  no  doubt,  they  are  all  equal, 
in  tbe  number  of  their  bones  and  of 
their  muscles,  in  the  component  parts 
of  their  physical  frame:  they  may  even, 
over  a  large  number,  be  equal  in  the 
average  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
possibilities  they  start  with,  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  exactly  the  same  treatment 
and  given  the  same  opportunities.  But 
since,  from  the  crowding  and  compli¬ 
cation  of  our  social  machinery,  they 
are  not  given  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
same  opportunities,  the  artificially  in¬ 
duced  Inequality  plays  pretty  much  the 
same  part  as  if  It  were  congenital.  Of 
two  people  five  feet  high,  the  one  who 
is  standing  on  a  mound,  even  if  arti¬ 
ficial  and  of  his  own  raising,  which  ele¬ 
vates  him  by  a  foot,  will  still  be  as 
much  a  foot  higher  than  the  other  as 
though  he  had  grown  to  that  height  by 
the  unassisted  development  of  his  own 
frame,  and  will  be  able  to  see  corres¬ 
pondingly  further.  Let  us  then,  for 
the  moment,  decently,  soberly,  and  un- 
hysterically  take  this  artificially  in¬ 
duced  Inequality  for  granted,  and  even 
assume  that  those  who  for  the  present 
-it  may  not  be  for  long— are  standing 
on  the  lower  level,  are  not  all  dying 
to  pull  down  those  who  are  on  the 
higher  one  and  to  take  their  place.  Let 
us  frankly  admit,  what  after  all  is  a 
platitude,  that  there  is  a  tendency  In 
some  human  beings  to  be  leaders,  and 
in  some  with  less  initiative  to  be  sub¬ 
ordinate.  Let  us  realize  that  in  course 
of  time,  by  a  series  of  chances,  one 
quite  ordinary  and  average  human  be¬ 
ing  may  find  himself,  or  let  us  rather 
say  in  this  context,  herself,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  commanding  another  quite  ordi- 
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nary  fellow  creature  of  about  the  same 
capacity,  and  be  nevertheless  in  a  re¬ 
lation  towards  the  latter  which  may 
make  an  entirely  satisfactory  working 
basis  for  life  if  the  business  contract 
between  them  is  based  on  justice  and 
common  sense  and  is  carried  out  witli 
a  judicious  admixture  of  sentiment,  but 
not  sentimentality.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  also  that  it  is  a  contract  in 
which,  though  both  sides  may  have  an 
equal  amount  of  obligations,  the  obli¬ 
gations  are  of  entirely  different  kinds. 

I  remember  hearing  of  an  excellent 
bishop,  who  when  his  carriage  came  to 
the  door  to  fetch  him  from  a  pleasant 
social  gathering,  at  an  hour  when  it 
would  have  been  quite  reasonable  to 
stay  longer,  said:  “I  do  not  allow  my 
coachman  to  keep  me  waiting,  I  will 
not  therefore  set  him  a  bad  example  by 
keeping  him  waiting.”  But  in  this  the 
bishop— I  trust  I  may  say  this  without 
profanity— seemed  to  me  rather  stupid. 
His  admirable  words  sounded  quite 
plausible,  and  no  doubt  impressed  his 
hearers,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  his  theory  of  life  was  false.  The 
contract  between  him  and  his  coach¬ 
man  was  that  the  bishop  paid  the 
coachman  a  certain  sum  a  year  on  the 
condition  that  the  coachman  gave  him 
his  time,  or  so  much  of  it  at  any  rate, 
as  is  included  by  common  consent  in 
the  duties  of  a  coachman,  and  that  pre¬ 
sumably  his  engagements  and  wishes 
were  subordinate  to  those  of  his  emj 
ployer.  It  may  appear  to  some  of  us, 
therefore,  that  to  try  to  adjust  the  sit¬ 
uation  so  that  the  bishop’s  time  should 
also  be  at  the  command  of  his  coach¬ 
man  was  a  piece  of  sentimentality 
which  must  have  considerably  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  working  of  life.  But  to 
go  to  this  extreme,  sentimentality 
though  it  be.  Is  certainly  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  curious  disregard  on 
the  part  of  many  employers,  women  es¬ 
pecially,  to  the  need  for  intervals  of  ab¬ 
solute  leisure  on  the  part  of  their  ser¬ 


vants,  that  leisure  which,  when  work  Is 
accomplished,  means  their  own  individ¬ 
ual  life  and  pleasures.  The  amazing 
idea  that  underlies  the  domestic  scheme 
of  many  housewives,  not  definitely 
formulated  perhaps  but  quite  definitely 
acted  on,  is  that  their  servants  should 
be  constantly  at  work,  and  that  if  they 
have  any  spare  time  on  their  hands  it 
means  that  they  have  not  enough  to 
do.  I  heard  the  other  day— It  would 
have  been  laughable  if  it  bad  not  been  * 
at  the  same  time  something  rather  to 
weep  over— a  mistress  of  a  household, 
who  is  used  herself  to  put  to  some  prof¬ 
it  two  or  three  hours  at  most  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  complaining  that  she 
had  found  one  of  her  servants  sitting 
with  her  arms  folded  doing  nothing. 
But  why  not?  It  seems  to  me  rather 
an  evidence  of  prompt  competence  for 
a  servant  to  have  a  margin  of  time  in 
which  to  sit  with  her  arms  folded,  after 
achieving  the  work  she  was  engaged 
to  do.  It  is  not  part  of  the  contract,  as 
employers  of  the  kind  I  have  described 
seem  to  think,  that  a  servant  should 
be  incessantly  employed.  That  is  one 
of  the  prejudices  which  should  be 
strenuously  combated. 

With  relation  to  any  subordinates, 
whether  In  age  or  position,  the  way  of 
safety  for  those  above  them  lies  in  di¬ 
minishing  as  much  as  possible  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  possible  crimes.  Here  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  knowledge  of  domestic 
matters  should  be  brought  to  bear.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
eternal  right  and  wrong,  but  with  the 
reciprocal  conditions  of  the  bargain  and 
the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  and 
order  in  the  bouse.  If  the  door-step  is 
left  unclean  it  is  right  that  the  maid 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  it  should  be 
rebuked,  because  that  is  part  of  what 
she  has  contracted' to  do;  but  she  has' 
not  contracted  when  the  doorstep  is 
done  never  to  look  out  of  the  window 
into  the  street,  or  never  to  wear  an 
ostrich  feather  in  her  hat  when  she  Is 
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off  duty,  or  not  to  read  a  novel  or  to 
play  at  cards,  or  anything  suitable  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  decorum,  when  her 
work  is  finished. 

The  small  amount  of  recognized  spare* 
time,  and  the  impossibility  of  having 
any  absolute  leisure  within  doors  not 
liable  to  be  impinged  upon  by  superior 
authority,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  so  many  people  of  to-day  fight 
shy  of  entering  domestic  service. 
Young  girls,  in  whatever  position  in  life, 
long  for  amusement,  long  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  choosing  that  amusement  for 
themselves,  and  having  according  to  the 
received  formula  “time  they  can  call 
their  own.”  Can  this  not  be  attained? 
It  is  no  good  for  the  housewives  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  running  from  one 
agency  to  another  and  then  complain 
that  the  supply  of  servants  is  dwind¬ 
ling.  Nor  is  it  much  more  effectual 
that  they  should  set  to  work  to  consider 
why  it  is  so  dwindling  if,  when  they 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  and  find  a 
reason,  they  stop  there  and  do  nothing 
to  remedy  it— nothing,  that  is  to  say, 
on  some  small  and  feasible  scale  in 
their  own  household.  One  reason  prob¬ 
ably  why  the  present  state  of  things  is 
unsatisfactory  is  that  either  employers 
do  nothing  to  remedy  it  at  all,  or  else 
they  put  forth  with  the  best  Intentions 
one  scheme  after  another  of  reform  on 
a  large  scale,  for  which  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe. 

Some  suggest  that  the  employment  of 
gentlewomen  will  permeate  domestic 
service  with  the  advantages  it  lacks; 
others,  that  the  work  should  be  done  by 
servants  living  out  of  the  bouse,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  the  way  which  would  in¬ 
volve  women  servants  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  streets  late  at  night  and  early  in 
the  morning,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all 
weathers;  some  look  for  salvation  to 
mechanical  appliances;  others  to  skilled 
labor;  others  to  a  plan  which  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  already  been  tried  in  Scotland, 
that  the  work  usually  done  by  servants 


should  be  instead  divided  amongst  the 
family  of  the  master  and  his  guests. 
Each  of  these  schemes  probably  has 
its  advantages,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out  as  intended  and  as  set  forth  on  pa¬ 
per.  Unhappily,  however,  any  project 
of  national  reform  on  a  large  scale, 
whether  concerning  domestic  service, 
the  labor  question,  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  education  even,  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  of  vital  Importance  to  the  coniinu- 
uity,  is  bound  from  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  formulated  by  chosen  minds,  by 
persons  fairly  prominent,  who  can 
never  presumably  be  among  the  great 
mass  of  those  liable  to  be  practically 
affected  by  it.  It  is  then  perforce  in 
its  working  translated  into  action  by 
the  ordinary  human  being,  or  worse;  it 
succeeds  with  some,  it  fails  with  others; 
the  failures,  since  it  is  they  who  raise 
a  clamor  of  complaint,  are  necessarily 
more  conspicuous  than  the  successes, 
and  then  we  all  cry  out  that  the  scheme 
is  a  bad  one.  We  forget  the  fact  that 
we  started  it  with  the  initial  mistake  of 
assuming  that  it  could  be  worked  out 
with  mathematical  certainty,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  units  to  which 
it  is  applied  will  have  a  personal  vari¬ 
ation  of  their  own,  constantly  making 
the  good  result  fall  short  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  or  another.  It  is  as  though  in  add¬ 
ing  up  a  sum  some  of  the  figures  should 
suddenly  decline  to  combine  peacefully 
with  their  next  neighbor:  as  though 
three  when  added  to  four  should  refuse 
one  day  to  become  seven,  but  should 
insist  on  being  nine  instead.  That  is 
the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  any  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  worked  out  in  the  terms  of 
human  beings,  and  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  that  is  why  there  are  so  many  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  making  success¬ 
ful  plans  for  their  welfare.  Here 
again,  however,  I  approach  issues  too 
wide  for  me  to  deal  with.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  simply,  to  consider  if  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  us — that  is, 
for  those  Englishwomen  who  are  mls- 
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tresses  of  households— to  tide  over  by 
earnest  and  honest  endeavor  this  dlfflr 
cult  and  ugly  join  In  human  experience, 
so  to  speak,  which  we  are  constantly 
seeing  and  hearing  referred  to  as  the 
crisis  in  domestic  service.  Let  us  take 
an  example  from  another  quasi-domes¬ 
tic  difficulty,  that  of  the  London  house¬ 
holder,  who  would  like  to  see  the  street 
he  lives  in  kept  clean.  One  way,  no 

doubt,  of  effecting  this  would 

be  that  the  State  should  clean  all 
the  streets.  But  if  it  does  not  do  it 
efficiently  then  the  next  best  plan 
would  seem  to  be  that  every  house¬ 
holder  should  clean  that  piece  of  the 
street  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
which  would  most  likely  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  Let  us  imagine  then,  even 
though  it  may  verge  upon  a  fairy-tale, 
a  Street  of  Content  in  which  this 
should  be  effected,  a  street  in  which 
outside  every  dwelling  the  pavement  is 
swept,  the  roadway  fair  and  whole¬ 
some.  Let  us  further  ask  ourselves  if 
inside  each  one  of  those  same  dwellings 
we  could  not  by  the  same  individual 
effort  achieve  something  better  still, 
not  only  in  attaining  the  outward  order, 
hut  the  still  fairer  seemliness  of  the 
spirit?  This  is  no  Utopia.  It  needs 
but  that  every  mistress  should  recog¬ 
nize  her  responsibility  towards  the 
small  corner  of  the  world  that  she  has 
to  govern,  that  she  should  see  that  it 
is  in  her  hands  to  determine,  both  in  in¬ 
tention  and  fulfilment,  whether  her  lit¬ 
tle  kingdom  shall  be  a  centre  of  griev¬ 
ance  and  revolt,  setting  in  motion 
germs  of  discontent,  or  whether  it  shall 
be  a  centre  of  harmonious  co-operation. 
Let  us  consider  then  how  we  may  best 
attain  this  latter  admirable  result;  let 
us  try  to  put  down  in  plain  language 
bow  we  must  set  about  it.  Time 
enough  to  wonder  what  we  shall  do 
when  the  race  of  servants  is  extinct: 
let  our  children  wonder  that.  And  let 
us  in  the  meanwhile  spend  our  time  to 
a  little  more  purpose  in  wondering  why 
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those  of  us  who  deal  with  their  ser¬ 
vants  in  a  careless  happy-go-lucky  in¬ 
considerate  fashion  ever  find  any  man 
or  woman  willing  to  remain  in  such 
service  at  all. 

It  is  no  easy  duty,  no  light  obligation, 
that  of  organizing  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  human  beings  assembled, 
haphazard  under  our  roof,  whose  wel¬ 
fare  depends  on  our  daily  decision,  and 
whom  custom  forbids  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  to  order  their  lives  themselves. 
It  is  indeed  an  immense  responsibility, 
although  many  of  us  bear  it  with  in¬ 
credible  lightheartedness.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  opinion  in  these  days  of  hy¬ 
gienic  knowledge  practically  compels 
the  well-to-do  employers  to  look  to  the 
material  well-being  of  their  servants;, 
to  provide  them  with  adequate  food, 
and  not  only  odds  and  ends  from  a  bet¬ 
ter  furnished  table;  to  see  that  their 
sleeping  rooms  are  large  and  airy,  and 
the  rooms  they  sit  in  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated,  two  advantages  which 
have  an  incalculable  effect  on  nerves 
and  spirits— and  to  pay  them  sufficient 
wages,  since  the  best  commodity  of 
whatever  kind  is  never  got  for  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price. 

It  is  well  that  the  housewife  should 
consider  these  conditions  essential. 
But  having  fulfilled  them  it  Is  not  well 
that  she  should  think  her  obligation 
stops  here.  Let  her,  while  regulating 
the  physical  atmosphere  of  her  house, 
care  anxiously  for  that  other  atmos¬ 
phere  as  well,  which  cannot  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  simple  method  of  count¬ 
ing  cubic  feet  or  opening  windows  at 
the  top.  Let  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  house  be  that  of  peace  and  seren¬ 
ity,  based  upon  what  is  well  called  the- 
“give-and-take”  of  dally  Intercourse, 
Implying  in  its  best  sense  a  giving 
forth  with  deliberate  intention  of  what 
is  desirable,  and  receiving  with  self- 
control  the  manifestations  of  others. 
Many  people,  without  intending  it, 
speak  brusquely  and  discourteously  to 
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their  servants,  and  though  they  may  such  things  tolerated  by  those  who 
only  do  so  occasionally,  put  themselves  should  know  better,  to  hear  women  of 


thereby  at  a  disadvantage.  For  it  is 
natural  that  the  unpleasing  utterance 
should  make  an  impression  where  the 
courteous  one  does  not.  One  remem¬ 
bers  the  place  where  one  stumbled  over 
a  stone  and  hurt  one’s  self  better  than 
the  smooth  piece  of  road  where  noth¬ 
ing  happened.  And  let  us  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  actual  language  of  inter¬ 
course,  apart  from  the  manner  of  using 
it,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  mistress  has  presumably  a  vocab¬ 
ulary  about  ten  times  as  big  as  that  of 
her  maid,  and  should  therefore  be  able 
to  convey  by  the  finer,  less  offending, 
more  skilful  shades  of  speech  that 
which  her  servants  may  only  be  able 
to  express  in  the  very  baldest  and  crud¬ 
est  terms.  It  is  from  this  habitual 
crudity  of  utterance,  I  believe,  that  the 
minor  dissensions  of  servants  between 
themselves  so  often  arise.  Half  the 
time  it  is  not  what  is  done  but  what 
is  said,  and  especially  how  it  is  said, 
that  puts  the  household  out  of  gear,  a 
fact  that  should  be  taken  into  account 
by  those  in  authority  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  adjust  differences.  A 
wise  mistress,  however,  will  interfere 
AS  little  as  possible  in  insignificant 
-domestic  crises;  her  Intervention  will 
thereby  be  the  more  effective  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  intervention  is  necessary. 
But  let  her  be  aware,  however,  even 
though  she  may  not  act  upon  it,  of 
what  is  going  on  in  her  household. 
There  is  sometimes  as  much  harm  done 
by  the  silence  of  trusted  servants  who 
ought  to  speak  as  by  the  over-communi¬ 
cativeness  of  those  who  ought  to  be  si¬ 
lent  And  let  not  mistress  and  maid 
drift  towards  that  repellent  form  of 
equality  which  consists  in  a  common 
interest  in  gossip,  which  leads  to  the 
latter  being  permitted,  nay  actually  en¬ 
couraged,  to  retail  stories  transmitted 
through  other  servants  about  the  mis¬ 
tress’s  friends.  It  is  amazing  to  find 


good  social  position,  who  appear  to  be 
gentlewomen,  relating  in  crowded 
drawing-rooms  gossiping  stories  which 
they  tell  you  they  have  learned  from 
their  maids.  We  can  hardly^  under 
these  conditions  expect  from  our  ser¬ 
vants  that  wise  and  discreet  reticence 
which  is  lacking  in  their  employers, 
but  is  yet  one  of  the  few  virtues  we 
demand  alike  from  the  server  and  the 
served.  There  are  some  virtues,  both 
of  a  major  and  a  minor  kind,  demanded 
from  our  servants,  which  are  made  so 
entirely  easy  to  ourselves  by  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  surroundings  that  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  we  possess  them, 
without  any  effort  or  any  merit  on  our 
own  part.  Such  is  honesty,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  sense  of  dealing  with 
other  people’s  possessions  without  ap¬ 
propriating  any  part  of  them:  such  are 
cleanliness  and  sobriety.  Again,  there 
are  other  qualities  which  are  virtues  in 
the  servant  but  that  are  not  required 
from  the  employer;  of  such  are  early 
rising,  diligence,  wearing  inconspicuous 
'  clothing,  obedience,  an  excess  of  thrift. 
There  are  other  qualities  almost  more 
essential  in  the  employer  than  in  the 
employed,  yet  demanded  from  both,  of 
which  the  very  existence  in  the  ser¬ 
vant  is  almost  dependent  upon  their  be¬ 
ing  displayed  by  the  mistress:  such  are 
uprightness,  self-control,  truthfulness, 
temperance  in  the  highest  sense,  cour¬ 
tesy,  unselfishness.  It  is  this  equip¬ 
ment,  more  difficult  and  more  uncertain 
of  attainment,  that  we  need  therefore 
to  make  the  greater  effort  to  attain, 
and  to  hold  up  to  those  around  us  as 
attainable.  The  ordinary  employer,  no 
doubt,  can  only  behave  in  an  ordinary 
way;  but  let  those  who  are  more  finely 
endowed  set  the  example  of  something 
better.  It  will  indeed  be  something  for 
this  generation  to  be  ashamed  of,  if 
women  of  distinguished  and  gentle  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  with  their  outlook  wld- 
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^ned  and  steadied  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  great  minds  have  said  and 
thought,  with  sympathies  sweetened  by 
the  daily  effort  to  realize  and  help  the 
rilves  of  others,  cannot  even  in  these  un- 
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settled  days  make  a  success  of  the 
tiny  field  of  existence  within  their  own 
four  walls,  by  winning  the  goodwill  of 
those  whom  an  inequality  of  destiny 
has  placed  in  their  service.  . 

Florence  Bell. 


TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


The  collapse  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  expe- 
'dltion  by  Franz  Josef  Land  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Commander  Peary  and  Cap- 
’tain  Sverdrup  from  their  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  the  Pole  from  the 
American  side  may  make  it  interest¬ 
ing  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
push  northwards  towards  this  goal 
•during  the  last  400  years.  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win's  richly-equipped  expedition  was 
frankly  stated  to  have  as  its  almost 
sole  object  a  dash  at  the  Pole,  and  al¬ 
though  both  the  expeditions  of  Corn- 
ana  nder  Peary  and  Captain  Sverdrup 
had  other  and  more  substantial  objects 
in  view,  still,  in  each  case,  these  were 
to  be  combined  w'lth  an  attempt  to 
pass  all  previous  records  In  this  di¬ 
rection. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  Kith 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
17th,  when  so  many  stages  of  the 
long  journey  to  the  North  Pole  were 
covered,  great  progress  was  made  in 
that  section  of  the  north  polar  area 
wdiich  lies  to  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Includes  the  extensive  land  masses  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  and  Spitsbergen.  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  in  the  Bona  Esper- 
anza,  120  tons,  Richard  Chancellor,  In 
the  Edward  Bonaventure,  160  tons, 
and  Cornelius  Durfourth,  in  the  Bona 


Confldentia,  90  tons,  first  led  the 
way  in  1553.  The  first  two  vessels 
reached  Kolguev  Island,  or  as  some 
claim  even  the  south-western  shore  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  about  72®  N.  lat¬ 
itude;  but  the  extent  of  the  voyage  is 
uncertain,  as  in  the  following  winter 
all  on  board,  numbering  some  62  souls, 
miserably  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 
There  is  no  doubt  however,  that  Ste¬ 
phen  Burrough  in  the  Searchthrift 
pinnace  reached  70®  20  min.  N.  latitude 
in  1556  and  sighted  the  coast  of  Nova¬ 
ya  Zemlya.  The  next  great  step  north¬ 
wards  in  this  direction  was  made 
by  the  Dutch  mariner,  William  Bar¬ 
ents.  Sent  by  the  merchants  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  in  the  ^lercury,  100  tons,  to 
discover  a  passage  to  China  round  the 
north  of  the  island,  he  sighted  on  July 
4,  1,594,  the  west  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  in  73®  25  min.  N.  latitude.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  journey,  he  passed  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Island,  finally 
reaching  Orange  Island  north  of  the 
77th  parallel.  Two  years  later  another 
stage  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole  was 
covered.  A  Dutch  expedition  compris¬ 
ing  two  vessels,  Barents  being  chief 
pilot  of  the  one  and  Cornelius  Ryp  In 
command  of  the  other,  sailed  north 
past  Bear  Island  to  Spltzbergen,  and 
In  following  its  shores,  then  ex- 
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plored  for  the  first  time,  reached  a  lat¬ 
itude  of  close  on  80*  N.  Even  this 
high  northing  was  surpassed,  however, 
by  Henry  Hudson  in  1607,  who,  in  a 
little  vessel  of  80  tons,  the  Hopewell, 
followed  the  Spitsbergen  coast  to  a 
point  by  dead  reckoning  81®  N.  Land 
was  stated  to  have  been  seen  as  far 
north  as  82®,  but  either  the  reckoning 
must  have  been  erroneous  or  ice  must 
have  been  mistaken  for  land.  In  1612, 
however,  Jonas  Poole  met  at  Spitsber¬ 
gen  Thomas  Marmaduke,  of  Hull  In 
the  Hopewell,  who,  Poole  states,  sailed 
as  far  north  as  82®,  two  degrees  be¬ 
yond  Hakluyt’s  Headland.  If  this 
statement  Is  well  founded,  no  further 
advance  towards  the  Pole  was  made 
in  this  or  any  other  direction — that  is, 
no  well-authenticated  advance— for 
considerably  over  200  years.  But  if 
Marmaduke’s  claim  is  allowed,  so 
must  be  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  whalers,  large  numbers  of  whom 
for  many  long  years  thought  nothing 
of  passing  80®  N.  latitude,  and  in  fa¬ 
vorable  seasons  may  possibly  have 
reached  a  degree  or  two  higher.  Con¬ 
fining  our  attention,  however,  to  au¬ 
thenticated  records,  and  remembering 
that  the  highest  northing  calculated 
from  observations  that  was  reached 
by  Hudson  was  80®  23  min.,  we  may 
mention  In  this  brief  rec(»tl  of  the 
stages  passed  in  the  journey  north¬ 
wards,  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Admiralty  In  1773  under  Captain  J.  C. 
Phipps  (afterward  Lord  Mulgrave). 
Phipps  reached  80®  48  min.  N.  latitude 
off  the  northwest  coast  of  Spitzbergen. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was 
the  polar  expedition  on  which  Nelson 
served.  A  more  marked  advance  was 
made  in  1806,  when  the  famous  whaler, 
William  Scoresby,  was  able  to  advance 
good  proof  that  he  had  reached  81® 
80  min.  N.  latitude  in  the  Spitzbergen 
Sea.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Lieuten¬ 
ant  W.  E.  Parry  far  to  outdistance  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  work  of  north 


polar  exploration.  Parry  set  sail  In 
the  Hecla  in  1827,  and  making  Trurea- 
berg  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitz¬ 
bergen,  his  base  of  operations,  started 
northwards  with  two  boats,  which  were 
fitted  with  steel-shod  runners  so  that 
they  might  serve  as  sledges.  In  spite 
of  the  toilsome  nature  of  the  Journey, 
he  and  his  men  pushed  over  the  ice, 
piled  with  great  blocks  and  bristling 
with  splinters  which  pierced  through 
boots  and  feet,  to  latitude  82®  45  min. 
N.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  south¬ 
erly  drift  of  the  ice  practically  counter¬ 
balanced  the  progress  made  during  the 
onward  march,  and  the  expedition  was 
compelled  to  turn  back.  Before  Dr. 
Nansen’s  e\’er-memorable  expedition. 
Parry’s  was  the  highest  northing  at¬ 
tained  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  But 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  Austrian 
Lieutenant  Julius  Payer,  who,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Lieutenant  Carl  Wey- 
precht,  discovered  Franz  Josef  Land 
in  1873,  reached  in  the  following 
year  the  highest  point  on  land 
yet  attained  in  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  in  82®  05  min.  N.  lat. 

Neither  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Wellman 
nor  Mr.  Baldwin  established  a  record. 
Dr.  Nansen’s  famous  Joum^  in  1893- 
96,  on  which  the  explorer  made  so  great 
a  stride  towards  the  Pole,  ia  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all.  Here  we  will  only 
recall  that  the  Fram,  after  entering  the 
Ice  near  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
touched  the  86th  parallel  in  the  course 
of  her  long  drift  westwards,  while  Dr. 
Nansen  himself  and  Lieutenant  Johan¬ 
sen,  having  left  the  ship  in  84®  N., 
finally  reached  (at  least)  86®  5  min., 
N.,  in  longitude  roughly  90®  E.  Two 
years  ago  this  record  was  surpassed 
by  Captain  Cagni,  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi’s  expedition,  who  reached  86® 
33  min.,  N.  latitude,  the  highest  north¬ 
ing  yet  attained  in  either  the  Eastern 
or  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Hitherto  the  passage  north  through 
Behring  Strait  has  not  led  any  travel- 
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ler  to  very  high  latitudes.  Behring 
himself  discovered  neither  the  strait 
not  the  sea  that  bWr  his  name. 
His  atmost  northing  was  67®  18 

min.,  attained  on  his  first  expedition 
In  1728.  Exactly  60  years  later  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Cook,  the  great  navigator, 
reached  70®  44  min.  north,  and  in  1826 
another  British  naval  officer,  Captain 
F.  W.  Beechey,  who  had  been  told  off 
to  co-operate  with  Franklin  In  his  re¬ 
searches  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America,  attained  the  latitude  of  71® 
08  rain.  N.  Beechey’s  mate  Elson, 
pushed  126  miles  beyond  Icy  Cape  to 
Point  Barrow,  In  74®  24  min.  N.  lati¬ 
tude.  In  1849  Captain  Kellet  reached 
the  first  island  to  the  north  of  Behring 
Strait,  in  71®  18  min.  N.,  and  six  years 
later  Commander  John  Rodgers,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  surpassed  Elson’s 
latitude,  his  northing  being  72®  05  min. 
But  the  highest  latitude  recorded  In 
these  seas  was  that  attained  by  Com¬ 
mander  G.  W.  De  Long,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  to  the  north  of  the  Liakoflf 
or  New  Siberian  Islands.  This  group 
had  first  been  reached  from  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  In  1770,  by  a  Russian 
trader  named  LiakoCf,  and  in  1823 
Lieutenant  P.  F.  Anjou,  who  since 
1820  had  been  'exploring  among  the 
Islands  in  company  with  Lieutenant 
F.  von  Wrangell,  had  succeeded  In 
getting  as  far  north  as  76®  36  min. 
De  Long  sailed  through  Behring  Strait 
In  the  ill-fated  Jeannette  In  1879.  The 
pack-ice  was  entered  near  Herald 
Island  in  71®  35  min.  N.,  and  for  two 
years  the  vessel  drifted  westwards  and 
northwards.  Wrangell  Land,  which 
De  Long  had  thought  was  part  of  a 
continent,  and  on  which  he  expected 
to  winter,  was  passed  in  the  summer 
of  1879;  in  June,  1881,  Jeannette  Isl¬ 
and  in  76®  47  min.  N.  latitude  was 
reached;  later  in  the  same  month  Hen¬ 
rietta  Island,  in  77®  08  min.  N.  was 
passed,  and  then  the  Jeannette  was 
crushed  in  the  ice.  The  survivors 


drifted  north  to  77*  36  min.,  the  high¬ 
est  northing  yet  attained  in  those  seas. 
How  at  last  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
was  reached,  and  how  all  but  Chief 
Engineer  Melville  and  11  of  the  crew 
perished,  does  not  here  concern  us. 

Only  a  slightly,  if  at  all,  higher  lat¬ 
itude  than  that  reached  byDe  Long  has 
been  attained  by  travellers  following 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  Hudson  sight¬ 
ed  this  coast  in  1607,  in  about  lat¬ 
itude  73®  north,  and,  according  to  the 
old  Dutch  chart  of  Gerrlt  van  Keulen, 
as  high  latitudes  were  attained  during 
the  course  of  the  17th  century  as  have 
ever  since  been  reached  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  In  1654  Gale  Hamke  found  land 
In  74®  30  min.;  in  1670  Lambert 
touched  78®  30  min.  So  difficult  is  the 
East  Greenland  coast  of  approach, 
however,  and  so  little  was  known 
about  it  in  the  early  years  of  last 
century,  that  the  famous  whaler  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Scoresby,  son  of  him 
whose  northing  off  the  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen  we  have  already  recorded,  may 
well  be  said  to  have  advanced  a 
stage  towards  the  Pole  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  when  in  1822  he  surveyed  and 
charted  the  coast  comprised  between 
latitude  73®  30  min.  north  and  latitude 
75®  north.  In  the  following  year 
Captain  Clavering,  assisting  Captain 
Edward  Sabine,  in  his  great  pendulum 
work,  reached  Shannon  Island  in  75® 
12  min  north,  and  saw  the  coast 
stretching  as  far  as  the  7Gth  par¬ 
allel.  No  higher  northing  was 
made  until  the  second  German  North 
Polar  Expedition  visited  the  coast  in 
1869.  After  wintering  on  Pendulum 
Island,  Koldewey  and  Payer  followed 
the  shore  northwards  in  sledges,  and  in 
April,  1870,  reached  the  extreme  north¬ 
ing  along  the  East  Greenland  coast— 
if  we  except  that  with  which  I..aau- 
bert  is  credited  on  the  old  Dutch  chart 
—of  77®  01  min.  The  stretch  of  coast 
between  this  and  Peary’s  furthest  on 
the  north  coast  of  Greenland  still  re- 
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mains  uncharted,  though  both  Peary 
and  Sverdrup  professed  to  have  Its 
survej’  in  view  as  one  of  their  objects. 
None  of  these  latitudes  can  compare 
with  those  attained  by  way  of  the 
Spitzbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land 
routes.  Indeed,  the  only  route  which 
may  be  said  to  rival  these  latter  In  the 
facilities  It  affords  for  approachina 
the  Pole  is  that  which  runs  between 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland  and  the 
vast  land  masses  lying  to  the  north  of 
North  America.  In  this  direction  the 
first  stages  of  the  long  journey  towards 
the  Pole  were  covered  by  the  expedi¬ 
tions  which  began  to  be  despatched 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  In  search  of  a  North-West  Passage. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  two  un¬ 
certain  records  connected  with  the 
names  of  the  two  Cabots,  as  well  as 
the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Frobish¬ 
er,  we  come  to  the  brave  John  Davis, 
who  made  a  great  stride  northwards. 
After  twice  barely  crossing  the  Arctic 
circle,  in  1585  and  1586,  he  set  out  a 
third  time.  In  1587,  from  Dartmouth. 
The  expedition  comprised  three  small 
vessels,  the  two  larger  of  which  were 
left  near  Gilbert  Sound,  while  Davis 
pushed  ahead  in  the  third,  a  mere 
pinnace.  On  June  24  he  reached  67“ 
40  min.  N.  latitude,  and  saw  many 
whales,  and  on  the  28th  attained  his 
highest  northing,  72“  12  min.,  where 
he  found  the  bold  promontory  which  he 
named  Cape  Hope  Sanderson.  Hud¬ 
son,  of  course,  was  far  to  the  south  of 
this  in  Hude-on’s  Bay,  and  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  William  Bafiln  to  reach 
what  was,  for  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  the  most  northerly  point  attained 
by  this  route.  Robert  Bylot,  master, 
and  William  Baflln,  pilot,  set  out  from 
Gravesend  in  1616,  with  15  men  on 
board  the  Discovery,  55  tons.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  west  coast  of  Green¬ 
land,  they  reached  Gape  Hope  Sander¬ 
son  on  May  30.  As  they  continued  north. 
Women’s  Island  was  found  and  named 


in  72“  45  min.  In  73“  45  min.  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  detained  for  a  short  time- 
among  the  natives  of  Horn  Sound, 
but  the  ice  broke  up,  and  on  July  1 
an  open  sea  lay  before  the  travellers 
In  75“  40  min.  N.  Pushing  across  this, 
the  expedition  reached  the  entrance  to 
what  was  named  Sir  Thomas  Smith’s 
Sound,  and  an  extreme  northing  of 
77“  45  min.  was  recorded. 

When  one  takes  into  account  all  the- 
attendant  circumstances,  this  was 
really  a  most  remarkable  voyage,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  success  which  at¬ 
tended  it,  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay 
were  so  neglected;  by  explorers  for  the 
next  two  hundred  years  that  when  in¬ 
terest  in  this  section  of  the  north  polar 
field  revived,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  narrative  of  Baffin’s  dis¬ 
coveries  was  quite  discredited.  The 
accuracy  of  his  observations  was  soon 
confirmed,  but  not  until  1852— unless  it 
may  have  been  some  whaler— did  any 
one  push  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
regions  in  this  direction  a  stage  nearer 
the  Pole.  In  that  year  Captain  E.  A. 
Inglefield,  in  the  Isabel,  coupled  with 
a  summer  search  for  Franklin  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascertain  whether  Smith 
Sound  was  connected  with  the  Polar 
Sea.  On  August  26  the  expedition 
reached  Cape  Alexander,  the  most 
northerly  point  seen  by  Baffin,  and 
Inglefield  saw  the  open  sea,  “stretch¬ 
ing  through  seven  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.”  He  started  to  steam  north¬ 
wards,  but  12  hours  later,  when  only 
40  miles  beyond  Baffin’s  furthest,  was 
turned  back  by  the  ice.  His  extreme 
northing  was  78“  21  min.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  Americans  took  the 
field.  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  in  a  vessel 
fitted  out  by  Grlnnell  and  Peabody, 
straightway  broke  the  new  record,  and 
reached  and  wintered  in  Rensselaer 
Harbor,  78“  37  min.  N.  In  the  summer 
of  1854  the  surgeon  of  the  expedition, 
Isaac  I.  Hayes,  crossed  Kane  Sea  to- 
Grinnell  Land,  which  he  traced  to< 
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Cape  Fraz-er,  79“  43  min.  N.  In  the 
meanwhile,  on  the  Greenland  side  of 
Kane  Sea,  two  other  members  of  the 
expedition,  William  Morton  and  Hans 
Hendrik,  reached  and  scaled  the  south 
side  of  Cape  Constitution,  In  80“  35 
min.  N.,  overlooking  Kennedy  Chan¬ 
nel.  These  results  were  the  more 
praiseworthy,  in  that  the  expedition 
suffered  terribly  from  scurvy  and  In 
other  ways,  and  barely  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  relief  expedition  that  res¬ 
cued  them  in  1855.  C.  P.  Hall  was  the 
next  traveller  to  push  back  the  line 
dividing  the  known  from  the  un¬ 
known.  Though  neither  a  sailor  nor 
a  scientist  by  profession,  be  possessed 
all  the  qualities  of  courage  and  per¬ 
severance  and  endurance  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  great  explorer,  and, 
favored  by  an  exceptionally  open  sea¬ 
son,  he  succeeded,  in  1870,  in  pushing 
right  through  Smith  Sound,  Kennedy 
Channel,  and  Robeson  Channel  to  the 
polar  sea  beyond.  Heavy  pack  ice 
stopped  his  advance  in  82“  11  min.  N. 
latitude.  His  vessel,  the  Polaris,  win¬ 
tered  under  an  enormous  doeberg  in 
81“  37  min.  north.  Before  winter  real¬ 
ly  set  in  Hall  journeyed  by  sledge 
northwards  to  the  82nd  parallel,  and 
there  saw  land  on  the  west  side  of 
Robeson  Strait,  extending  north,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge — and  subsequent 
observations  practically  confirmed  his 
estimate — to  about  83“  05  min.  N. 
During  the  winter  Hall  died,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  expedition  only 
escaped  after  experiencing  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  disasters. 

But  the  success  which  had  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  expedition  to  reach 
a  high  northern  latitude  and  the  other 
valuable  geographical  results  obtained, 
roused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  this 
country.  In  1875  was  despatched  the 
famous  Nares  expedition,  in  the  Alert 
and  the  Discovery.  They  found  all 
plain  sailing  as  far  a's  Cape  Sabine, 
but  beyond  that  point  the  ice  condi¬ 


tions  were  as  unfavorable  to  an  ad¬ 
vance  northwards  as  Hall  had  found 
them  favorable.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  Alert  and  the  Discovery  made  their, 
way  along  the  West  Greenland  coast 
past  Cape  Ldeber  and  across  Lady, 
Franklin  Bay  to  Discovery  Harbor. 
Here  the  Discovery  wintered,  but 
Nares,  pushing  north  in  the  Alert, 
managed  before  the  close  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  advance  a  step  nearer  the  Pole, 
than  any  who  had  previously  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Smith  Sound  route.  His 
winter  station  on  the  edge  of  the  polar, 
sea  was  in  82“  25  min.  N.  But  even 
this  high  northing  was  not  to  mark 
the  limit  of  the  expedition’s  success 
that  year.  Lieutenant  Pelham  Aldrlch,^^ 
whilst  in  command  of  a  sledging  party, 
reached  on  September  25,  1875,  lati¬ 
tude  82“  48  min,  north,  on  the  coast  of 
Grlnnell  Land,  and  established  what 
was  then  a  world’s  record.  In  the  fol-. 
lowing  summer  Aldrich  was  yet  more, 
successful,  passing  round  the  north 
end  of  Grinnell  Land  from  Cape  Co¬ 
lumbia,  in  83“  07  min.  north,  to  Cape. 
Alfred  Ernest,  in  82“  IG  min.  noilh. 
Meanwhile  Commander  A.  H.  Mark-, 
ham  was  attaining  still  higher  lati¬ 
tudes.  After  following  the  coast  to. 
Cape  Henry,  in  82“  55  min.  N.,  Mark¬ 
ham  struck  across  the  ice-bound  polar, 
sea  in  a  direct  attempt  to  reach  the. 
North  Pole.  He  was  accompanied  by 
17  men,  with  two  sledges,  and  after, 
almost  superhuman  exertions  reached 
a  latitude  of  83“  20  min.  On  the, 
valuable  work  accomplished  in  other 
directions  it  is  not  now  our  purpose, 
to  dilate.  It  is  curious  to  note,  how-, 
ever,  when  one  bears  subsequent  ex-_ 
peditions  in  mind,  that  the  Nares  ex-, 
pedition,  successful  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  was  supposed  to  have  closed  that- 
particular  route  to  the  Pole.  “To  seiid> 
another  expedition  In  that  direction, 
wouldl’’  it  was  declared,  “be  a  waste, 
of  money  and  energy.”  In  spite  of- 
this  dictum,  the  Gi^ely-  Expedition,^ 
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sent  north  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
«rnnient  as  a  result  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Polar  Conferences  of  1879-80, 
made  Its  way  up  Smith  Sound  in  1881. 
The  expedition  remained  in  the  polar 
regions  three  years,  and  carried  out  a 
series  of  very  important  scientific  ob¬ 
servations.  But  here  we  have  only  to 
record  that  it  covered  yet  another 
stage  of  the  long  journey  to  the  Pole. 
In  April,  1882,  Lockwood,  with  eight 
companions,  started  north  from  New¬ 
man  Bay.  Repulse  Harbor  was 
reached  in  five  days  after  great  exer¬ 
tions.  From  this  point  the  conditions 
of  travel  were  most  trying,  but  the 
little  party  pressed  on  to  Cape  Bryant, 
where  Lockwood  decided  to  continue 
the  journey  with  only  Brainard  and 
one  of  the  Eskimo.  Gradually  they 
crept  northwards.  Towards  the  end 
“fioes  so  high  that  the  sledge  was  low¬ 
ered  by  dog  traces,”  ice  so  broken  that 
the  axe  cleared  the  way,  and  widen¬ 
ing  water  cracks  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  impeded  progress;  but,  despite  all 
•obstacles,  they  reached,  May  13,  1882, 
Lockwood  Island,  83**  24  min.  N., 

which  remained  the  highest  northing 
until  Nansen  made  so  great  an  advance 
towards  the  Pole. 

Commander  Peary’s  magnificent  rec¬ 
ord  has  already  been  detailed  in  these 
columns.  Here  we  need  only  recall 
that  Peary  set  out  on  his  last  great  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  summer  of  1898.  Hav¬ 
ing  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  advance  was  to  be  effected  by 
way  of  the  Greenland  inland  ice,  he 
determined  to  push  north  through  the 
great  waterway  that  lies  between  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  and  the  vast 
Island  masses  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Peary  sailed 
In  the  Hope,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Windward,  which  had  been  generously 
presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth.  The  two  ships  obtained  some 
walrus  In  Whale  Sound,  between  Hak¬ 
luyt  Island  and  Littleton  Island,  and 


then,  while  the  Hope  returned  south, 
Peary  turned  the  prow  of  the  Wind¬ 
ward  northwards  and  endeavored  to 
reach  Sberard  Osborne  Fiord  in  Ken¬ 
nedy  Channel.  But  the  season  was 
unfavorable,  and  Peary  was  compelled 
to  winter  150  miles  south  of  his  ob¬ 
jective,  near  Cape  d’Urville.  Leaving 
the  ship  towards  the  ciose  of  the  year, 
Peary  journeyed  by  land  to  Port  Con¬ 
ger,  the  headquarters  of  Greely’s  fa¬ 
mous  expedition,  mentioned  above.  But 
this  attempt  to  utilize  the  winter 
months  for  travelling  delayed  rather 
than  advanced  the  expedition.  In  a 
terrible  snowstorm  which  overtook  the 
little  party,  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
Peary  suffered  badly  from  frost  bite, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  Conger  it 
was  found  necessary  to  amputate 
seven  of  his  toes.  After  this  it  was,  of 
course,  impossible  for  him  to  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
the  spring  of  1899.  Peary,  however, 
had  himself  drawn  about  in  a  sledge, 
so  that  he  might  become  accustomed  to 
the  conditions  of  travel  In  that  region, 
and  then,  returning  to  the  Windward, 
sailed  for  the  Eskimo  encampment  at 
Etah,  near  Cape  York.  Here  he  found 
the  Diana  awaiting  him  with  supplies. 
These  were  landed,  and  then  both  the 
Diana  and  the  Windward  sailed  south, 
leaving  Peary  to  winter  at  Etah  and 
make  an  attempt  to  reach  a  high  north¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  of  1900.  A  start  was 
made  from  Etah  on  April  15  of  that 
year.  Following,  apparently,  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  Peary  passed 
Lockwood’s  farthest  north  between 
three  and  four  weeks  later.  The  coast 
was  found  to  run  north  some  ten  miles 
further  to  83®  39  min.  N.  latitude, 
where  it  turned  abruptly  to  the  east. 
Striking  across  the  great  Polar  sea, 
Peary  struggled  on  to  83®  50  min.  N., 
where  he  was  turned  back  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  expanse  of  open  water.  Be¬ 
fore  he  returned  to  headquarters,  how¬ 
ever,  useful  work  was  accomplished 
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along  the  North  Greenland  coast, 
which  was  surveyed  as  far  as  Inde¬ 
pendence  Bay,  the  point  reached  by 
Peary  on  his  two  great  journeys  across 
the  inland  ice-cap  in  1892  and  1896. 
The  winter  months  were  spent  partly 
at  Fort  Conger,  partly  at  Meat  Caches, 
250  miles  to  the  north. 

Another  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  In 
the  spring  of  1901  had  early  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  as  neither  men  nor  dogs  were  In 
a  fit  condition  to  make  any  prolonged 
march.  Peary  accordingly  made  his 
way  south,  and  on  June  6  came  across 
the  Windward  with  Mrs.  Peary  and 
the  explorer’s  little  daughter  on  board. 
The  Windward  had  gone  north  In 
search  of  Peary  In  the  summer  of  1900, 
and,  failing  to  find  him,  had  wintered 
In  Payer  Harbor  near  Cape  Sabine. 
Here,  too,  in  1901,  came  the  Erik  in 
search  of  the  Windward.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  was  naturally  felt  when  it  was 
found  that  Peary  had  failed  to  reach 
the  Pole,  or  even  to  attain  a  higher 
northing  than  that  of  Nansen  and  Cag- 
nl  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
strain  of  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions  had  naturally  been  great 
upon  a  man  of  even  Peary’s  Iron 
physique  and  dauntless  courage,  but 
the  explorer  determined  to  make  one 
I.TSt  effort  this  year.  Both  the  Wind¬ 
ward  and  the  Erik  sailed  south  in 
August.  1901.  So  far  as  can  be  made 
out  from  the  telegrams  to  hand.  Com¬ 
mander  Peary  has  followed,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  plans  which  he  had 
laid  down  according  to  the  information 
brought  home  by  the  Erik,  which  left 
him  on  August  29,  1901,  in  his  tempo¬ 
rary  camp  on  the  south  side  of  Her- 
schel  Bay.  on  the  west  side  of  Smith 
Sound,  about  a  dozen  miles  south-west 
of  his  permanent  quarters  at  Payer 
Harbor,  near  Cape  Sabine,  about  78* 
45  min.  N.  He  was  then  stated  to  have 
been  well  provided  with  all  necessaries, 
although  the  difflculty  of  taking  suflS- 
clent  food  for  the  dogs  was  regarded  as 
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rather  a  serious  one.  It  was  also  stated 
that  he  intended  to  take  with  him  a 
“marine  equipment,”  so  as  to  be  able 
to  cross  open  water  wherever  it  should 
occur.  The  telegrams  to  hand  do  not 
refer  to  a  boat  as  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  but,  as  open  leads  of  water  were 
met  with,  It  Is  presumed  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  some  means  of  crossing 
them.  The  move  northwards  began 
with  the  advance  party  of  six  sledge.s 
in  charge  of  Peary’s  faithful  colored 
companion,  Henson,  on  March  3,  fol¬ 
lowed  three  days  later  by  the  main 
party  with  18  sledges.  These  parties, 
no  doubt,  travelled  northwards  along 
the  ice  foot  on  the  American  side,  close 
to  the  shore,  the  distance  to  Fort  Con¬ 
ger  on  the  north  shore  of  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,  which  w’as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Greely  Expedition,  being  some  two 
hundred  miles.  Fort  Conger  lies  about 
81®  60  min.  N.  Apparently  little  time 
was  spent  at  Fort  Conger,  and  a  fresh 
start  was  made  for  Cape  Hecla,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  83rd 
parallel,  to  the  north-west  of  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  Robeson  Channel.  If,  fls  is 
probable,  the  journey  continued  to  be 
made  along  the  ice  foot,  the  distance 
to  be  covered  was  not  far  short  of  100 
miles.  Evidently  the  water  right  across 
to  Greenland  in  this  channel  was  re¬ 
markably  open,  while  open  stretches  of 
water  were  visible  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  to  the  north.  From  Cape  Hecla 
a  start  was  made  on  April  1  to  face  the 
serious  task  which  Ciommander  Peary 
had  set  before  him— an  advance  north¬ 
wards,  if  possible,  to  the  Pole.  Com¬ 
mander  (now  Admiral)  Markham’s  fur¬ 
thest  north,  83*  20  min.  26  sec.,  was 
reached  on  May  12,  1876,  at  64*  W, 
longitude.  Markham  started  from 
Cape  Joseph  Henry  In  82*  66  min.  N.  ’ 
on  April  10,  so  that  he  took  one  month 
to  reach  his  furthest  point  about  30 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  his  starting 
point.  The  dlfflcultles  which  he  met 
with  in  trying  to  surmount  the  hills  of 
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palseocrystic  ice  which  had  been 
thrown  up  along  his  route  seem  to  have 
been  greater  than  even  those  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Peary.  And  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Markham  had  no  dogs, 
and  only  two  sledges  and  17  men.  The 
same  palajocrystic  Ice,  due  to  pressure 
and  the  piling  up  of  floe  upon  floe, 
seems  to  have  been  met  with  by  Peary, 
although  he  encountered  open  leads  of 
water  and  floes  in  motion.  Although 
he  only  reached  84®  17  min.  N.,  about 
75  miles  to  the  north-west  of  his  start¬ 
ing  point,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to 
make  long  detours.  But,  as  further 
progress  with  the  means  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  was  utterly  impossible,  he  had  to 
give  up,  and  was  back  at  Cape  Hecla 
again  on  April  29,  and  at  bis  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cape  Sabine  about  a  fort¬ 
night  later.  Although  Commander 
Peary  seems  to  have  met  with  more 
open  water  than  did  Commander  Mark¬ 
ham,  still  the  conditions  here  seem  to 
have  been  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1876.  The  vast  masses  of  ice 
which  come  down  from  the  north  have 
no  adequate  exit  south  of  83®  N.,  so 
that  they  are  bound  to  accumulate  un¬ 
der  the  Immense  pressure  that  must 
take  place,  and  so  produce  those  palseo- 
crystlc  ice  ranges  which  seem  to  ren¬ 
der  advance  impossible  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that,  bad  Com¬ 
mander  Peary  had  more  abundant 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  been  able 
to  continue  still  further  to  the  north, 
he  might  have  found  the  conditions 
more  favorable;  but  the  record  of  this, 
as  of  previous  attempts  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
distinguished  Arctic  authorities  that 
the  Pole  is  not  to  be  reached  by  this 
route.  No  doubt  Commander  Peary 
will  have  an  exciting  story  to  tell,  but 
those  Interested  In  the  advance  of 
knowledge  will  anxiously  await  details 
of  the  abundant  scientific  results,  which 
he  Is  reported  to  have  accomplished. 


Meantime,  although  be  holds  the  record 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Polar  area, 
on  the  other  side  he  has  been  surpassed 
by  Captaiu  Cagni  by  over  two  degrees 
—about  150  miles. 

With  regard  to  Captaiu  Sverdrup, 
who  left  Godhavn,  in  Greenland,  on 
August  8  and  has  just  arrived  in  Nor- 
w'ay,  it  is  evident  that  be  has  been 
quite  unable  to  carry  out  his  somewhat 
ambitious  programme,  which,  besides 
getting  as  far  north  as  possible,  in¬ 
cluded  a  survey  of  the  north-east  coast 
of  Greenland.  When  last  seen,  in 
1899,  the  Fram  was  making  for  Jones 
Sound,  and  to  that  region  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  his  attention  during  the 
past  three  years.  On  the  north  of 
Jones  Sound  lies  Ellesmere  Land, 
about  which  w'e  know’^  but  little.  Cap¬ 
tain  Sverdrup  has  apparently  surveyed 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  if  he  has  carried  his  explora¬ 
tions  far  enough  north  and  west  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  results  of  previous  ex¬ 
peditions  he  will  have  accomplished  a 
fair  amount  of  good  work.  But  unless 
he  has  done  much  more  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  his  many  admirers  and 
friends.  In  Jones  Sound  he  certainly 
selected  a  region  of  which  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  slight  and  defective.  In  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  is  given  as  to  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  in  tills  par¬ 
ticular  region.  Jones  Sound  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  BnflSn  In  1616,  but  no  other 
expedition  approached  it  until  that  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  John  Ross  in 
1818.  In  1848  a  Scotch  whaler  sailed 
up  the  Sound  for  a  hundred  miles,  un¬ 
til  stopped  by  Ice.  In  1851  it  was  ex¬ 
plored  by  Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Austin, 
who  was  stopped  by  ice  about  60 
miles  from  the  entrance.  In  1852  he 
was  followed  by  Captain  Inglefleld, 
and  from  their  explorations  It  became 
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cleat*  that  Jones  Sound  was  a  channel 
leading  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  not  a 
mere  bay  or  inlet.  Possibly  that  is  the 
reason  which  induced  Captain  Sver¬ 
drup  to  make  his  way  into  it  with  the 
Fram;  but,  as  the  Polar  ice  comes 
crowding  down  from  the  north  among 
the  numerous  islands  which  seem  to 
stud  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Ellesmere 
Land,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  route  in  this 
direction  is  practicable. 

Now  that  Peary  and  Sverdrup  and 
Baldwin  have  all  three  returned  from 
their  abortive  attempts  to  reach  the 
Pole,  the  only  expedition  left  in  the 
Arctic  region  is  that  under  Baron 
Toll,  the  well-known  Russian  explorer, 
who  is  at  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands,  in  search  of 
what  is  known  as  Sannikofif  Land, 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  still  further 
to  the  north.  Of  Captain  Bernier’s 
proposed  North  Polar  expedition  noth¬ 
ing  has  recently  been  beard. 

In  conclusion.  Commander  Peary’s 
work  in  the  interior  of  Greenland  be¬ 
fore  his  last  great  expedition  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  His  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greenland  Ice-cap  are 
very  Important,  seeing  how  little  is 
known  of  the  Interior  of  the  country. 
Geological  investigations  carried  out 
by  Giesecke  in  1806-14  along  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  from  60®  N.  to 
73®  N.  form  the  basis  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  geology  of  this  vast  island. 
The  Danes  have  done  much  useful 
work  along  the  south-west  and  south¬ 
east  coasts,  and  the  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  territory  between  the  sea 
and  the  Ice-cap  is  very  well  known 
from  the  60th  parallel  on  the  east 
coast  round  to  the  76th  parallel  on  the 
west.  Attempts  to  cross  Greenland 
from  west  to  east  were  early  made.  In 
1728  Major  Pars  even  set  out  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  mounted  force.  But 
for  long  all  attempts  failed.  Dalager, 
Rae,  Brown,  and  Whymper  were  un¬ 


successful  in  their  efforts  to  explore  the 
ice-cap.  In  1870  Baron  A.  E.  Nordens- 
klold  could  only  penetrate  some  35 
miles  inland  from  the  head  of  Au- 
leitsivik  Fiord,  to  an  elevation  of  2,200 
feet.  In  1878  Lieutenant  Jensen 
reached  a  point  47  miles  inland  from 
Frederikshaab,  where  he  found  the  ice 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  1883 
Nordenskicild  again  visited  Greenland, 
and  made  15  marches  on  the  inland  Ice 
from  the  same  point  as  before.  He 
himself  penetrated  only  a  little  way, 
but  the  Lapp  ski-runners  whom  he  had 
taken  with  him  mounted  the  ice  for 
140  miles,  reaching  an  elevation  ot 
0,600  feet.  At  last  Nansen  effected 
the  crossing  from  east  to  west.  Umi->. 
vik,  the  starting  point,  in  64®  45  min.  \ 
N.  latitude,  was  reached  only  after 
many  hardships  on  August  10,  1888. 

By  August  27  he  and  his  companions, 
five  in  number,  had  ascended  7,000  feet,, 
but  only  advanced  40  miles.  The  ice¬ 
cap,  however,  was  found  to  terminate- 
in  a  broad  flat  plateau  from  8,000  feet; 
to  9,000  feet  high,  and  over  this  sucli 
rapid  progress  was  made  that  thd  west 
coast  was  reached,  some  50  miles  south 
of  Goothaab,  on  September  29.  Peary’s 
crossings  were  effected  in  the  reverse 
direction,  and  across  the  northern  end 
of  Greenland.  After  a  preliminary 
journey  from  Disco  Bay  in  1886,  Peary 
made  his  first  attempt  from  McCor¬ 
mick  Bay  early  in  1892,  and,  striking 
due  north-east,  came  out  on  the  north 
coast  at  Independence  Bay.  This  jour¬ 
ney  was  repeated  in  1894,  and  briefly 
Peary  may  be  said  on  these  occasions 
to  have  determined  the  relief  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  area  of  the  Inland  ice. 
to  have  delineated  the  northern  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  great  Interior  ice-cap,  to 
have  demonstrated  the  insularity  of 
Greenland,  and  to  have  proved  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  detached  land  masses  to  the 
north.  A  valuable  account  was  also 
obtained  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo. 
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A  RONDEL. 

Through  russet  banks  the  waters  glide, 
Tall  grow  the  beeches  by  the  way; 

And  there  upon  an  autunui  day 
I  laid  the  Joy  of  life  aside. 

I  entered  ’glad  with  hope  and  pride,  "" 

With  drooping  head  I  came  away; 

Through  russet  banks  the  waters  glide. 
Dark  grow  the  beeches  by  the  way. 

The  hammer  rings,  the  saw  Is  plied 
In  meadows  where  we  used  to  stray; 

But  still  my  heart  lies  where  It  lay. 

Its  burled  hope  the  beeches  hdde: 

Through  russet  banks  the  waters  glide. 


COCK  ROBIN. 

Rob  Nutgal  learned  more  in  the  year  talents— and  such  share  of  his  as  he 
after  he  quitted  the  sea  than  all  the  brought  home  to  her  from  time  to  time 
fifty  years  he  had  spent  on  and  in  it  —to  good  account  in  a  small  general 
had  taught  him.  Those  fifty  rough  shop  in  the  upper  part  of  the  old  main 
years  about  the  face  of  the  waters  had  street  of  Shingleigh,  the  part  where  the 
taught  him  all  a  sailorman  might  learn,  old  roadway  used  to  run  level  with  the 
That  included  not  a  few  things  he  doors  of  the  houses,  but  has  since  been 
found  it  difficult  to  unlearn,  and  it  left  cut  down  a  good  six  feet  This  neces- 
on  one  side  not  a  few  things  which  sitates  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  each 
most  men  learn  with  difficulty.  It  re-  shop,  with  an  iron  handrail  for  the  ner- 
mained  for  a  pale  worn  woman  and  a  vous;  and,  except  just  at  meal  times, 
crooked  small  boy  to  teach  him  the  every  single  step  in  front  of  every 
other  things.  single  shop  is  covered  with  children, 

He  had  been  a  good-enough  husband  through  whom  would-be  customers 
as  sailormen  go,  and  as  far  as  the  wife  must  wade  as  through  a  heavy  surf, 
at  home  knew.  A  fair  share  of  his  Mrs.  Nutgal  did  not  make  much 
hard-earned  wages  had  reached  her  money  by  her  shop,  but  she  kept  her- 
tireless  hands,  and  if  the  rest  had  been  self  and  her  children  above  actual 
spent  in  ways  she  might  not  have  ap-  want  until  they  were  able  to  fend  for 
proved  of— well,  sailoring  is  a  hard  life,  themselves.  And,  after  all,  that  is  more 
and  what  the  woman  at  home  does  not  than  ampler  provision  sometimes  leads 
know  as  actual  fact  she  does  not  worry  to.  As  the  youngsters  grew  up  they 
about  if  she  be  a  wise  woman,  and  drifted  away  on  their  own  account, 
Mrs.  Nutgal  had  in  her  many  elements  some  to  sea  and  some  beneath  it, 
of  wisdom.  and  some  to  distant  parts,  whence 

She  was  thrifty  too,  and  while  Rob  came  intermittent  letters  sometimes 
was  roaming  abroad  she  turned  her  asking  help,  and  sometimes,  but  more 
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rarely,  tendering  it  for  the  sake  of  old 
times.  When  the  letters  ceased  com¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Nutgal’s  lips  pinched  the 
tighter,  and  in  her  moments  of  leisure 
—say  in  bed  at  night,  when  she  was  too 
tired  to  sleep— her  thoughts  went  out 
after  the  wanderers,  and  she  wondered 
vaguely  what  evil  had  befallen  them. 

Her  one  consolation  in  Rob’s  last 
long  absence  was  the  boy-Robln,  child 
of  her  old  age,  and  the  only  one  remain¬ 
ing  of  a  handful.  Rob  had  been  greatly 
taken  with  this  late  comer  the  last  two 
times  he  bad  been  at  home.  But  he 
had  not  been  gone  to  sea  a  week,  the 
last  time  of  all,  when  the  poor  little 
fellow  had  a  terrible  fall  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  arms,  and  the  result,  after  a  long 
illness,  was— Cock  Robin— Cock  Robin 
with  his  bumped  back  and  shortened 
leg,  and  the  perpetual  quick  tap-tap- 
tapping  of  his  little  crutch,  and  the 
sharp  little  face  with  the  gleam  in  it, 
and  the  quick  black  eyes  which  re¬ 
garded  you  with  just  exactly  the  shy 
trustfulness  of  his  namesake  of  the 
snows. 

The  sight  of  him,  so  different  from 
the  straight,  sturdy  little  chap  he  had 
been  carrying  about  in  his  mind,  would 
be  a  terrible  shock  to  Rob  when  he 
came  home,  and  he  would  likely  lay 
the  blame  to  her,  and  at  first  the 
mother  looked  forward  to  his  coming 
with  some  dread.  But,  as  the  time 
lengthened  and  Rob  did  not  come,  she 
began  to  fear  that  the  inevitable  had 
happened,  and  that  she  would  never  set 
eyes  on  him  again. 

Then  suddenly,  after  two  years’  ab¬ 
sence,  he  walked  into  the  little  shop 
one  day  and  announced  that  be  was 
going  to  sea  no  more.  He  was  sixty- 
five,  and  he  had  had  sailoring  enough 
to  last  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  This 
last  voyage  had  been  a  terror  even  to 
his  experience— ship  ill-found,  accom¬ 
modation  not  fit  for  dogs,  officers 
drunken  bullies,  and  be  himself  in  pur¬ 
gatory  for  the  last  six  months  with 


rheumatism.  His  bones  ached  still 
when  he  thought  of  the  night  watches 
which  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
end,  and  the  day  watches  which  still 
stood  up  before  him  like  solid  gray- 
green  slabs  of  misery,  when  his  joints 
were  like  rusted  hinges  and  his  eyes 
swam  with  the  pain  that  never  slept. 

His  joints  were  still  rusty  and  his 
knuckles  knobbly,  but  a  long  spell 
ashore  would  set  him  right.  He  would 
assist  his  wife  in  the  shop  and  take 
things  easy.  He  had  lived  this  last  two 
years  as  meagrely,  both  in  point  of 
quality  and  quantity,'  as  would  have 
made  many  a  dog  turn  up  its  nose,  if 
not  its  toes  also.  His  keep  would  cost 
very  little  extra,  and  the  snug  warmth 
of  the  dark  little  parlor  behind  the 
dark  little  shop  came  not  far  from  his 
ideas  of  heaven. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  shake  down 
to  ’longshore  life.  He  felt  odd  and  big 
and  out  of  place  in  the  shop,  where  he 
could  hardly  turn  round  without  dislo¬ 
cating  the  stock.  But  he  stuck  close  to 
it  all  through  the  winter,  smoking  in¬ 
termittent  pipes  over  the  small  fire  in 
the  parlor,  and  spinning  interminable 
yarns  to  the  eager  Robin,  who  would 
sit  by  the  hour  in  the  glimmer,  gazing 
at  him  with  wide  eyes  and  open  mouth, 
and  an  appetite  that  never  had  too 
much. 

They  were  as  good  friends  as  ever, 
these  two,  once  the  father  had  grown 
accustomed,  though  never  reconciled, 
to  the  humped  back  and  the  short  leg 
and  the  twinkling  crutch.  These  things 
had  weighed  heavily  on  him  just  at 
first— so  much  so  that,  more  than  once, 
in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance, 
he  bad  found  It  necessary  to  adjourn 
to  “The  Mariners’  Rest’’  round  the  cor¬ 
ner  for  the  purposes  of  recuperative 
consolation. 

On  one  such  occasion  he  found  an  old 
shipmate,  just  landed,  with  his  pay 
burning  his  pockets,  and  they  consoled 
one  another,  and  relieved  the  ship- 
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mate’s  swelling  to  such  an  extent  that 
Rob  Nutgal  returned  home  drunk. 

He  rolled  through  the  little  shop  like 
a  cyclone,  leaving  destruction  in  bis 
wake,  and  dropped  into  his  chair  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  and  sat  staring  into  it  in 
a  state  of  happy  fuddlement.  His 
wife’s  lips  pinched  momentarily  as  she 
straightened  things  up  behind  him  and 
shut  the  door,  but  she  said  nothing. 
She  knew  sailormen’s  ways,  and  be 
was  a  good  man  on  the  whole. 

Presently  Robin  came  tapping 
quickly  through  the  shop. 

“Dad  here,  mother?”  he  asked  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  she  bad  a  customer  at  the 
moment  and  could  only  nod  to  him. 

“Hullol”  said  Robin  as  he  dropped 
on  to  bis  stool.  “Where  you  been?  I 
bin  looking  all  round  the  town  for 
you.” 

“Ay,  ayT’ 

“What  you  bin  doing?”  asked  the 
sharp  little  voice  as  the  sharp  little 
eyes  recognized  something  abnormal  in 
his  companion. 

“Ay,  ay  I” 

“You’re  drunk.” 

“Ay,  ay!” 

“I’m  not  going  to  stop  wi’  a  drunk 
man,”  and  Robin  got  up  and  steadied 
himself  on  his  crutch,  and  the  little 
peaked  face  gleamed  red  and  angry. 

“Ay,  ay!”  and  Robin  stumped  away 
and  did  not  return. 

The  old  man  quietly  slept  off  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  enjoyment,  and  when  he 
woke  up  looked  for  his  small  compan¬ 
ion.  But  Robin  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him  for  two  whole  days,  and 
regarded  him  with  suspicious  reserve 
each  time  they  met. 

But  shipmates  with  bulging  pockets 
were  not  very  common,  and  matters 
soon  settled  down  again  into  their  old 
groove. 

Then  a  great  misfortune  fell  on  them. 
The  hard-working  mother  sickened  and 
took  to  her  bed,  and  Rob  and  the  boy 
were  on  their  beam  ends. 


They  did  their  best,  but  she  was  very 
tired.  She  had  slaved  for  fifty  years 
and  rest  was  grateful  to  her,  though 
so  unusual  that  she  could  hardly  lie 
still  in  her  bed  for  thinking  of  the 
shop  and  everything  going  wrong  in 
it. 

They  did  their  best,  but  they  made 
better  nurses  than  shopkeepers,  and 
Mrs.  Nutgal  knew  it  and  it  did  not  tend 
to  quietness  of  mind. 

Since  the  business  could  not  run  it¬ 
self,  Rob  prevailed  on  some  neighbor 
wives  to  take  turns  in  the  sick-room 
during  the  day,  while  be  and  Robin 
mismanaged  affairs  down  below  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Rob  had  had  the  general  idea  that  a 
sailorman  could  turn  his  hand  to  pretty 
well  anything.  He  found  himself  wo- 
fully  mistaken.  All  those  little  draw¬ 
ers  and  boxes,  and  all  their  various 
contents,  mixed  themselves  up  till  they 
set  bis  brain  spinning  and  became  a 
perfect  nightmare  to  him. 

Certain  regular  lines  he  could  handle 
without  fear,  and  he  eyed  each  caller 
with  suspicious  apprehension  till  he 
learned  what  was  wanted,  and  the  air 
of  relief  that  came  over  him  when  it 
was  only  sugar,  or  tea,  or  butter,  or 
lard,  always  set  folk  laughing.  But 
when  the  article  required  was  out  of 
the  general  run  he  lost  himself  com¬ 
pletely,  and  wandered  about  In  helpless 
bewilderment,  pulling  open  drawer 
after  drawer  and  opening  box  after 
box  with  the  vague  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  might  come  of  it.  Now  and  again 
the  customer,  if  an  old  one,  would 
obligingly  indicate  where  the  thing 
usually  came  from  and  would  tell  him 
how  much  he  ought  to  receive  for  it, 
and  he  was  duly  grateful.  And  if  be¬ 
tween  them  they  failed  to  find  it,  Rob 
would  slip  off  his  shoes  and  steal  up 
the  creaking  stairs  and  poke  his  head 
it  at  the  bedroom  door  and  ask  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  “Where’s  the  dried 
apples?”  or  the  candled  peel,  or  the 
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haricot  beans,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
was  urgently  needed  below. 

And  the  sick  woman  would  give  him 
her  instructions  in  a  labored  whisper, 
and  he  would  softly  pick  his  way  down 
again  with  a  scrumpled  face  and  his 
burden  of  information,  and  so  fearful 
was  he  of  forgetting  it  that  he  would 
not  open  his  mouth  until  the  article  he 
was  in  search  of  was  safely  in  his 
hands. 

Robin  helped  as  far  as  be  was  able, 
and  his  bird-like  black  eyes  would 
often  leap  to  a  thing  long  before  bis 
father  had  found  it;  but  his  knowledge 
was  scant  and  unpractical  at  best,  and 
only  the  result  of  casual  observation. 

They  made  many  ludicrous  mistakes, 
and  some  of  their  customers  were 
smart  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
their  ignorance.  As  a  rule,  however, 
they  helped  the  two  innocents  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  only  laughed  and 
corrected  them  when  they  were  served 
with  starch  instead  of  tapioca,  and  bo¬ 
rax  instead  of  soda.  Rob’s  descent 
into  the  arena  of  commerce  gave  him 
quite  new  ideas  of  his  wife’s  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  when  he  ascended  at  night  to 
the  higher  regions  he  got  still  deeper 
insight  into  the  matters  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  known  little. 

The  quiet  confidence  of  the  sick  wom¬ 
an  made  a  great  impression  on  him. 
She  said  very  little,  but  she  had  no 
slightest  fear  of  what  lay  ahead  of  her, 
and  she  was  perfectly  prepared  for  it. 

Her  only  anxiety  was  in  leaving  them 
behind  so  ill-prepared  for  the  battle  of 
life.  Rob  assured  her  many  times  that 
they  would  get  on  all  right,  but  she 
shook  her  head  and  remained  doubtful. 
She  knew  by  experience  how  much 
greater  were  the  demands  made  upon 
one  by  a  retail  shop  than  by  the  seafar¬ 
ing  life,  and  she  knew  how  little  fitted 
a  sailorman  was  to  cope  with  the  smart 
people  ashore.  Her  thoughts  had  never 
been  mnch  for  herself,  and  now  they 
were  less  so  than  ever. 


Rob  pondered  matters  deeply,  and  at 
times,  in  the  night  watches  when  his 
spell  was  on,  she  spoke  to  him  of  the 
things  that  were  in  her,  as  one  who 
knew  and  would  presently  know  still 
better. 

“If  you’d  promise  to  quit  the  drink 
altogether,  Rob,  I’d  die  happy.  You 
never  done  much  at  it,  I  know,  and  it’s 
hard  on  a  sailorman  to  give  it  up.  But 
it’s  not  you  I’m  thinking  of.  It’s  the 
boy.  He’ll  have  no  one  but  you, 
and - ” 

“I’ll  give  it  up  from  now,  Bess.  So 
help  me  I’ll  never  touch  drop  again.’’ 

“Thank  you,  Rob,’’  she  said,  and  died 
that  night. 

It  was  a  prescient  understanding  of 
the  ways  of  men,  or  possibly  an  open¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  that  were  about  to 
close,  that  got  that  promise  from  him. 
For  when  she  was  gone  his  difficulties 
increased  all  round,  and  but  for  his 
pledged  word  he  would  inevitably  have 
found  his  consolation  at  ‘"The  Mari¬ 
ners’  Rest,’’  which  tempted  him  sorely 
at  times,  but  whose  swing  doors  he 
never  once  pushed  open. 

He  and  Robin  whipped  their  brains 
over  the  business,  and  it  was  a  sight 
to  see  them  sitting  of  a  night  in  the 
back  parlor  discussing  the  day’s  doings 
and  making  up  their  accounts,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  make  up  their  minds  what  to 
order  from  the  wholesaler  who  supplied 
most  of  their  requirements,  and  whose 
traveller  would  be  calling  in  a  day  or 
two. 

Mrs.  Nutgal  used  to  stand  behind  her 
little  counter  and  reel  off  the  list  as  if 
it  were  a  recitation,  with  just  a  glance 
here  and  there  which  seemed  to  pierce 
through  drawers  and  boxes,  with  caus¬ 
tic  comments  anent  previous  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  qualities  and  quantities,  and 
with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  detail  of  her  little  business  which 
Rob  forlornly  confessed  he  never  could 
hope  to  attain  to. 

“A  wonderful  woman,  Robin,  my 
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man,”  he  would  say.  “What  a  bead 
she  had  to  be  sure!  And  how  in  God’s 
—I  mean,  how  the  dev— the  dooce— er 
— howerer  we’re  agoin’  to  get  along 
without  her— you  and  me— flattens  me. 
Makes  my  bead  swim  to  think  of  all 
them  drawers  emptying  of  themselves 
day  after  day,  and  we  got  to  keep  ’em 
all  full,  and  got  to  put  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  drawer  and  not  get  any  of 
’em  mixed!  You’ll  have  to  use  them 
brains  of  yours,  my  man,  and  help  your 
old  dad  through,  or  he’ll  be  p’isoning 
someone  with  giving  ’em  saleratus  in¬ 
stead  of  baking  powder  again.”  At 
which  reminiscence  Robin  would  smile 
mournfully. 

“We’ll  manage  somehow,  dad,”  and 
be  would  make  shift  to  look  cheerful 
at  the  prospect.  “We’ll  be  extra  care¬ 
ful  and  ask  ’em  to  make  sure  they’ve 
got  the  right  stuff  before  they  use  it.” 

“They’ll  have  us,  my  man,  some  of 
’em  will.  They’re  too  smart  for  an  old 
sailorman  what  doesn’t  know  the 
rights  andwrongs  of  things  yet.  D — dum 
’em!  I’m  getting  to  doubt  every  one 
that  comes  into  the  shop.  They’re  too 
dum  smart.  There  was  that  Mrs.  Bil- 
boe  to-day  now.  Take  her.  She  swore 
she’d  always  had  the  tea  out  of  that 
middle  drawer  at  fourpence  the  quar¬ 
ter,  an’  everybody  else  gets  it  out  the 
end  drawer.  She’s  a  shark,  that’s  what 
she  is,  my  man,  just  a  ’iongshore  shark, 
and  they’re  the  worst  kindi  God  ever 
made.” 

“Change  the  drawers  next  time  you 
see  her  coming,”  suggested  Robin 
brightly. 

And  old  Robin  iooked  at  him  open- 
mouthed  for  a  moment,  and  then  sol¬ 
emnly  shook  hands  with  him  and  said, 
“You  take  after  yoUr  mother,  Robin. 
She’d  been  proud  o’  you  if  she’d  lived 
to  see  this  day.” 

They  got  along  somehow  in  a  way, 
but  it  was  a  way  that  could  only  lead 
to  one  result. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  bluff  sailorman  to 


adapt  himself  to  the  little  intricacies  of 
commerce.  It  Is  the  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  these,  even  In  so  small  a 
business  as  this,  which  makes  ail  the 
difference  between  profit  and  ioss.  Poor 
old  Rob  rumpled  his  straggly  hair 
through  his  fingers  at  night  in  the  little 
back  parlor  and  wondered  however  his 
wife  had  managed  to  make  a  iiviug. 
He  did  his  best  during  the  day  to  look 
pretematurally  knowing,  but  his  cus¬ 
tomers  knew  better,  and  the  traveller 
for  Burtons’  who  replenished  his  small 
stock  knew  better  still,  and  they  all, 
customers  and  traveller,  cracked 
cheery  jokes  with  him  and  were  as 
friendly  as  could  be,  but  took  little  ad¬ 
vantages  of  him  all  the  same.  Between 
the*  devil  and  the  deep  sea  he  found 
himself  gradually  getting  on  to  the 
rocks,  and  it  caused  him  much  distress 
of  mind  and  many  sleepless  nights. 

He  tried  to  jettison  his  conscience 
and  sneak  the  little  counter-advantages 
which  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
game;  but  it  was  against  bis  nature, 
and  he  played  his  hand  badly.  He  suf¬ 
fered  far  more  from  the  poignant  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  attempts  at  short 
weight,  and  little  pinchings  here  and 
there  in  his  own  favor,  than  any  pos¬ 
sible  profit  could  have  compensated  for. 

He  seriously  considered  the  idea  of 
giving  up  the  shop  before  it  gave  him 
up— as  it  undoubtedy  would  before  long 
—and  finding  work  of  some  kind.  But 
work  of  any  kind  at  sixty-five  is  no 
easy  thing  to  find,  and  be  knew  it.  And 
he  groaned  in  the  spirit,  and  sighed  au¬ 
dibly  over  his  pipe  at  night,  and  won¬ 
dered  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  all, 
and  when. 

It  tired  him  as  it  had  tired  his  wife, 
and  he  came  to  understand  just  how 
she  felt  when  she  laid  herself  down  at 
the  last  without  the  slightest  wish  ever 
to  get  up  again,  her  only  anxiety  for 
those  she  was  leaving  behind. 

He  felt  exactly  the  same.  But  for 
Cock  Robin  and  the  thought  of  him 
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being  left  all  alone,  and  not  well  fitted, 
by  accident,  to  fight  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  he  would  have  laid  himself 
down  on  the  bed  any  night  and  been 
thankful  never  to  waken  again.  But 
Robin  was  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that  had 
wound  itself  in  and  out  and  all  round 
his  heart-strings  since  his  mother  died. 
He  fairly  worshipped  the  lad,  and  the 
love  of  him,  when  he  hugged  him  close 
in  his  arms  of  a  night  and  listened  to 
his  quiet  breathing,  was  the  one  Joy  of 
his  life.  It  made  him  feel  rich  in  spite 
of  the  poverty  that  drew  in  upon  them 
like  a  narrowing  iron  ring. 

Gloomy  thoughts  played  havoc  with 
him  at  night.  They  hunted  him  like  a 
pack  of  wolves,  and  the  lonely  traveller 
fled  before  them  and  bugged  his  boy 
the  tighter  in  his  arms. 

Ah!  how  simple  it  would  all  have 
been  but  for  the  boy!  How  very  much 
simpler  and  how  very  much  sadder! 

For  himself,  be  could  have  gone  into 
the  Sailor’s  Home,  or  the  workhouse, 
or  underground,  and  cared  little  which. 
They  treated  you  well  at  the  Sailor’s 
Home,  but  it  wasn’t  always  you  could 
get  in.  And  the  workhouse  could  not 
possibly  be  anywhere  near  as  bad  as 
many  of  the  ships  he’d  been  on.  And 
as  to  underground,  well,  he  wasn’t 
quite  sure  but  what  that  would  be  the 
best  of  all,  as  being  a  final  settlement 
and  not  subject  to  any  possibilities  of 
further  unpleasantness.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  thought  of  lying  in  earth 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
used  to  recoil  from  it  But  maybe,  after 
all,  it  was  just  as  satisfactory  as  being 
buried  at  sea.  There  were  sharks  and 
shrimps  at  sea  if  there  were  worms 
ashore.  Sharks  ashore,  too,  if  it  came 
to  that  Take  Mrs.  Bilboe,  now!  And 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Bilboe  always 
urged  him  towards  that  natural  gift 
of  language  against  which,  for  Robin’s 
sake,  he  had  begun  to  wrestle  man¬ 
fully. 

For  Mrs.  Bilboe,  a  burly  widow  wom¬ 


an  with  a  moustache  and  four  uncouth 
youngsters,  had  cast  eyes  of  longing  on 
the  little  shop,  and  she  was  quite  wil¬ 
ling  to  take  over  Rob  and  Robin  as 
part  of  the  stock  and  fixtures.  She 
talked  insinuatingly  to  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm— “Treacle!”  said  Robin 
himself— and  she  set  her  cap  at  old  Rob 
in  the  most  barefaced  fashion,  and 
shrugged  defiant  shoulders  at  neigh¬ 
borly  comment. 

At  times  she  even  condescended  to- 
argue  the  matter  with  her  commenta¬ 
tors. 

“Mr.  Nutgal,  he  don’t  know  the  first 
thing  ’bout  keeping  shop,”  she  said. 
“He’ll  never  make  it  pay.  I  would,  and 
keep  him  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Takes  bruins  to  run  a  shop  nowa¬ 
days,  and  he  gets  muddled,  not  being 
used  to  that  kind  o’  work.” 

Her  wooing  was  early  Norman  in  its 
forcefulness.  With  no  hope  of  attract¬ 
ing  by  gentle  persuasiveness,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pulverize  the  object  of  her  at¬ 
tentions  with  a  sense  of  his  own  short¬ 
comings. 

By  way  of  proving  his  need  of  a  guid¬ 
ing  and  helping  hand  she  showed  up- 
his  utter  incapacity  in  a  dozen  w'ays 
every  time  she  came  into  the  shop,  and 
he  hated  her  worse  each  time  she  came. 

“That  tea  ain’t  up  to  what  It  used  to- 
be,  Mr.  Nutgal,”  she  would  say,  “and 
them  dried  apples  ain’t  got  no  more 
smell  in  ’em  than  shavin’s.  Guess  you 
ain’t  as  smart  a  buyer  as  Mrs.  Nutgal' 
was.” 

“Some  folks  is  too  smart  for  me,  I 
doubt,”  said  Rob  gloomily. 

“Meaning - ” 

“Meaning  the  folks  I’m  thinking  of.” 

“If  I  was  a  man - ” 

“Ah!” 

“If  I  was  a  man  it’s  not  confessing, 
to  a  thing  like  that  I’d  be  after,”  said 
Mrs.  Bilboe. 

“If  you  was  a  man - ”  began  Rob,. 

with  a  spark  in  his  eyes. 

“Yes - ?’’ 
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“Nothen,”  said  Rob,  restraining  him¬ 
self.  “Quarr’ling  ain’t  business.” 

“Quarr’ling?  Bless  me,  who’s  talking 
o’  quarr’ling,  Mr.  Nutgal?  You’d  have 
to  go  far  before  you’d  find  man  or 
woman  could  say  they’d  ever  quarr’led 
wl’  Nancy  Bilboe.  And  how  are  you, 
little  man?”  to  Robin,  who  had  come 
hopping  up  the  steps  on  his  crutch. 
“Why,  you’re  spryer  with  that  crutch  o’ 
yours  than  most  folks  is  wi’  their  two 
legs.” 

“Treacle!”  says  Robin,  and  away  into 
the  parlor. 

Mr.  Nutgal  knew  what  was  in  Mrs. 
Bilboe's  mind  quite  as  well  as  the 
neighbors  did,  and  forewarned  is  fdre- 
armed.  He  would  sooner  have  Jumped 
into  the  harbor  than  let  her  marry  him. 

Things  got  worse  and  worse  with 
him.  He  fell  behind  with  his  rent,  and 
began  to  find  it  diflScult  to  scrape  up 
enough  money  to  pay  Mr.  Polketty,  the 
traveller  from  Burtons  of  Belcaster, 
who  called  once  a  month  to  collect  his 
cash  and  take  fresh  orders.  A  smart, 
smoothspoken  man  was  Mr.  Polketty, 
and  he  needed  to  be.  For  Burtons  were 
sharp  as  files,  and  took  every  possible 
advantage  of  the  little  shopkeepers 
among  whom  the  bulk  of  their  business 
lay.  But  they  gave  fairly  long  credit, 
and  that  covered  many  shortcomings 
in  the  eyes  of  their  customers,  who 
looked  after  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could.  Most  of  them  depended  for  their 
very  existence  on  Burtons,  and  if  Bur¬ 
tons  had  closed  their  doors  two-thirds 
of  the  smaller  dealers  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Belcaster  would  perforce  have 
done  the  same.  They  made  lots  of  bad 
debts,  of  course,  but  tbe  others  paid  for 
them,  and  Burtons  managed  somehow 
to  make  an  excellent  thing  of  it. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  Mr.  Pol- 
ketty’s  duties  to  nose  out  approaching 
disaster  and  to  snatch  what  he  could 
for  the  firm.  The  rest  of  his  time  was 
given  to  collecting  cash,  taking  orders, 
and  smoothing  over  and  making  allow¬ 


ances  for  the  defects  and  defaults  in 
the  filling  of  the  orders  he  had  taken  on 
his  previous  Journey. 

Rob  had  listened  open-mouthed  to  his 
wife’s  deliverances  to  Mr.  Polketty  on 
the  shortcomings  of  the  firm  and  its 
goods,  and  had  wondered  at  his  imper- 
turbality  under  the  onslaught.  But  he 
did  not  know  Mr.  Polketty  as  well  as 
Mr.  Polketty  knew  his  own  business, 
and  Rob  never  knew  his  own  business 
well  enough  to  talk  to  Mr.  Polketty  in 
the  same  strain. 

Mrs.  Nutgal  had  been  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  to  Burtons.  If  she  had  ever 
been  able  to  get  a  little  bit  ahead  she 
would  have  left  them  and  done  better. 
But  on  her  death  Mr.  Polketty  saw  at 
once  that  Rob  would  never  be  a  success 
as  a  shopkeeper,  and  though  he  was 
not  without  his  feelings  of  compassion 
for  the  bluff  old  sea-dog,  still  business 
is  business,  and  Burtons  must  not  lose 
money,  or  Mr.  Polketty  might  lose  his 
place. 

And  so  he  had  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
things,  and  he  had  seen  for  some  time 
past  in  a  dozen  little  ways  that  before 
long  he  would  have  to  stop  supplies 
and  step  into  possession. 

He  rather  liked  the  boy.  It  was  he 
first  gave  him  the  name  of  Cock  Robin, 
and  he  always  had  a  cheery  word  for 
him  when  they  met  He  wondered  now 
and  again  what  they  would  do  when 
Burtons  shut  down  on  them,  but  it  did 
not  disturb  his  sleep  at  night 

Mr.  Polketty  was  ascending  the  six 
steps  that  led  up  to  Rob’s  shop  one 
mid-day  when  a  thunderbolt  took  him 
In  the  waistcoat  and  doubled  him  up 
like  a  clasp-knife.  When  he  had  opened 
himself  out  again  he  picked  Robin  up 
off  the  steps  and  gasped: 

“Well,  young  man,  that’s  a  funny 
way  of  saying  how-d’ye-do.” 

“Bidn’t  see  you,”  gasped  Robin. 

“What’s  up?  Shop  on  fire?” 

“No,  I’m  prattlsing  Llght’us.” 

“Eh?  What’s  that?” 
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'“I’m  going  to  keep  Llgbt’us  some 
time,  an’  I’m  prattlsing  going  up  and 
down  steps.” 

“I  see.  That’s  a  good  idea.  Let’s  see 
•you  go  up  them  now. .  I  know  you  can 
come  down  quick  enough.” 

And  Robin  fitted  his  crutch  and  took 
a  preliminary  scuff  along  the  level,  and 
went  up  the  steps  like  a  bird. 

“Bravo,  Cock  Robin!”  clapped  Mr. 
Polketty.  “You’ll  do,  old  man.  Here’s 
a  medal  for  you,”  and  gave  him  a 
penny  and  told  him  to  go  and  spend  it 
while  he  had  a  talk  with  his  father. 

That  talk  left  old  Rob  more  despond- 
•ent  than  ever.  He  had  had  to  ask  Mr. 
Polketty  to  give  him  extra  time  on  a 
bill  that  was  due,  and  Mr.  Polketty  had 
•  done  so— on  his  signing  a  document 
which  put  Burtons  in  possession  of  the 
business  if  he  failed  to  pay  in  due 
course.  It  gave  him  another  month, 
but  he  had  very  little  hope  of  paying 
it  even  then,  save  and  scrimp  as  he 
might,  and  he  had  cut  rations  down  to 
bare  living  point  for  a  long  time  past. 
And  then  he  and  Robin  would  have  to 
walk  out  paupers— to  the  workhouse, 
or  the  Harbor,  or  wherever  a  final  rest¬ 
ing-place  might  offer. 

That  dismal  month  added  many  years 
to  his  age,  and  as  it  drew  to  an  end  his 
spirits  sank  till  they  could  get  no  lower 
without  oozing  out  into  his  boots.  What 
would  become  of  them  he  could  not  tell 
and  dared  not  think.  Sixty-five  years 
and  seven,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  each, 
and  a  small  crutch!  A  slim  outfit  for 
the  grim  battle  of  life! 

The  thought  of  it  curdled  poor  old 
Rob’s  feelings  till  he  groaned  aloud  of 
a  night  and  woke  Cock  Robin  from  his 
-sleep,  and  to  quiet  him  he  had  to  tell 
the  boy  that  the  rheumatics  had 
gripped  him  again,  and  poor  little  Cock 
Robin  rubbed  the  aching  place,  as  he 
supposed,  till  he  fell  asleep  again. 
What  a  mighty  relief  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  only  been  rheumatics! 
Be  had  thought  rheumatics  bad  enough 


at  the  time,  but  they  were  nothing  to 
this.  He  knew  not  where  to  turn  or 
what  to  do.  The  thought  of  the  work- 
house  overlaid  him  like  a  nightmare. 
The  Harbor  drew  him  even  more 
strongly.  It  was  only  the  thought  of 
Robin  kept  him  back.  If  only  he  were 
alone  how  very  little  would  it  trouble 
him.  As  with  his  wife,  he  had  come  to 
the  point  of  longing  only  to  lie  down 
and  rest,  and  let  the  storms  sweep  by 
oveibead  as  they  chose. 

But  Robin!  Poor  little  Cock  Robin! 
How  could  he  fight  along  alone?  And 
the  thought  of  him  In  the  workhouse 
was  too  terrible.  Better,  Infinitely  bet¬ 
ter,  to  think  of  him  quietly  under¬ 
ground. 

In  his  agony  or  fear  for  the  lad,  his 
heart  cried  poignantly  to  the  Power 
which  the  life  of  the  seas  had  dimly 
taught  him  to  recognize,  just  as  he  had 
more  than  once  cried  out  for  help  in 
times  of  peril— sweet  Juice  of  bitterness 
squeezed  out  by  sheer  weight  of  woe— 

“God,  take  him  sooner  than  have  him 
suffer!  Take  him!  Take  him!” 

And  that  seemed  to  him  so  much  the 
better  thing  for  the  boy  that  the  ago¬ 
nized  cry  became  a  continual  prayer, 
though  it  never  passed  his  lips  in 
words.  And  sometimes,  when  he  looked 
into  Robin’s  gleaming  face  with  that 
cry  in  his  heart,  he  groaned  dolorously 
in  the  spirit  and  felt  like  a  murderer. 

And  yet!  And  yet!  He  felt  hopeless 
and  broken,  and  the  thought  of  the 
crippled  lad  in  the  workhouse  was  too 
much  for  him. 

He  dragged  through  the  dark  days 
somehow,  with  all  his  little  world 
crumbling  into  ruins  about  him.  And 
no  darker  state  seemed  possible  to  him. 

Then  one  night  Robin  came  in  less 
blithely  than  usual,  and  it  seemed  to  his 
father  that  the  little  white  face  looked 
peaked  and  pinched  as  he  had  never 
known  it  before. 

“Robin,  ahoy!  Where  from,  boy?” 
asked  the  old  man,  essaying  a  spurt 
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into  cheerfulness  which  was  very  far 
from  him. 

“Watching  Light’us  light  up,”  said 
Robin,  “an’  it  were  co-o-old,”  and  the 
little  teeth  chattered  and  the  little  lips 
looked  blue,  and  a  hoarse  cough  broke 
from  them  which  startled  his  father. 

He  hurried  the  boy  to  bed  and  piled 
blankets  on  him,  and  gave  him  a  hot 
posset  of  bread  and  milk  and  rum  such 
as  he  remembered  his  own  mother  giv¬ 
ing  him  when  be  was  a  boy. 

Robin  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  and 
bis  father  sat  by  the  bedside  watching 
him  with  gloomy  apprehension.  It 
dawned  slowly  on  his  tired  soul  that 
the  answer  to  his  broken  calling 
was  coming  and  that  the  lad  was  go¬ 
ing. 

Robin  started  up  suddenly  with  a 
croak  like  the  bark  of  a  tortured  dog, 
and  sat  choking  convulsively,  grasping 
for  breath  with  his  very  hands,  almost 
black  in  the  face.  His  father  sprang 
up  in  terror,  and  held  him  in  bis  arms 
and  patted  him  on  the  back,  almost  be¬ 
side  himself.  But  the  boy  fought 
through  it  and  lay  back,  spent  and 
gasping,  and  the  old  man  sat  down 
again,  shaking  all  over,  and  waited 
fearfully  for  the  next  spasm.  It  did 
not  seem  possible  for  the  frail  little 
body  to  stand  much  of  that  kind  of 
work. 

He  bad  asked  to  have  the  boy  taken, 
yet  now  when  he  seemed  like  going, 
the  old  man’s  heart  was  torn  with  a 
sense  of  loss  and  otter  desolation. 

To  have  no  Cock  Robin  to  chirp  and 
gleam  at  him,  to  nestle  warmly  in  his 
rough  old  arms  in  bed,  to  sit  on  his 
knee  at  night,  to  feel  and  handle  and 
love!  Why,  what  had  he  been  thinking 
of?  The  one  only  thing  he  had  left  in 
all  the  world  -that  was  his  very  own, 
and  that  could  and  did  love  him  in  re¬ 
turn.  Part  with  Cock  Robin?  Down 
he  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside  and 
prayed  hard  for  a  reversal  of  his  for¬ 
mer  prayer. 


“God,  I’m  an  old  fool  and  don’t  know 
rightly  what  I  want  But  don’t  take 
the  boy!  He’s  all  I’ve  got.  Take  every¬ 
thing  else  but  leave  me  him!  Leave 
me  him!  I^eave  me  him!”  and  he  went 
on  murmuring  the  last  words  with  his 
head  in  his  hands  and  his  thoughts  run¬ 
ning  free. 

“And  yet— I  dun  know  ...  if  it’s  tO' 
bring  him  sorrow  maybe  he’s  better 
away.  ...  I  dun  know  what’s  best 
...”  A  long  pause,  and  then,  at  last 
—crude  and  rough,  but  pure  gold  hot 
from  the  fire— the  prayer  of  prayers 
that  all  must  come  to  sooner  or  later: 
“Do  what  Thee  sees  best  Thyseu,  Lord, 
for  I  dunnot  know.” 

He  heard  the  lusty  crying  of  a  childl 
through  the  wall  of  the  next  hoQse. 
Robin  on  the  bed  jerked  his  head  back 
again  with  that  terrible  bark  which 
sounded  like  death.  Rob  sprang  to  him 
again  and  gave  him  the  comfort  of 
his  arms,  and  heartened  him  with  hope¬ 
ful  words,  and  feared  each  moment  ta 
see  the  little  limbs  straighten  out  int» 
unnatural  quiet.  But  they  came 
through  that  bout  too,  and  as  soon  as 
the  boy  lay  still  tbe  old  nmn  hammered 
on  the  wall  as  if  he  would  beat  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  with  his  fists.  Presently 
he  beard  a  knocking  en  tbe  shop  door 
downstairs,  and  he  ran  down  and' 
opened  it  and  found  his  neighbor  tbere^ 

“Why,  what’s  up,  Mr.  Nutgal?”  he 
asked. 

“T’  boy’s  dying,  I’m  afeard.  Will: 
you  wait  wi’  him  till  I  git  doctor?” 

“I’ll  send  t’  wife.  She  knows  all  about 
kids,”  and  in  two  minutes  the  wife 
came  hurrying  up  the  stairs. 

“Croup!”  she  said,  as  soon  as  she- 
heard  Rob’s  tale.  “I  lost  one  wi’  it  just 
about  his  size.  You  run  for  doctor.  I’ll 
wait  wi’  him.  He’ll  maybe  be  quiet  now 
till  yo’  git  back.  Go  quick!” 

No  need  to  tell  old  Rob  to  go  quick. 
He  went  for  Robin’s  life,  and  he 
hauled  the  old  doctor  back  by  one  arnt, 
crab-fashion,  like  a  side-hitched  tu# 
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ibringing  in  a  light  ship  against  a  cross 
gale. 

The  -wife  from  next  door  had  already 
lighted  a  fire  in  the  room  and  put  on 
the  big  kettle,  and  the  Doctor  nodded 
when  he  saw  it. 

“You’ve  been  here  before?”  he  said. 

“Ay!”  said  the  woman.  “But  he 
went  all  the  same,”  and  she  went  back 
to  her  own  youngsters,  and  the  other 
two  set  to  work  to  wrestle  for  the  life 
of  little  Cock  Robin.  • 

When  they  had  eased  the  constricted 
throat  by  means  of  hot  water  applica¬ 
tions,  and  had  the  kettle  steaming  mer¬ 
rily  into  the  room  ‘  through  a  brown 
paper  funnel  which  Rob  deftly  con¬ 
structed,  the  Doctor  sat  down  before 
the  fire  and  drew  the  old  man  out 
Ue  was  a  student  of  more  than  medi- 
•cine  and  would  sooner  read  a  man  than 
any  book  that  ever  w'as  written.  And 
Rob,  unstrung  by  his  fears  for  Robin, 
told  the  genial  old  fellow  all  that  was 
in  him,  and  found  relief  in  the  telling. 
And  the  Doctor  took  it  all  in  and 
mused  upon  it,  and  his  musing  bore 
fruit,  as  it  had  a  way  of  doing. 

“And  what  are  you  thinking  of  do¬ 
ing?”  he  asked. 

“God  knows!  I  dunnot,”  said  Rob 
gloomily.  “Work’us,  I  s’pose.” 

“There  ought  to  be  some  better  way 
than  that.  We  must  look  round,”  said 
the  Doctor  thoughtfully.  And  Rob  felt 
suddenly  as  if  the  dark  clouds  that 
enveloped  him  had  opened  and  let 
through  a  ray  of  light. 

Cock  Robin  had  a  pretty  bad  time  of 
it.  He  had  sat  so  long  watching  the 
Lighthouse  light  up  that  night  that  it 
came  near  to  putting  his  own  light  out. 

However,  with  the  help  of  his  father 
and  the  Doctor,  he  came  through  it  all, 
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croup  and  chills  and  fever.  And  it  was 
a  Cock  Robin  that  looked  as  If  it  bad 
gone  through  an  unusually  hard  winter 
that  sat  up  in  bed  at  last  and  did  Jus¬ 
tice  to  the  good  things  the  Doctor 
brought  him  with  his  own  bands. 

“Why,  Cock  Robin,”  said  the  cheery 
old  gentleman  one  day,  “you’ll  be  hop¬ 
ping  about  as  lively  as  ever  in  no  time. 
What  are  you  going  to  make  of  your¬ 
self  when  you  grow  big?” 

“Keep  Llght’us,”  said  Robin,  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

“Ay?”  said  the  Doctor,  taking  a  pinch 
of  s-nuff  and  regarding  him  thought¬ 
fully.  “But  you  couldn’t  get  up  and 
down  the  stairs.” 

“Cou’n’t  I?  You  wait  till  you  see.  I 
bln  practising.” 

“It’s  wonderful  how  he  do  go  up  and 
down  ’em,”  said  Rob,  who  had  come 
up  with  the  Doctor,  leaving  the  shop 
to  take  care  of  itself.  “He  can  beat  me 
at  it  by  a  long  chalk.” 

“Ay,  ay!  Well  now,  it’s  odd  that  idea 
should  be  in  him,  very  odd.  I’m  on  the 
Harbor  Trust,  you  know,  and  old  Rat¬ 
tray,  out  there  on  the  Light,  is  getting 
pretty  well  on.  He  can  take  his  pen¬ 
sion  any  time.  I  was  thinking  of  ask¬ 
ing  you  if  you’d  care  for  the  post,  Mr. 
Nutgal,  but  I  was  afraid  the  boy’s 
lameness  would  stand  in  your  way.  It’s 
eighteen  shillings  a  week  and  food  and 
lodging  found.  What  do  you  say?” 

“I  say  Ye*/”  said  Cock  Robin  with  a 
shout.  “I’d  sooner  keep  a  Ligbt’us  than 
be  anything— ’cept  maybe  it  was  a 
doctor.” 

Old  Rob  did  not  speak,  but  the  hairy 
brown  hand  he  shoved  out  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor  shook  with  the  things  he  left  un¬ 
said. 

John  Oxenham. 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  man’s  iirst  at¬ 
tempts  to  navigate  seas  or  rivers.  We 
can  picture  him  astride  of  a  log  in 
shoal  water,  with  one  foot  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  paddling  about  in  a  pool  or  float¬ 
ing  with  a  gentle  stream  until  he  has 
learned  to  rig  a  rudder  or  to  set  a  sail. 
It  has  always  been  wholly  different 
Avith  the  navigator  of  the  air.  For  him 
there  are  no  shoals  to  experiment  in, 
and  the  tides  he  must  reckon  with  are 
uncertain  and  unseen.  But  the  great 
and  cardinal  difference,  often  over¬ 
looked,  between  the  navigation  of 
water  and  that  of  air,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  boat  is  manoeuvred  in  two  ele¬ 
ments  while  the  air-ship  must  deal 
with  one  alone.  Floating  on  a  fluid  of 
considerable  density,  but  with  readily 
yielding  surface,  a  boat  can  be  easily 
propelled  by  an  oar  whose  immersed 
blade  is  held  within  the  water.  Or  If 
a  sail  be  raised  to  the  wind,  then 
whether  the  water  be  still  or  running 
it  is  easy  to  arrange  matters  so  as  to 
get  “steerage  way,”  when  navigation 
becomes  simply  a  matter  of  utilizing 
the  existing  forces  of  nature. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  the 
aerial  navigator,  and  ^et  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  his  practical  en¬ 
deavors  to  sail  the  sky  date  far  back 
in  time.  It  is  common  to  assign  man’s 
first  successful  endeavors  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  conquest  of  the  air  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  the  floating 
globe  of  Montgolfier,  or  the  mechanical 
flight  of  Besnler.  But  in  truth  this 
view  is  hardly  Just,  for  many  centuries 
earlier  he  had  come  very  near  to  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  aerostation  when 
toying  with  that  very  principle  which 
to-day  is  regarded  as  lying  at  the  root 
of  success— the  aero-plane.  It  would 


seem  that  that  simplest  adaptation  of 
the  aero-plane,  the  kite,  was  well, 
known  in  Eastern  Asia,  in  China  and. 
Japan,  and  yet  more  in’  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  at  which  period,  according  to. 
tradition,  the  flying  of  kites  into  the- 
heavens  was  a  well-practised  art,  as¬ 
sociated  with  religious  rites,  w’hlle  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Japanese  record  of  six 
hundred  years  ago  huge  kites  were  pos¬ 
itively  used  to  elevate  a  man  into  the 
air  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  in 
war.  Serviceable  kites  are  again  in 
vogue,  modifled  and  Improved.  Many 
have  departed  from  their  pristine  form, 
while  all,  as  by  a  process  of  true  de¬ 
velopment,  have  lost  their  tails;  and., 
they  are  now  sent  aloft  to  a  height  of 
two  miles  carrying  instruments  and 
taking  photographs.  Nor  have  their 
capabilities  ended  liere.  They  have 
raised  men  safely  many  feet  aloft,  and  . 
have  kept  weights  equal  to  that  of  a  , 
man  suspended  in  the  air  for  hours. 
Further,  on  one  occasion  a  kite  which 
broke  away  took  over  its  own  man¬ 
agement,  and  using  its  dragging  string  ■ 
(or  rather  wire)  as  a  trail  rope,  and 
scorning  all  obstacles,  accomplished  a  . 
long  free  voyage  without  mishap. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  ancient  • 
instrument  indeed  which  has  certainly 
approached  the  rank  of  a  true  alr-shlp,  . 
operated  solely  by  the  forces  of  Na¬ 
ture.  And  in  the  outset  it  may  be  that 
Nature  herself  suggested  this  aerial  ’ 
machine.  For  she  has  her  own  kite- 
flyers.  The  spider  that  spinning  a  • 
long  loose  thread  allows  Itself  to  be  • 
wafted  into  the  air  is  a  kite-flying  ' 
aeronaut  whose  methods  are  truly 
sclentlflc.  Following  up  the  records  of  ' 
aerostation  we  presently  And  man  en¬ 
trusting  himself  to  the  air  by  aid  of  ' 
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other  means,  but  even  so  by  once  again 
copying  Nature.  It  was  In  times  far 
back,  and  the  feats  performed  being 
regarded  as  partaking  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact 
truth;  but  it  would  appear  that  several 
attempts  were  made  at  different  times 
at  that  particular  form  of  flight  which 
is  known  as  soaring  or  gliding  flight, 
and  which  will  be  more  speclflcally 
discussed  in  due  place.  It  amounted  to 
little  more  than  gradually  floating 
down  to  earth  from  some  high  emi¬ 
nence.  There  is  record  that  in  the 
reign  of  the  Confessor  a  monk  by 
name  Elmenis  accomplished  such  a 
flight  from  a  tower  in  Spain.  A  similar 
flight  was  made  from  St.  Mark’s 
steeple,  Venice,  another  at  Nuremburg. 
In  these  cases  we  have  but  an  Imitation 
of  the  winged  seeds  that  every  autumn 
sail  down  to  earth  in  a  gliding  flight 
from  the  tree-top.  Nature  shows  how 
she  adapts  the  flying  apparatus  of  each 
to  its  special  circumstances  and  re¬ 
quirements  with  consummate  art.  The 
pine  seed  which  launches  Itself  from  a 
high  elevation  accomplishes  an  extend¬ 
ed  flight  even  in  calm  air  by  a  rapid 
fluttering  of  the  lightest  of  all  wings. 
The  ash  seed,  on  the  contrary,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  strong  attachment  to  the  tree 
n^ver  sets  sail  except  In  a  wind,  and 
its  aero-planes  are  a  perfect  model  for 
the  mechanical  aeronaut. 

The  next  attempt  at  aerial  travel,  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  was  a  new  endeavor 
of  a  far  more  practical  nature.  The 
date  was  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  a  craftsman  of  Sable,  by 
name  Besnler,  essayed  to  imitate  true 
flight  by  a  mechanical  contrivance  of 
his  own  devising.  On  each  of  his 
shoulders  he  laid  a  light  oar  having  a 
large  cup-like  blade  at  either  end. 
These  oars  being  grasped  by  each  hand 
in  front  and  aonnected  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  foot  by  straps  behind,  were 
worked  alternately  up  and  down,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  blades  being  always 


towards  the  ground,  it  is  clear  that  by 
thus  incessantly  beating  or  flapping  the 
air  in  a  downward  direction  he  coun¬ 
teracted  his  tendency  to  fall.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  starting  from  some 
little  elevation  he  was  able  by  dint  of 
great  physical  exertion  to  raise  himself 
somewhat  in  the  air,  and  thus  to  cover 
a  considerable  distance  of  ground. 

Eighty  years  later  and  the  world 
stood  electrified  at  the  launching  of  the 
first  true  air-ship  that  ever  climbed  in¬ 
to  the  sky.  It  was  in  a  sense  a  de¬ 
parture  from  nature,  for  it  has  been 
said  with  truth  that  in  all  nature  there 
is  no  balloon;  and  the  Montgolfiers” 
huge  hot-air  globe  now  introduced  was 
a  true  balloon  even  though  it  ascended 
without  the  use  of  gas.  But  within 
twelve  months— so  fast  did  the  new¬ 
born  art  develop— a  smaller  globe  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas  was  substituted 
under  M.  Charles  for  the  huge  spheroid 
carrying  its  blazing  furnace,  and  then 
the  rival  systems  of  the  MontgolflCre 
and  Charli^re  vied  with  each  other  in 
bold  and  brilliant  performances.  But 
though  the  balloon  In  either  form  still 
holds  its  own,  and  serves  useful  ends 
to-day,  nevertheless,  as  though  by  rea¬ 
son  of  being  a  contradiction  of  nature, 
its  capabilities  are  and  must  ever  re¬ 
main  strictly  limited.  A  huge  un¬ 
wieldy  hull,  it  will  be  seen,  after  all 
that  skill  and  science  and  noble  cour¬ 
age  have  done,  to  be  almost  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  those  overmastering  air 
streams  which  blow  persistently  aloft 
six  days  out  of  every  seven. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note 
the  endeavors  which  with  an  almost 
childish  simplicity  balloonists  at.  first 
made  to  manoeuvre  their  cumbrous 
crafts.  Oars  were  used  to  paddle  with, 
and  when  these  proved  Ineffectual  in 
altering  the  balloon’s  horizontal  course, 
owing  to  the  enormous  wind  pressure 
on  so  large  a  surface,  they  were  used 
in  an  attempt  to  work  It  upwards  or 
downwards,  with  the  idea  of  economlz- 
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ing  gas  and  ballast.  And  inasmuch  as 
a  balloon  Is  constantly  dipping  or  ris¬ 
ing  according  to  varying  conditions  of 
temperature,  moisture,  and  pressure, 
the  rower  was  for  the  while  deluded 
into  the  belief  that  his  efforts  were  fre¬ 
quently  availing.  The  mistake  lay  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  nature  of  the  me¬ 
dium  he  was  trying  to  navigate.  A 
balloon  fairly  poised  might  with  little 
effort  be  moved  downwards  a  little 
way,  but  by  the  time  it  had  descended 
only  a  thousand  feet  it  would  be  ex¬ 
erting  an  overwhelming  force  to  return 
to  its  former  position.  In  actual  fact 
the  rower  was  attempting  with  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  ounces  only  to  do  the  work  of 
hundredweights. 

Tardily  recognizing  this  the  balloon¬ 
ist  modified  the  form  of  the  mass  be 
sought  to  move,  making  its  shape  elon¬ 
gated  and  more  or  less  pointed,  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  a  torpedo  or  a  cigar, 
and  next  with  yet  better  results  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lines  of  nature,  copying  the 
fiying-fish  and  building  his  vessel  full 
in  front  but  tapering  aft.  In  this  de¬ 
sign  too  he  was  also  partly  guided  by 
going  to  the  running  stream  and 
watching  the  nature  of  the  eddies 
which  form  behind  the  obstacles  to  its 
flood.  At  this  point  the  balloonist 
added  to  his  vessel’s  now  altered  shape 
a  screw  propeller,  worked  generally  by 
some  light  form  of  motor.  M.  Giffard, 
the  famous  inventor  of  the  injector  of 
the  steam  engine,  as  long  ago  as  1852, 
ascending  alone,  and  working  bis  own 
machinery,  faced  rough  weather  in  an 
elongated  balloon,  the  screw  of  which 
he  drove  by  a  mere  coke-burning  en¬ 
gine.  '  The  result  was  such  as  to  justify 
the  opinion  expressed  by  experts  who 
looked  on  that  in  a  gentler  wind  the 
ship  would  have  been  under  perfect 
control.  M.  Giffard  himself  shared  this 
belief,  and  at  once  sought  to  repeat  his 
experiments  with  an  improved  engine. 
The  sequel  is  desperately  sad.  Ere 
his  new  craft  was  ready  the  great 
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mechanician  was  stricken  with  blind¬ 
ness. 

But  a  very  creditable  attempt  with 
a  flying  machine  was  made  at  this  time 
by  aid  of  other  force  than  that  of 
steam.  The  experimenter  was  M.  Du- 
puy  de  LOme,  whose  enthusiastic  love 
for  aeronautics  had  been  stimulated  by 
the  brilliant  ballooning  exploits,  in 
which  be  himself  bad  shared,  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.  The  siege  ended, 
De  Ldme  having  constructed  an  air¬ 
ship  of  proportionate  size,  took  on 
board  a  crew  of  fourteen  men,  who 
were  to  work  it  in  relays  by  mere  man¬ 
ual  labor. 

The  trials  with  this  craft,  which  were 
entirely  without  mishap,  went  to  show 
that  the  ship,  while  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swering  the  helm,  was  capable  of  a 
speed  of  some  six  miles  an  hour.  But 
M  de  LOme  had  introduced  another 
all-important  feature.  Recognizing 
that  so  slender  a  machine  as  a  balloon 
driven  against  the  wind  was  liable  to 
lose  the  peculiar  shape  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  its  success,  be  de¬ 
vised  within  the  balloon  an  Internal 
ballonette,  capable  of  being  either  in¬ 
flated  or  discharged,  by  which  means 
the  exterior  envelope  could  always  be 
kept  distended.  With  quite  equal  suc¬ 
cess  two  other  French  aeronauts,  the 
brothers  Tlssandier,  now  constructed 
a  balloon  of  the  elongated  type,  which 
though  far  smaller  was  fully  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  its  predecessors.  The  secret 
of  this  lay  in  a  new  invention  which 
by  this  time  bad  been  sufficiently  per¬ 
fected  and  lay  ready  to  hand.  This 
was  an  electric  motor  of  considerable 
power,  placed  in  circuit  with  a  battery 
of  bichromate  cells. 

Everything  now  pointed  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  fresh  conquests  being  shortly 
won;  and  in  due  time,  though  no  less 
than  eighteen  years  ago,  two  French 
officers  achieved  a  triumph  which,  af¬ 
ter  duly  considering  the  Inferior  means 
at  their  disposal,  will  fully  rank  with. 
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even  If  it  will  not  be  reckoned  to  excel, 
tbe  splendid  attempts  which  have  re¬ 
cently  put  out  of  mind  former  achieve- 
inents  won  against  greater  odds.  Cap¬ 
tains  Renard  and  Krebs  in  tbe  year 
1884,  applying  an  electric  motor  to  a 
tish-shaped  balloon,  succeeded  at  their 
first  public  trial  In  making  an  aerial 
outward  Journey  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Chalals  Meudon,  when 
wheeling  round  and  easily  beating  back 
against  a  light  breeze  they  practically 
arrived  at  their  starting  point.  The 
maximum  speed  attained  during  this 
trial  trip  was  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Equal  success  attended  subsequent 
trials,  and  on  a  final  occasion  the  same 
vessel,  after  having  performed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  aerial  evolutions  extending 
over  thirty-five  minutes,  returned  once 
more  to  its  starting  point. 

In  tbe  next  decade  tbe  navigable  bal¬ 
loon  was  put  to  crucial  tests,  certainly 
one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  trials  be¬ 
ing  that  of  Count  Zeppelin,  who  con¬ 
structed  an  alr-sblp,  cigar-shaped,  of 
mammoth  size,  measuring  upwards  of 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  numerous  compartments 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  gas 
collecting  at  either  of  the  ends.  Steer¬ 
ing  apparatus  was  placed  both  fore 
and  aft,  and  power  was  obtained  from 
two  motor  engines  driving  propellers 
at  a  thousand  revolutions  per  minute. 
In  its  first  trial  tbe  monster  vessel 
showed  little  capacity  for  battling  with 
the  wind,  but  on  a  day  of  comparative 
calm  it  remained  aloft  for  a  period  of 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  it 
proved  perfectly  manageable,  making 
a  graceful  Journey  out  and  home,  and 
returning  close  to  its  point  of  depart¬ 
ure. 

Tbe  famous  exploits  of  Santos-Dn- 
mont,  being  matter  of  most  recent  his¬ 
tory,  need  be  only  brlefiy  referred  to. 
By  tbe  time  tbe  young  Brazilian  had 
achieved  his  chief  triumph,  he  bad  ex¬ 
perimented  with  no  fewer  than  six  air- 
voi,.  Lxxvi.  443 


ships,  a  principal  feature  of  which  was 
an  internal  ballonette  Infiated  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  ventilator.  In  July, 
1901,  Santos-Dumont  made  an  attempt 
to  win  the  Deutsch  prize,  which  stipu¬ 
lated  that  any  competitor  should  start 
from  tbe  grounds  of  tbe  Aero  Club  at 
Ix)ngcbamps,  apd  wheeling  round  the 
Eiffel  Tower  should  return  to  the  same 
grounds  in  half  an  hour.  In  bis  first 
attempt  Santos-Dumont  was  behind 
time  by  eleven  minutes,  a  cylinder  hav¬ 
ing  broken  down.  In  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing  another  attempt  was  made,  and 
tbe  outward  Journey  accomplished  with 
twenty-five  minutes  to  the  good,  but 
in  those  fateful  minutes  the  wind 
played  havoc,  and  the  balloon  was 
crippled,  and  finally  fouling  a  chimney, 
lodged  tbe  voyager  high  up  against  a 
blank  wall,  whence  be  bad  to  be  res¬ 
cued  by  firemen.  Other  attempts  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  last  being  one  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  The  first  half  of  the  Journey 
occupied  nine  minutes  only,  but  after 
rounding  the  tower  tbe  wind  was  ad¬ 
verse,  and  the  propeller  became  de¬ 
ranged.  On  this,  Santos-Dumont,  crawl¬ 
ing  along  tbe  framework,  succeeded  in 
restarting  the  motor,  from  which  point 
the  return  Journey  was  accomplished 
in  eight  minutes,  and  the  race  at  the 
time  declared  lost  by  forty  seconds 
only. 

One  other  attempt,  alike  glorious  and 
unhappy,  made  with  a  navigable  bal¬ 
loon,  must  be  looked  at,  and  our  re¬ 
view  of  tbe  balloon  air-ship  may  be 
considered  sufllciently  dealt  with.  In 
tbe  summer  of  1896,  M.  Andr6e  sailed 
northwards,  taking  with  him  a  balloon 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  steered  over  the  North  Pole  in  a 
favorable  wind.  Selecting  Dane’s  Isl¬ 
and  as  a  convenient  place,  be  made 
needful  preparation,  and  waited  for  tbe 
wind,  which  that  season  never  came 
until  it  was  high  time  to  fiy  south  to 
avoid  the  winter.  The  next  summer 
the  same  tactics  were  again  followed. 
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and  again  the  adventurer  waited  long 
for  a  wind.  Three  weeks  were  wasted, 
during  which  the  balloon,  already  in¬ 
flated,  was  losing  buoyancy,  and  An- 
dr6e  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  com¬ 
mitting  himself  In  the  end  to  a  wind 
which  was  not  wholly  favorable.  The 
start  was  made  on  thn  11th  of  July, 
and  of  what  followed  little  Is  known. 
A  ‘few  messages  cast  out  by  the  voy¬ 
agers  were  subsequently  picked  up, 
and  we  may  at  least  assume  that  the 
hazardous  aerial  journey  proved  the 
longest  of  all  on  record,  for  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours  the  balloon  was 
described  as  still  travelling  well.  In 
the  famous  though  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  of  Count  de  la  Vaulx  to  cross 
the  Mediterranean  recently,  the  voyage, 
which  was  considered  phenomenal  in 
length,  lasted  little  over  forty-one 
hours. 

As  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of 
mere  mechanical  flight,  there  have 
been  many  theorizers. 

Helmholtz  argues  that  on  the  show¬ 
ing  of  mathematical  analysis  the  size 
of  a  bird  must  have  a  limit,  unless 
muscles  can  be  so  developed  that  for 
the  same  mass  they  shall  perform  more 
work.  He  has  pointed  out  that  in 
larger  birds  capable  of  the  greatest 
performances  we  And  flesh-eaters.  It 
is,  he  says,  therefore  probable  that  in 
the  model  of  the  great  vulture  Nature 
has  reached  her  limit;  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  considered  likely  that  man,  even 
by  means  of  the  most  ingenious  wing¬ 
like  mechanism  that  must  be  moved  by 
his  own  muscles,  will  ever  possess  the 
strength  needed  to  raise  his  own 
weight  in  the  air  and  continue  there. 

In  this  conclusion  every  reasonable 
mechanician  must  have  fully  concurred, 
yet  dating  back  from  quite  the  early 
days  of  practical  aeronautics,  a  rival 
school  to  that  of  the  balloonists  arose, 
asserting  that  as  birds  are  heavier  than 
air,  so  the  air  locomotive  of  the  future 
would  have  to  be  a  machine  itself 


heavier  than  air,  but  capable  of  being 
navigated  by  a  motor  yet  bo  be  dis¬ 
covered  which  would  develop  propor¬ 
tionate  power.  The  problem  in  the 
simplest  and  most  hopeful  form  was 
that  of  simulating  the  soaring  flight  of 
birds  already  referred  to,  for  here  was 
a  case  of  flight  involving  apparently 
the  expenditure  of  extremely  little 
power,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
yet,  too,  a  case  where  the  weight  of 
the  flyer  was  greater  beyond  all  com¬ 
parison  than  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  the  medium  displaced. 
To  the  eye  of  the  distant  observer  the 
soaring  bird  appears  to  float  in  air  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ship 
floats  in  water;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  bird’s  speciflc  gravity 
is  nearly  a  thousand  times  as  great  as 
that  of  air,  “far  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  that  of  a  ship  of  solid  lead 
or  gold  would  be  to  water.” 

An  all-important  fact,  however,  has 
to  be  conceded  with  regard  to  even  the 
best  examples  of  the  soaring  bird.  It 
would  seem  that  to  maintain  anything 
like  an  even  and  direct  horizontal  sail¬ 
ing  flight,  a  wind  of  some  considerable 
force  is  essential.  With  a  light  wind  a 
soaring  motion  in  a  direct  line  amounts 
only  to  a  gradual  slanting  descent  to¬ 
wards  the  earth.  In  such  conditions  it 
is  asserted  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  bird  can  maintain  or  increase  its 
elevation  (without  apparent  flapping)  is 
by  soaring  in  spirals.  In  attempting 
the  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by 
the  soaring  bird,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  by  special  natural  adaptation  to 
circumstances  and  by  sheer  habit  and 
practice  the  bird  can  perform  a  mar¬ 
vellous  feat  of  balancing.  It  is  more¬ 
over  plausibly  suggested  that  the  bird 
may  derive  certain  advantage  from  the 
complex  air  streams  varying  in  speed 
and  direction  which  assert  themselves 
aloft,  as  also  from  actual  ascending 
currents  which  may  be  very  generally 
in  evidence.  With  greater  force  it  has 
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been  argued  that  a  thin  flat  or  some-  which  succeed  it  are  riding  on  air  the 
what  hollowed  surface  travelling  swift-  inertia  of  which  has  already  been  dls- 
ly  and  horizontally  by  an  initial  im-  turbed;  in  other  words,  the  air  is  trav- 
pulse,  and  keeping  its  edge  in  the  di-  elllng  downwards,  and  the  lifting  ef- 
rection  of  its  flight,  may  subside  to-  feet  becomes  greatly  reduced.  So  with 
wards  the  earth  much  more  slowly  large  aero-planes  the  front  edge  prac- 
than  might  be  imagined.  Indeed,  ex-  tlcally  does  all  the  lifting;  and  the  only 
periment  has  gone  to  show  that  this  is  way  to  obviate  this  is  to  make  the 
actually  the  case,  and  that  the  time  aero-plane  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  so 
occupied  in  descent  is  vastly  Increased  that  the  angle  is  always  increasing, 
by  an  increase  of  speed.  Let  us  regard  w^hlch  however  again  increases  the 
the  matter  more  closely.  It  is  a  famll-  amount  of  power  required.” 
iar  statement,  illustrating  one  of  the  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  must 
laws  of  motion,  that  if  a  cannon  shot  be  frankly  admitted  that  the  true  mode 
were  fired  horizontally  across  a  level  of  a  bird’s  soaring  flight  still  remains  & 
plane,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  dis-  mystery.  Nevertheless  certain  at- 
charge  another  shot  were  simply  let  tempts  which  have  been  made  to  ac- 
fall  from  the  muzzle,  then  both  shots  compllsh  what  may  best  be  termed  a 
would  reach  the  earth  at  the  same  gliding  flight  deserve  attention.  Fore¬ 
time.  most  amongst  those  who  in  recent 

But  the  question  arises,  what  would  years  have  experimented  in  this  dlrec- 
be  the  case  if  the  two  bodies  experl-  tlon  must  be  mentioned  Otto  Lllienthal. 
mented  with.  Instead  of  being  spherl-  This  expert  mechanician,  foreseeing 
cal,  were  thin  plates  with  their  sur-  that  any  effort  to  sail  on  the  back  of  a 
faces  kept  horizontal,  or,  in  other  strong  wind,  though  theoretically  pos- 
words,  aero-planes?  Would  they  in  slble,  would  in  practice  be  attended 
this  case  also  reach  the  earth  in  the  with  too  much  uncertainty  and  danger, 
same  time?  To  this  question  trial  devoted  years  of  assiduous  labor  to  the 
seems  to  have  given  no  uncertain  an-  simpler  task  of  merely  gliding  down- 
swer;  and  It  is  positively  asserted  that  wards  In  still  air  upon  a  slightly  In- 
aero-planes  travelling  at  speed  in  this  dined  path.  Yet  even  so  he  is  in  the 
manner  will  be  retarded  in  their  fall  end  compelled  to  admit  that  on  account 
to  earth,  and  greatly  more  so  in  pro-  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air  Itself  perma- 
portlon  to  their  velocity.  nent  stability  ertn  only  be  obtained  by 

Sir  H.  Maxim’s  discussion  of  the  be-  a  constant  and  arbitrary  correction  of 
havlor  of  aero-planes  moving  at  speed  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  a 
through  the  air  is  worthy  of  the  closest  fact  which  he  is  assured  is  performed 
consideration.  "If,”  he  says,  “we  by  birds  in  virtue  of  a  perfect  adapta- 
should  arrange  a  dozen  aero-planes,  tion  of  the  form  of  their  wings  to  any 
each  a  foot  wide,  in  the  air,  one  dl-  aerial  motion.  The  apparatus  used, 
rectly  behind  the  other,  we  should  find  which  weighed  forty-five  pounds,  some- 
that  the  forward  aero-plane  lifted  a  what  resembled  the  spread  wings  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  one  next  to  bat,  its  frame  being  of  willow  covered 
it,  while  the  last  of  the  series  would  with  sheeting,  and  the  entire  area 
lift  very  little  indeed.  The  first  aero-  ^measuring  160  square  feet.  With  this 
plane  is  continually  striking  new  air,  apparatus,  starting  from  a  toVer 
the  Inertia  of  which  has  not  been  de-  thirty-five  feet  high,  it  was  imssible  to 
stroyed,  and  in  order  to  produce  a  glide  over  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  at 
lifting  effect  it  throws  the  air  down-  an  angle  of  descent  of  from  ten  to  flf- 
wards;  consequently  all  the  aero-planes  teen  degrees.  Eventually  this  mode 
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of  flight  cost  the  bold  inventor  his 
Ufe. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  Percy  S.  Pil¬ 
cher,  an  engineer,  originally  trained  in 
the  Navy,  took  up  soaring  experiments 
■at  the  point  at  which  Lilienthal  had 
left  them.  Modifying  the  apparatus  to 
suit  his  own  method,  Mr.  Pilcher 
adopted  the  device  of  rising  off  the 
ground  by  being  rapidly  towed  with  a 
line  against  the  wind.  And  when  con¬ 
ditions  were  favorable  his  efforts  were 
attended  with  much  success.  In  a 
very  few  years,  however,  this  experi¬ 
menter  met  his  death  while  manipu¬ 
lating  his  machine  in  squally  weather. 
His  method  of  attempted  flight  has 
l)een  since  pursued,  more  particularly 
In  America,  with  a  greater  measure  of 
success. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  true  flying 
machine,  properly  so  called,  and  heav¬ 
ier  than  air,  evolved  itself  from  small 
models  which  self-contained  were 
caused  more  or  less  successfully  to  flit 
about  a  lecture  room.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  of  these  was  due  to  M.  Penaud, 
and  is  probably  the  best  known  as  also 
the  most  eflScient  Nevertheless  it  is 
simply  a  rubber-driven  toy,  capable  at 
best  of  maintaining  itself  in  the  air  but 
for  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  cal¬ 
culations  based  on  its  performance 
went  to  show  that  the  power  demanded 
for  free  flight  would  be  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  which  theory  had  indi¬ 
cated. 

Professor  Langley  in  exhaustive  ex¬ 
periments,  carried  on  through  many 
years,  constructed  many  modiflcatlons 
of  the  above-mentioned  models.  He  also 
built  a  “whirling  table”  of  large  size, 
driven  by  steam,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  test  the  behavior  of  the  va¬ 
rious  wings  and  propellers  which  he 
designed.  ETxperimenting  with  stuffed 
birds  of  the  albatross  type,  he  found 
that  these  could  not  be  made  to  soar 
except  at  a  speed  vastly  greater  than 
any  practiced  by  the  birds  in  life,  and 
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that,  given  a  certain  sustaining  surface, 
no  flying  model  could  carry  anything 
like  the  weight  which  Nature  does 
without  a  much  greater  power  than  she 
employs.  The  limit  of  possibility  was 
formulated  in  the  statement  that  the 
best  engine  which  could  be  built  at 
that  time— 1891— applied  to  best  advan¬ 
tage,  might  sustain  200  pounds  in  the 
air  at  a  horizontal  velocity  of  about 
sixty  feet  per  second. 

Professor  Langley  eventually  con¬ 
structed  a  model  measuring  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  from  end  to  end  of  the 
sustaining  surface,  the  weight  with 
fuel  and  water  being  about  thirty 
pounds,  and  the  engine  having  an  effi¬ 
ciency  of  one  horse-power;  Being 
started  with  due  initial  velocity  this 
machine  continued  to  fly  for  nearly 
two  minntes,  during  which  it  travelled 
for  about  a  mile,  and  then  quietly  set¬ 
tled  to  earth.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  Professor  Langley’s  deductions 
was  that,  “whereas  in  land  or  marine 
transport  increased  speed  is  maintained 
only  by  a  disproportionate  expenditure 
of  power  within  the  limits  of  experi¬ 
ment,  in  aerial  horizontal  transport  the 
higher  speeds  are  more  economical  of 
power  than  the  lower  ones.” 

In  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  Professor  Langley’s  experiments 
were  made,  the  introduction  of  the  pe¬ 
trol  engine  has  opened- up  increased 
possibilities  for  the  flying  machine,  and 
in  view  of  these  possibilities  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim  states  the  case  at  the  present 
time  thus:  “It  is  quite  true  that  a  bird 
can  develop  a  great  deal  more  energy 
from  a  pound  of  carbon  consumed  than 
it  is  possible  to  develop  with  any  arti¬ 
ficial  motor;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
nature  has  not  yet  developed  a  bird 
that  can  feed  on  petroleum,  and  petro¬ 
leum  carries  much  more  energy  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  Its  weight  than  any  food  on 
which  it  Is  possible  for  a  bird  to  feed. 
Petroleum  motors  have  already  been 
developed  which  'are  sufficiently  light 
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to  propel  machines  which  fly  after  the 
manner  of  a  bird,  and  we  shall  fly 
whenever  we  ascertain  bow  this 
power  may  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed.” 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim’s  initial  experi¬ 
ments  were  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
of  Professor  Langley,  but  with  larger 
apparatus.  His  whirling  machine,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  long  arm,  described  a  circle 
two  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  arm  was  attached  a 
cigar-shaped  model  driven  by  a  screw, 
and  adapted  to  carry  aero-planes  of 
any  description  and  in  any  manner  de¬ 
sired.  The  experiments  went  to  show 
that  one  horse-power  suflQced  to  carry 
a  weight  of  133  pounds  if  a  speed  of 
some  forty  miles  an  hour  were  main¬ 
tained.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  kite  as  in  effect  a  true  aero-plane 
flying  machine,  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maxim 
compares  the  work  of  his  apparatus 
to  the  action  of  a  kite.  He  asserts  that 
the  downward  pull  of  the  string  in  a 
weU>-flown  kite  is  four  or  flve  times 
greater  than  the  pull  against  the  wind. 
In  his  own  apparatus  he  was  able  to 
make  the  upward  lift,  which  would 
correspond  to  the  vertical  strain  on  the 
kite  string,  as  much  as  fourteen  times 
as  great  as  the  thrust  against  the  wind: 
and  he  convinced  himself  that  it  would 
be  an  exceedingly  simple  matter  to 
make  a  flying  machine  on  the  aero¬ 
plane  system,  provided  we  were  able 
to  produce  on  a  large  scale  the  same 
amount  of  lift  in  proportion  to  the 
thrust  that  we  are  able  to  produce  in  a 
small  experimental  apparatus. 

To  put  his  conclusions  to  a  practical 
and  adequate  test  Sir  H.  S.  Maxim 
constructed  a  mammoth  flying  ma¬ 
chine,  the  weight  of  which  was  no  less 
than  7,500  pounds,  the  screw  propellers 
being  nearly  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
each  with  two  blades,  while  the  en¬ 
gines  were  capable  of  being  run  up  to 
360  horse-power.  The  entire  machine 
was  mounted  on  an  inner  railway 
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track  of  nine  feet  and  an  outer  track 
of  thirty-flve  feet  gauge,  while  above 
there  was  a  ‘‘reversed  rail”  along 
which  the  machine  would  begin  to  run 
as  soon  as  with  increase  of  speed  it 
commenced  to  lift  itself  off  the  lower 
track.  In  one  of  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  found  that  when  a  speed 
of  forty-two  miles  an  hour  was  at¬ 
tained  all  the  wheels  were  running  on 
the  upper  track,  and  revolving  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  those  on  the  lower 
track.  However,  after  running  about 
a  thousand  feet  an  axle  doubled  up, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  upper 
track  broke  away,  and  the  machine  be¬ 
coming  liberated  floated  in  the  air,  giv¬ 
ing  those  on  board  the  sensation  of 
‘‘being  in  a  boat.” 

The  experiment  proved  conclusively 
to  the  inventor  that  a  machine  could 
be  made  on  a  large  scale  in  which  the 
lifting  effect  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  machine,  and 
this,  too,  when  a  steam  engine  was  the 
motor.  When  therefore,  in  the  years 
shortly  following,  the  steam  engine 
was  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion 
superseded  by  the  lighter  and  more 
suitable  petrol  engine,  the  construction 
of  a  navigable  air-ship  became  vastly 
more  practicable.  Still,  in  Sir  H.  S. 
Maxim’s  opinion,  lately  expressed, 
‘‘those  who  seek  to  navigate  the  air  by 
machines  lighter  than  the  air  have 
come  practically  to  the  end  of  their 
tether,  while  on  the  other  hand  those 
who  seek  to  navigate  the  air  with  ma¬ 
chines  heavier  than  the  air  have  not 
even  made  a  start  as  yet,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  before  them  are  very  great 
Indeed.” 

These  possibilities  must,  then,  in  this 
view  rest  now  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  mechanical  engineer.  He  must  and 
surely  can  build  the  ship  of  such 
strength  that  some  essential  part  does 
not  at  the  critical  moment  break  down 
or  carry  away.  He  may  have  yet  fur¬ 
ther  to  Improve  his  motive  power,  and 
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here  again  we  do  not  doubt  bis  skill. 

Nor,  indeed,  need  our  anticipations  of 
the  future  end  here.  It  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  hope  that  but  a  little  while 
shall  pass  and  we  shall  have  more  per- 
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feet  and  reliable  knowledge  of  the  tides 
and  currents  in  the  ocean  of  air,  and 
when  that  day  shall  have  come  the  true 
problem  of  the  air-ship  will  be  surely 
solved. 

John  M.  Bacon. 


OF  SHAKESPEARE  AS  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE— JUDGE  WEBB’S 
•  REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  DOWDEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Review. 

Sir,— My  friend  and  former  colleague. 
Dr.  Dowden,  has  paid  me  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  saying  that  in  The  Mystery  of 
William  Shakespeare  I  have  written  “an 
entertaining  book”;  and  he  has  paid 
me  the  still  higher  compliment  of 
thinking  I  have  written  a  book  which 
requires  to  be  confuted.  Accordingly 
he  has  undertaken  to  “notice  every¬ 
thing  wbiOh  a  reasonable  person  can 
suppose  to  possess  importance”  in  my 
chapter  on  Shakespeare  as  a  man  of 
science;  and  to  prove  that  all  which  I 
regard  “as  proper  to  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon  was,  in  fact,  the  common  knowl¬ 
edge  or  common  error  of  the  time.” 
But  unfortunately  my  accomplished 
critic  has  stumbled  at  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  his  polemic.  The  question  which 
I  undertook  to  discuss  was  not  the 
common  knowledge  or  common  error 
of  the  time,  but  the  common  knowledge 
and  common  error  of  Shakespeare  and 
Bacon;  and  my  critic  will  scarcely  deny 
that  in  matters  of  science  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  had  much  in  common. 
Whatever  inferences  may  be  deduced 
from  the  fact,  it  surely  is  a  fact  that 
the  poet  like  the  philosopher,  main¬ 
tained  the  theory  of  pneumatleals,  the 
theory  of  the  transformation  of  species, 
the  theory  that  the  sun  is  the  efiBcient 
cause  of  storms,  the  theory  that  flame 
is  a  fixed  body,  the  theory  that  the 
Stars  are  fires,  and  the  theory  that  the 


heavens  revolved  around  the  earth. 
That  the  poet  should  have  been  as  in¬ 
terested  as  the  philosopher  in  scientific 
matters  is  surely  a  fact  worth  noting; 
and  even  if  they  resorted  to  the  store 
of  “the  common  knowledge  or  common 
error  of  the  time,”  it  surely  is  remark¬ 
able  that  they  not  only  resorted  to  the 
same  storehouse,  but  selected  the  same 
things,  and  incorporated  the  same 
things  in  their  respective  writings,  and, 
so  far  as  either  their  knowledge  or 
their  errors  in  matters  of  science  were 
concerned,  were  in  reality  the  same. 
But  is  it  a  fact  that  all  that  is  proper 
to  Shakespeare  and  to  Bacon  was  the 
common  knowledge  or  common  error 
of  the  time?  Take,  for  instance,  the 
theory  of  pneumatleals.  Bacon  in  his 
Natural  History  tells  us  that  It  was 
“scarce  known”  (s.  98);  and  yet  it  was 
as  well  known  to  Shakespeare  as  It  was 
to  Bacon.  It  fact  it  pervades  the  plays, 
as  it  pervades  the  ten  centuries  of  the 
Sylva.  Professor  Dowden  tells  us,  and 
I  presume  be  is  right,  that  the  Shake- 
speare-Baconlan  theory  of  spirits  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  of  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Angliciis,  and  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sibly  “Influenced  by  Paracelsus,”  that 
Lemnius  talks  of  “the  vital  and  animal 
spirits,”  and  that  Scaliger  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  music  plays  upon  “the  spirits 
about  the  heart”  But  the  Professor’s 
string  of  learning  about  Scaliger,  Lem¬ 
nius,  Paracelsus,  and  Bartholomew, 
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Anglicus,  I  fancy,  would  have  had 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  player  that  the  Sanchonlathon, 
Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Lucanus  Ocel¬ 
lus  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenklnson  had  on 
Dr.  Primrose. 

Professor  Dowden  tells  us  that  the 
expression  “Expense  of  spirits”  Is  “not 
peculiar  to  the  writer  of  the  Sonnets  or 
the  writer  of  the  Sylva" ;  but  he  Inad¬ 
vertently,  no  doubt,  omits  what  Is  in 
reality  peculiar  to  them— the  fact  that 
the  one  uses  it  in  connection  with  “the 
use  of  Venus”  and  the  other  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “the  waste  of  shame.”  But 
was  the  expression  one  in  common 
use?  The  Professor  tells  us  that  It 
may  be  found  in  Bright’s  Treatise  of 
Melancholy  1586,  and  in  Donne’s  Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Soul,  stanza  xxl.  Here  I  hope 
my  friend  will  excuse  me  if  I  quote  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Johnson’s.  “If  I  come  to 
an  orchard,”  said  the  lexicographer  to 
Boswell,  “and  say,  ‘There’s  no  fruit 
here,’  and  then  comes  a  poring  man, 
who  finds  two  apples  and  three  pears, 
and  tells  me,  ‘Sir,  you  are  mistaken,  I 
have  found  some  fruit,’  what  would 
that  be  to  the  purpose?” 

Bacon  tells  us  that  “the  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  species  is  In  the  vulgar  philoso¬ 
phy  pronounced  Impossible”  (s.  525). 
The  Darwinian  theory,  therefore,  was 
not  the  common  knowledge  of  the  time. 
And  yet  the  author  of  The  Winter’s  Tale 
Insists  on  the  possibility  of  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  species  as  confidently  as 
the  author  of  the  Sylva.  And  there  Is 
a  marvellous  coincidence  on  which  I 
think  my  Shakespearean  critic  would 
do  well  to  ponder.  The  De  Augmentis 
was  published  in  October  1623,  and  The 
Winter’s  Tale  was  published  for  the 
first  time  in  the  following  November 
or  December.  If  my  friend  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  second  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  Bacon’s  master¬ 
piece  he  will  find  a  protest  against  the 
philosophers  who  hold  that  art  is 


“something  different  from  nature,”  a 
mere  additamentum  quoddam  naturce, 
which  can  perfect,  mend,  or  assist  na¬ 
ture,  but  cannot  change  it  My  friend 
is  familiar  with  the  mind  and  art  of 
Shakespeare,  and  if  he  will  turn  to  the 
contemporaneous  discussion  between 
Perdlta  and  Polixenes  about  the 
“streak’d  gillyvers  which  some  call  na¬ 
ture’s  bastards,”  I  think  even  he  will 
own  that  the  footmarks  of  Bacon  may 
be  detected  in  the  Bohemian  garden 
of  The  Winter’s  Tale. 

Another  word  before  I  make  my  es¬ 
cape  from  the  follower  by  whom,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Nationalist 
about  the  Irish  police,  I  have  been 
“shadowed.”  The  anti-Baconian  editor 
of  Bacon,  Mr.  Spedding,  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  to  note  the  resemblances 
of  thought  and  expression  that  exist 
between  Tftc  Winter’s  Tale  and  the  Es¬ 
say  on  Gardens,  which  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1625;  and  Mr.  Sped¬ 
ding  candidly  admits  that  if  the  essay 
bad  been  published  before  1616  he 
would  have  suspected  that  it  had  been 
read  by  Shakespeare.  My  friend,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  is  not  so  “lib¬ 
eral  in  admissions,”  and!  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  theory  that  the  comparison 
of  the  seasons  of  fiowers  with  those  of 
the  life  of  man  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  the  time  he  cites  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  The  Blazon  of  Gentry  by  a 
forgotten  notability  of  the  name  of 
Feme,  and  he  remarks  that  “the  paral¬ 
lel  between  Feme  and  Shakespeare  is 
in  its  idea  much  closer  than  that  be¬ 
tween  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.”  If  my 
friend  will  allow  me  I  will  make  him 
the  present  of  a  more  specious  argu¬ 
ment.  His  Stratford  Shakspere  we 
know  was  anxious  to  be  considered  a 
gentleman  and  to  obtain  a  grant  of 
coat-armor  from  the  College;  what  was 
then  more  natural  than  that  be  should 
consult  The  Blazon  of  Gentry  by  a 
herald? 
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But  why  continue  this  discussion?  1 
might  easily  confute  all  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  has  said  by  way  of  confutation 
about  the  theory  of  storms,  the  theory 
of  flame,  the  theory  of  the  stars,  the 
theory  of  the  heavens,  and  all  the  oth¬ 
er  Shakespeare-Baconian  speculations 
through  which  I  have  been  shadowed 
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by  my  critic.  But  I  fear  I  should  cease 
to  be  “entertaining,”  and  I  console  my¬ 
self  with  the  reflection  of  Archbishop 
Whately,  that  the  world  will  never 
miss  the  brilliant  things  that  I  have 
failed  to  say. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Thomas  E.  'Wehb. 


GOOD  BREEDING  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Two  things  lie  at  the  root  of  good  fore  “let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  each 


manners  as  they  are  taught  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  flrst  is  self-sup¬ 
pression,— the  consciousness  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  he  is  part  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  whose  welfare  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  his  capacity  to  do  what  he 
will  with  his  own;  and  the  second  is 
sympathy,— the  power  to  be  “all  things 
to  all  men.”  To  be  without  the  flrst 
unflts  a  man  for  social  life  altogether; 
to  be  without  the  latter  forces  him  to 
live  his  life,  as  it  were,  among  foreign¬ 
ers,  unable  himself  to  speak  any  lan¬ 
guage  but  his  own.  Three  writers  in 
the  New  Testament  concern  themselves 
with  courtesy— St  James,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Peter— and  from  their  letters  some¬ 
thing  like  a  philosophy  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  might  be  built  up. 

Before  a  man  considers  his  attitude 
towards  his  neighbors  he  must  consider 
his  attitude  towards  himself.  In  this 
matter,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  he  ought  to  be 
Just  as  possible.  He  is  “not  to  think 
of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think,  but  to  think  soberly.”  Evi¬ 
dently  he  Is  to  avoid  not  only  spiritual 
pride,  but  the  fanciful  self-accusations 
so  common  among  converts.  Seif-re¬ 
specting  individuals  make  honest  com¬ 
munities,  but  if  a  society  would  spread 
it  must  avoid  self-satisfaction,  lest  it 
become  hidebound.  “We  are  members 
one  of  another,”  writes  St  Paul,  there- 


his  neighbor’s  good,”  for  “no  man  liv- 
eth  to  himself.”  This  theory  the 
Apostle  pushes  very  far,  recommending 
his  more  cultivated  converts  to  sacriflce 
to  some  extent  their  religious  liberty 
rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  simpler 
peopleL  Elarly  Christian  communities 
were  made  up  of  very  varied  elements. 
Nobles,  artisans,  and  slaves,  supersti¬ 
tious  adherents  of  a  decaying  my¬ 
thology,  devout  Jews,  and  men  of  the 
world  but  newly  dissatlsfled  with  the 
cynical  agnosticism  in  which  they  had 
been  bred,  met  together  to  hear  “the 
thing  preached”  and  to  eat  a  common 
meal  in  remembrance  of  a  common 
Master.  Without  courtesy— a  courtesy 
which  would  not  stop  short  of  sacriflce 
—these  Jarring  elements  could  not  have 
been  kept  'within  the  bond  of  peace. 
We  know,'  says  the  Apostle,  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  “that  an  idol  is 
nothing  at  all,”  and  that  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  certain  days  and  the  eating  or 
abstaining  from  certain  foods  are  in 
themselves  of  no  consequence.  He  is 
persuaded  that  all  meats  are  clean  and 
“all  days  the  same,”  but  if  any  man 
thinks  differently,  he  is  none  the  worse 
Christian  for  his  intellectual  mis¬ 
take.  Good  manners  require  of  the 
wise  man  that  he  should  neither  “de¬ 
spise”  nor  “set  him  at  naught”;  Indeed, 
he  had  better  forego  the  tangible  ad- 
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vantage  of  his  superior  wisdom  when 
in  company  with  the  scnipuioua  per¬ 
son.  If  his  faith  is  purer  than  his 
neighbor’s,  he  must  “havei  it  to  him¬ 
self  before  God,”  for  the  end  of  the 
commandment  is  not  knowledge  but 
charity.  Every  man  is  exhorted  to  en¬ 
ter  as  far  as  possible  into  the  point  of 
view  of  his  neighbor,  and  to  show  him 
sympathy  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
even  if  it  be  only  the  sympathy  of  in¬ 
dignation.  “Who  is  offended  and  I 
burn  not,”  we  read;  and  again,  “Who 
is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak.”  “Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith,”  St.  Paul 
goes  on,  “receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubt¬ 
ful  disputation.”  Disputations  cannot 
avail  to  give  peace  to  a  weak  man,  but 
by  entering  into  the  pain  of  his  doubt 
one  man  by  his  sympathy  may  possibly 
reveal  to  another  the  sympathy  of  God, 
and  so  teach  him  more  about  religion 
than  if  he  could  convince  his  intellect 
of  all  the  articles  of  all  the  creeds. 

With  regard  to  conversation  the  New 
Testament  lays  down  stringent  Puritan 
rules.  There  is  to  be  no  “foolish  talk¬ 
ing”  or  “jesting  which  is  not  conven¬ 
ient”;  no  discussion  of  the  conduct  of 
those  of  whose  doings  “it  is  a  shame  to 
speak";  no  wrangling  or  “clamor”;  no 
fruitless  argumentation,  “dotlngs  about 
questions,  and  strifes  of  words.” 
“Cheerfulness”  is  continually  enjoined; 
“murmuring,”  “bitterness,”  “malice,” 
and  “evil  surmisings”  are  continually 
deprecated.  “Courtesy”  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  at  all  times,  and  St.  Peter  ex¬ 
horts  his  friends  not  to  forget  it  even 
during  the  fiery  trials  of  persecution. 
Paul  remembered  it  before  his  Judges 
when,  after  wishing  that  Agrippa  were 
a  Christian,  “and  altogether  such  as 
himself,”  he  added  “except  these 
bonds.”  He  remembered  it  also  on  an¬ 
other  notable  occasion,  when  by  his  re¬ 
assuring  words  he  stopped  the  suicide 
of  the  Jailor  whose  death  might  have 
meant  his  own  escape. 

“How  near  to  good  is  what  is  fair,” 


said  Ben  Jonson.  Morals  and  manners 
are  indeed  Inextricably  interwoven,, 
and  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  charity]  and  courtesy.  There 
is  one  man  in  the  New  Testament 
whose  name  has  come  down  to  poster¬ 
ity  solely  on  account  of  what  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  his  gentle¬ 
manlike  conduct  towards  St.  Paul, 
“The  Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus,”  the  Apostle  writes,  “for 
he  oft  refreshed  me  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  chain.  But  when  he 
was  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very 
diligently  and  found  me.  The  Lord 
grant  that  he  may  find  mercy  in  that 
day.”  The  reiterated  suggestion  that 
“that  day”  would  be  one  of  mercy  and 
not  of  triumph'  to  the  free  man  who- 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  “the 
prisoner  of  the  Lord”  might  make  us 
suppose  that  St.  Paul  doubted  if  his 
friend  belonged  to  the  faith,  and  that  he 
ascribed  his  action  to  his  Christian, 
courtesy  rather  than  to  his  courteous 
Christianity. 

The  gulf  existing  between  slaves  and 
their  masters  in  the  first  century  was  a 
difl9cult  one  for  charity  to  bridge  or 
courtesy  to  cover.  The  Apostolic  atti¬ 
tude  towards  slavery  is  at  first  sight 
somewhat  astonishing.  The  teachings 
of  Christ  strike  at  its  roots;  but  with 
the  possible  exception  of  St.  James, 
none  of  His  immediate  followers  con¬ 
demned  slavery  as  an  institution.  St, 
Paul,  it  is  true,  declares  that  “in 
Christ”  there  is  “neither  bond  nor 
free”;  but  in  the  same  breath  he  adds 
“male  nor  female,  Jew  nor  Greek.”  We 
are,  therefore,  constrained  to  accept  his 
words  metaphorically.  That  the  Apos¬ 
tle  perceived  the  evil  effects  of  slavery 
upon  character  we  cannot  doubt.  He 
not  only  congratulates  himself  upon 
being  born  free,  but  bis  advicfe  to 
slaves  shows  an  effort  to  initiate  them 
into  some  sort  of  Inward  freedom,  so 
that  they  may  give  to  religion  “the  of¬ 
fering  of  a  free  heart.”  They  are  to 
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forget  as  far  as  possiblei  that  they 
serve  men,  and  by  avoiding  “eye  serv¬ 
ice”  are)  to  assume  an  honorable  bond¬ 
age  to  their  own  consciousness,  and 
thus  become  “the  slaves  of  Christ,”  and 
not  “men  pleasers.”  He  warns  them 
also  not  to  despise  their  masters,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  brethren;  while  all  free 
Christians  are  bidden  to  “remember 
those  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them.”  That  certain  Christian 
Churches  were  apt  to  look  down  on 
slave  members  is  suggested  by  St. 
James,  who  condemns  those  who  keep 
their  courtesy  for  the  wearers  of  “gay 
clothing,”  and  “have  men’s  persons  in 
admiration  for  the  sake  of  advantage.” 
That  St.  Paul  regarded  “graces  and 
qualities  of  breeding”  as  things  which 
“adorn  the  faith  of  Christ”  is  evident 
from  his  letters  and  his  life.  It  is  he 
who  remembered  and  wrote  down  for 
us  our  Lord’s  saying,  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  stuck  in  his  mind.  To  receive  was 
painful  to  him  always,  and  independ¬ 
ence  the  first  necessity  of  happiness.  He 
urges  all  men  to  work  rather  than  be 
beholden  to  any,  and  he  urges  those 
who  give,  not  to  wound  by  their  man¬ 
ner  of  giving  the  pride  of  him  who  is 
obliged  to  take.  Not  only  must  they 
give  without  grudging,  they  must  “give 
with  simplicity.”  To  give  with  simple 
generosity  is  not  a  very  easy  task. 
Many  men  never  grudge,  and  yet  fall 
into  the  subtler  temptations  which  sur¬ 
round  the  giver  to  take  the  grace  from 
his  gift.  Those  who  give  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  souls  without  knowing 
if  they  do  good  or  harm  cannot  be  said 
to  give  out  of  simple  generosity,  neither 
can  those  opposite  characters  who  give 
their  money  in  order  to  buy  power. 
This  latter  error  is,  to  our  mind,  by 
far  the  more  excusable  of  the  two.  In¬ 
deed,  if  a  man  believes  in  his  own  judg- 
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ment,  likes  power,  and  is  determined 
to  use  it  for  the  good  of  his  neighbors, 
the  temptation  is  almost  unavoidable. 
It  is  often  a  duty  to  rule,  and  to  “rule 
diligently,”  and  who  can  rule  a  fool 
for  his  good  without  the  means  of  co¬ 
ercion?  Nevertheless,  whoever  gives 
with  this  end  in  view  gives  without 
grace,  though  he  may  often  give  to  his 
neighbor’s  advantage.  To  “show 
mercy  with  cheerfulness”  Is  a  yet  more 
difficult  injunction  to  follow.  If  the 
man  who  shows  mercy  is  too  cheerful- 
makes  too  light  of  his  own  magnanimity 
—the  culprit  is  likely  “to  do  It  again.” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  more 
touched  by  the  grace  of  the  forgive¬ 
ness  than  he  could  be  by  the  most 
grievous  reprimand.  The  better  the 
man,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  kindness,  and  perhaps  wis¬ 
dom  should  prompt  us  to  give  the  best 
man  the  first  chance. 

The  self-possession,  courage,  and  de¬ 
tachment  which  enabled  men  working 
at  an  almost  impossible  task,  and 
“standing  In  Jeopardy  daily,”  to  give 
their  minds  to  the  refinements  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  honor  are  not  easy  to  account 
for.  Something  was  given  to  the  early 
Church  which  has  been  denied  to  later 
generations,— the  power  to  “rejoice  in 
hope.”  Nothing  was  too  hard  for 
them  to  do,  nothing  too  great  to  expect. 
That  they  looked  for  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  their  own  generation  no 
candid  reader  can  doubt  A  spiritual 
mirage  brought  near  to  them  a  goal 
now  out  of  sight.  But  a  mirage  is  a 
refiection  of  the  truth,  not  a  deception 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  Church 
waits  now  as  she  waited  then.  If  no 
longer  rejoicing  in  hope,  at  least  “pa¬ 
tient  in  tribulation,”  “till  we  all  come 
unto  a  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,”— 
that  Is,  till  Christianity  is  not  only  the 
standard  but  the  stamp  of  humanity. 
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A  collection  of  the  letters  of  Henrik 
Ibsen  is  being  prepared  for  the  press, 
jind  will  be  published  next  year  both 
In  Norway  and  Germaoy. 

Mr.  Morley,  it  is  reported,  has  found 
the  task  of  assorting  Mr.  Gladstooe’s 
papers  so  onerous  that  no  definite  date 
can  be  fixed  for  the  publication  of  the 
biography. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine,  having  “done”  the 
Anglican  church,  and  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  his  fiction,  is  now  reported  as 
about  to  publish  a  novel  dealing  with 
Noncomformity. 

It  now  appears  that  the  late  George 
Douglas  Brown  left  two  almost  com¬ 
pleted  novels.  These,  with  other  of 
his  manuscripts,  are  being  put  in  or¬ 
der  for  publication. 

Mr.  William  Le  Queuz  has  turned  his¬ 
torian;  and  his  history  of  San  Marine, 
for  which  tiny  republic  he  now  acts  as 
British  Consul,  is  to  be  published  this 
season  with  illustrations. 

It  is  announced  that  a  life  of  Bret 
Harte  is  to  be  written  by  his  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  who 
will  have  at  his  disposal  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  relatives  and  friends. 

The  English  publishers  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  writings  report  that  their 
annual  sales  for  a  number  of  years 
have  averaged  a  quarter  of  a  million 
copies.  Evidently  it  is  premature  to 
apeak  of  Dickens  as  waning  in  popular¬ 
ity. 

It  is  a  surprise,  but  an  agreeable  one, 
to  learn  that  enough  hitherto  unpub¬ 


lished  material  from  the  writings  of 
Horace  Bushnell  remains  to  make  a 
volume  of  sermons  and  fragments 
which  the*  Scribners  will  soon  publish 
under  the  title  “The  Spirit  in  Man.” 

It  is  announced  that  Mrs.  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  who  should  be  a  good  judge  of 
verse,  is  editing  a  new  series  of  se¬ 
lections  from  the  great  poets.  Tenny¬ 
son,  the  two  Brownings  and  Words¬ 
worth  will  be  among  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  series. 

The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  is  to  give  an 
account  of  his  expedition,  the  first  Ital¬ 
ian  expedition  toward  the  North  Pole, 
which  reached  further  north  than  Nan¬ 
sen  or  any  one  else,  in  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  “On  the  Polar  Star  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Sea  1899-1900”  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  by  the  leading 
publishers  of  the  Continent. 

The  latest  literary  revival  is  that  of 
the  writings  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  and  in  his 
day  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Eng¬ 
lish  novelists.  A  new  edition  of  his 
best  romances,  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
is  announced.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  James’s  favorite  figure, 
the  “solitary  horseman,”  will  ride  Into 
the  affections  of  present-day  readers. 

Friends  of  authors  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  expecting  presentation  copies 
of  their  writings  should  bear  In  mind 
the  fact  that  authors  have  to  buy  the 
bookai  which  they  present  to  their 
friends;  and,  however  desirous  they 
may  be  of  increasing  the  sale  of  their 
books  few  of  them  are  able,  without 
inconvenience,  to  achieve  this  result 
by  buying  copies  themselves.  An  Eng- 
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lish  author  complains,  in  the  London 
Morning  Post,  of  receiving  a  six 
months’  account  from  his  publisher  and 
finding  that  he  owed  him  three  i)ounds, 
and  all  because  of  inconsiderate 
friends. 

It  is  announced  that  Charles  Reade’s 
long-time  friend,  Mr.  John  Coleman,  is 
writing  a  memoir  which  he  intends  to 
call  “The  Romance  of  Charles  Reade.” 

When  a  man  has  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  without  publishing  verse, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  be  has 
any  moral  right  to  begin;  but  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  de  Kantzaw,who  makes  his  maid¬ 
en  appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  volume 
just  published  in  London  by  Fisher 
Unwin  has  reached  that  age. 

There  are  a  number  of  American  ho¬ 
tels  of  the  better  class  which  have 
found  it  profitable  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  their  guests  by  adding  a  good 
library  to  their  equipment.  One  of  the 
popular  London  hotels  has  made  a  fur¬ 
ther  advance  by  putting  a  library  of 
twenty  books  in  each  of  its  bedrooms. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  continues  to  pro¬ 
duce  books  in  various  departments  of 
literature  with  an  Indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry  which  goes  far  to  justify  the 
humorous  theory  that  his  name  stands, 
not  for  an  individual,  but  for  a  syndi¬ 
cate.  In  addition  to  his  forthcoming 
book  on  “James  the  Sixth  and  the 
Cowrie  Mystery”  and  his  “Romance 
Book”  for  Christmas,  he  has  written 
a  new  novel,  “The  Disentanglers”, 
which  the  Longmans  have  in  press. 
His  intervals  of  leisure  be  occupies 
with  writing  “At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship” 
for  the  magazine  which  he  edits,  and 
with  light  and  clever  literary  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

The  duplication  of  titles  continues  to 


be  an  embarrassment  both  to  authors 
and  readers.  The  title  of  George  Hor¬ 
ton’s  novel,  “Like  Another  Helen”  ap¬ 
peared  this  summer  in.  an  English  story 
of  Indian  life.  Arthur  Morrison’s  story 
“The  Hole  in  the  Wall”  recalls  Miss 
Alcott’s  “A  Hole  in  the  Wall.”  Mr. 
Henry  James’s  title  of  “Passionate 
Pilgrim”  has  been  borrowed  by  an¬ 
other  writer,  and  was  not  original  with 
Mr.  James  any  way.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  title  of  Mr.  Otawford’s  forth¬ 
coming  novel  “Cecilia”  repeats  that  of 
one  published  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Makower  a 
few  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of  Fanny 
Burney’s  novel  which  was  published  in 
1792. 

Of  the  gradual  passing  away  of  a, bit 
of  London  which  is  rich  in  personal 
associations  the  London  Times  re¬ 
marks; 

Whitehall-gardens— or  Privy-garden, 
as  the  still  secluded  row  of  houses  at 
the  back  of  Whitehall  was  formerly 
called— has  lost  many  of  its  charms 
since  Pepys,  on  May  21,  1662,  saw 
there  “the  finest  smocks  and  linen  pet¬ 
ticoats  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine’s,  laced 
with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,  that  ever 
I  saw;  and  did  me  good  to  look  at 
them.”  The  lawns  and  the  statues 
and  the  quaint  dials  have  all  disap¬ 
peared,  and  now  two  of  the  houses  are 
in  the  builder’s  hands,  making  the 
contrast  greater  than  ever.  No.  3,  the 
old  Office  of  Parliamentary  Counsel, 
has  been  demolished,  leaving  a  great 
gap  between  No.  ^which  Disraeli 
took  after  the  death  of  his  wife  about 
30  years  ago— and  No.  4,  once  the  home 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  at  No.  4 
that  Peel  formed  the  fine  collection  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  which 
are  now  included  in  the  National  Col¬ 
lection,  and  it  was  in  Che  dining  room 
on  the  ground  fioor  facing  the  river— 
which  flowed  past  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  in  those  days— that  he  died  on 
July  2,  1850.  The  house  was  built  in 
1824,  and,  till  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  Embankment,  there  were  steps 
leading  to  the  river. 
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